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LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 


January  4,  1901. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


Mr.  Lodge  presented  the  following 

COPY  OF  A  LETTER  OF  BENJAMIN  HARRISON,  EX-PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  FAVORING  ADDITIONAL  TREATIES  AND 
LAWS  TO  PROTECT  THE  UNCIVILIZED  RACES  OF  THE  NEW 
HEBRIDES  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA  AGAINST  THE  IMPORTATION 
OF  INTOXICANTS,  OPIUM,  AND  FIREARMS. 


LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 


In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Reform  Bureau  for  support  of  the 
Lodge  resolution  declaring’  for  additional  treaties  and  laws  to  protect 
uncivilized  races  against  intoxicants,  opium,  and  firearms,  and  the 
Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill,  which  provides  an  installment  of  such  pro¬ 
tection  for  all  Pacific  islands  not  under  the  government  of  any  unciv¬ 
ilized  power,  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from  ex-President 
Harrison : 


January  1,  1901. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and 
in  repl}'  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  sign  petitions 
of  appeal  to  members  of  Congress  for  legislation.  I  have  expressed 
mj^self  upon  the  subject  in  a  public  address  in  the  paragraph  to  which 
your  letter  refers.  It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  world  ought  to  be  able  to  make  their  contact  with  the  weaker 
peoples  of  the  earth  beneficent  and  not  destructive,  and  I  give  to 
your  efforts  to  secure  helpful  legislation  mj'  warmest  sympathy. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Benj.  Harrison. 


Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 

Washington,  D.  C._ 


The  public  utterance  referred  in  the  letter  is  the  following  from 
ex-President  Harrison’s  address,  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  which  met  in  New  York  last 
spring. 

“The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to  heathen  lands  with  the 
message,  ‘  we  seek  not  yours,  but  you,’  have  been  hindered  by  those 
who  coming  after  have  reversed  tne  message.  Rum  and  other  cor- 
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LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 


rupting  agencies  come  in  with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble 
races  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  white  man’s  vice.” 

The  Reform  Bureau  also  presented  a  petition  in  support  of  Lodge 
resolution  and  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill  —  yards  long  containing  the 
indorsements  of  societies  and  individuals  in  23  States,  and  also  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  including  the  missionary  boards 
of  the  Methodist  and  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  and  many  American 
missionaries  at  work  in  foreign  lands.  The  petition  is  not  for  these 
bills  specifically  nor  for  the  United  States  alone,  but  asks  all  the  gov¬ 
ernments  that  have  twice  united,  in  treaties  of  1890  and  1899,  in  pro¬ 
tecting  natives  of  Africa  against  intoxicants,  to  take  further  action 
separately  and  together  to  so  protect  all  uncivilized  races  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President.  The  petition  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  deputation  to  all  the  prominent  governments  of  the  world 
after  Congress  adjourns. 


O 


Saloons  and  State  Regulation  of  Yice  in  the  Philippines^; 


[From  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  g,  1901.] 
LETTERS  QUOTED  BY  SENATOR  TELLER. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan,  Treasurer  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missions,  Singapore,  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments. — “The  colonial  expansion  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  country  has  brought  in  its 
train  certain  evils  which  we  have  never  met 
hitherto.  Great  Britain  and  the  Continental 
Powers  have  set  the  pace  in  manv  things  which 
are  not  altogether  acceptable  to  Christian  sen¬ 
timent  at  home  or  abroad,  and  one  of  the  evils 
which  they  have  fostered,  but  from  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  free,  is  the  pandering  to 
the  vice  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  not 
probably  known  at  home  that  the  iniquitous 
'Contagious  Diseases  Acts,’  formerly  openly, 
and  at  the  present  time,  it  is  claimed,  secretly 
enforced  in  the  cantonments  of  India,  are  now 
in  effect  in  our  new  possessions.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  to  my  attention  a  few  weeks 
ago,  but  unwilling  to  jump  at  conclusions  I 
have  waited  until  I  could  confirm 
the  statements  then  made,  that  in 
Sulu,  and  if  there,  doubtless  in  other 
places,  there  is  a  quarter  set  off  by  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  General  Kobbie,  as  the  recog¬ 
nized  resort  of  prostitutes;  that  these  women, 
mostly  Japanese,  are  brought  there  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent,  if  not  the  approval 
of  the  authorities;  that  they  are  segregated, 
and  only  soldiers  allowed  to  consort  with 
them ;  that  sentries  are  posted  at  the  entrance 
to  keep  peace  and  order  and  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  natives  or  the  escape  of  the  women, 
and  that  it  is  a  recognized  institution  of  our 
military  occupation.  The  officers  have  full 
knowledge  of  it,  but  have  yielded  to  the  soph¬ 
istry  so  common  among  military  men  that 
you  ‘can’t  prevent  the  men  doing  such  things, 
hence  it  is  better  to  safeguard  them  as  much 
as  possible.’  Do  our  Christian  people  at  home 
realize  what  this  means?  That  their  sons  are 
taken  from  Christian  homes  in  Christian 
America  and  brought  to  the  tropics,  with  all 
the  seductive  influences  prevalent  there,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  their  officers  find  every¬ 
thing  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to 
live  lives  of  impurity  and  vice;  that  our 
Christian  government,  through  its  representa¬ 
tives,  provides  every  facility  for  such  sin,  and 
says,  by  actions,  if  not  by  words,  that  it  is 
necessary  and  that  a  voung  man  cannot  be 
continent  and  pure  away  from  home  and 
mother?  The  canteen  is  evil,  but  this  is  in¬ 
finitely  worse.  Ought  not  the  matter  to  be 
investigated  and  the  seal  of  disapproval  set 
upon  it  by  the  united  Christian  sentiment  of 
our  land?  We  want  pure  men  to  guard  these 
outposts  and  to  set  the  native  races  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  reports  which  came  to  my  ears 
were  confirmed  by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  him¬ 
self  in  an  interview  which  I  recently  had  with 
him.” 

In  a  letter  dated  Oct.  28,  1900,  Dr.  Alice 
B.  Condict,  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
in  Manila,  says:  “Our  U.  S.  Government 
officers  have  established  here  regular  houses 
for  prostitute  women  examining  them  every 


week  and  giving  each  a  certificate  with  herS 
own  photograph  on  it,  to  securely  identify  the  ■ 
girl  who  holds  it.  The  reports  are  that  after  , 
election  is  over  in  the  United  States  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  think  of  having  this  system, 
‘for  prevention  of  disease'  more  systematically 
carried  out  here.” 


t 


Cablegram  from  Philippine  Commission  to 
Secretary  of  War,  Submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  with  War  Department  Report,  Jan.  26,  1901: 

In  Nov.,  1898.  spread  of  disease  among  soldiers 
led  military  authorities,  in  order  to  maintain  ef-  \  kf 
fectiveness  of  army,  to  subject  known  loose 
women  to  certified  examination  and  confine- 
lrnjUL  Ilf  diseased  m  special  hospital,  expense 
'  ‘  paid  trom  fund  in  custody  of  army 


officers  solely  trom  tees  charged  for  examina-’ 

-4ion  of  50  cents  to  $2,  according  to  place  of 
examination.  System  has  greatly  reduced  per¬ 
centage  of  disability  from  this  cause.  Purely 
army  police  measure  outside  our  jurisdiction; 
military  necessity. 

Result  better  than  futile  attempts  at  total 
suppression  in  oriental  city  of  300,000.  produc¬ 
ing  greater  evil.  Loose  women  known  not 
permitted  to  land.  Number  deported.  Gen¬ 
eral  moral  condition  of  city  greatly  maligned. 
Crimes  of  violence  now  comparatively  few. 
Gambling  greatly  decreased.  Native  vino 
shops  in  Manila  in  August,  1898,  4,000,  now 
reduced  to  400;  American  saloons,  including 
hotel  and  restaurants,  reduced  from  224  in 
February,  1900,  to  eighty-eight  now.  Of  these 
only  forty-eight  licensed  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors.  COMMISSION. 

[From  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  9,  1901.] 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Taft  commission  has  improved  the 
situation  in  Manila,  but  I  do  believe  that 
something  could  be  done  by  legislation  to 
improve  it  still  further;  and  I  think  there 
is  nothing  we  could  do  that  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  recurrence  of  the  evils  about  which  the 
Senator  has  been  reading  and  of  which  I 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  pain. 

[From  Record,  Jan.  18.] 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  the  wake  of  the  Army 
tbere  followed,  as  there  usually  do,  camp 
followers,  I  suppose,  and  other  persons,  who 
undertook  to  make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  Manila.  They  opened  a  large 
number  of  American  barrooms  and  saloons 
which  did  not  exist  before.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  there  were  as  many  as 
four  to  five  hundred  American  barrooms 
in  Manila.  From  the  information  that  I 
received  more  than  a  year  ago  it  seemed  to 
me  that  those  saloons  were  doing  infinite 
harm  to  the  Army,  more  harm  to  the  Army 
than  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  like  most 
tropical  people,  are  very  temperate.  But 
that  it  could  be  of  any  good  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  introduce  this  large  number  of 
American  barrooms  into  a  place  where  they 
had  never  existed  before  I  could  not  for 
one  moment  believe. 


(Kroin  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  11,  1001.) 

THE  ARMY  CANTEEN. 

From  speech  of  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Jan.  8,  1901. 

Mr.  President,  every  physician  kuows  that  beer  is  intoxicating,  and  the  medical  profession 
is  quite  united  in  the  opinion  that  the  continued  use  of  it  is  more  detrimental  to  health  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  intoxicating  drink. 

I  have  here  a  reprint  of  articles  from  the  Toledo  Blade,  which  contains  the  testimony  of 
leading  physicians  of  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  were  army  surgeons,  in  reference  to 
the  continued  use  of  beer.  It  is  as  follows: 

BEER  AND  THE  BODY. 

Terrible  Testimony  of  Physicians  against  this  Monstrous  Evil  of  the  Bay. 

(From  the  Toledo  Blade.) 


The  alarming  growth  of  the  use  of  beer 
among  our  people,  and  the  spreading  delusion 
among  many  who  consider  themselves  temper¬ 
ate  and  sober  that  the  encouragement  of  beer 
drinking  is  an  effective  way  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  of  aiding  to  stamp 
out  the  demon  rum,  impelled  the  Blade  to  send 
a  representative  to  a  number  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Toledo  to  obtain  their  opinions 
as  to  the  real  damage  which  indulgence  in  malt 
liquors  does  the  victim  of  that  form  of  intem¬ 
perance. 

Every  one  is  not  only  a  gentleman  of  the 
highest  personal  character,  but  is  a  physician 
whose  professional  abilities  have  been  severely 
tested,  and  received  the  stamp  of  the  highest 
indorsement  by  the  public  and  their  profes¬ 
sional  brethren.  More  skillful  physicians  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere.  We  have  not  se¬ 
lected  those  of  known  temperance  principles. 
What  they  say  of  beer  is  not  colored  by  any 
feeling  for  or  against  temperance,  but  is  the 
cold,  bare  experience  of  men  of  science  who 
know  whereof  they  speak. 

Toledo  is  essentially  a  beer  drinking  city. 
The  German  population  is  very  large.  Five  of 
the  largest  breweries  in  the  country  are  here. 
Probably  more  beer  is  drank,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  practice  of  these  physi¬ 
cians  is,  therefore,  largely  among  beer  drinkers, 
and  they  have  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
know  exactly  its  bearings  on  health  and  dis¬ 
ease. 

Every  one  bears  testimony  that  no  man  can 
drink  beer  safely,  that  it  is  an  injury  to  any 
one  who  uses  it  in  any  quantity,  and  that  its 
effect  on  the  general  health  of  the  country  has 
been  even  worse  than  that  of  whisky.  The  in¬ 
dictment  they  with  one  accord  present  against 
beer  drinking  is  simply  terrible. 

The  devilfish  crushing  a  man  in  hi3  long 
winding  arms,  and  sucking  his  blood  from  his 
mangled  body,  is  not  so  frightful  an  assailant 
as  this  deadly  but  insidious  enemy,  which  fast¬ 
ens  itself  upon  its  victim,  and  daily  becomes 
more  and  more  the  wretched  man’s  master, 
clogging  his  liver,  rotting  his  kidneys,  decaying 
his  heart  and  arteries,  stupefying  and  starving 
his  brain,  choking  his  lungs  and  bronchia,  load¬ 
ing  his  body  with  dropsical  fluids  and  unwhole¬ 
some  fat,  fastening  upon  him  rheumatism, 
erysipelas,  and  all  manner  of  painful  and  dis¬ 
gusting  diseases,  and  finally  dragging  him  to 
his  grave  at  a  time  when  other  men  are  in  their 


prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  Here  are 
their  statements: 

Dr.  S.  H.  Burgen,  a  -practitioner  85  years, 
28  in  Toledo,  say3 :  “I  think  beer  kills  quicker 
than  any  other  liquor.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  its  insidious  effects,  when  I  began  ex¬ 
amining  for  life  inusurance.  I  passed  as  un¬ 
usually  good  risks  five  Germans — young  busi¬ 
ness  men — who  seemed  in  the  best  health,  and 
to  have  superb  constitutions.  In  a  few  years 
I  was  amazed  to  see  the  whole  five  drop  off, 
one  after  another,  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  mild  and  easily  curable  diseases.  On  com¬ 
paring  my  experience  with  that  of  other  phy¬ 
sicians  I  found  they  were  all  having  similar 
luck  with  confirmed  beer  drinkers,  and  my 
practice  since  has  heaped  confirmation  on  con¬ 
firmation. 

“The  first  organ  to  be  attacked  is  the  kid¬ 
neys  ;  the  liver .  soon  sympathizes,  and  then 
comes,  most  frequently,  dropsy  or  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  both  certain  to  end  fatally.  Any  physi¬ 
cian,  who  cares  to  take  the  time,  will  tell  you 
that  among  the  dreadful  results  of  beer  drink¬ 
ing  are  lockjaw  and  erysipelas,  and  that  the 
beer  drinker  seems  incapable  of  recovering 
from  mild  disorders  and  injuries  not  usually 
regarded  of  a  grave  character.  Pneumonia, 
piurisy,  fevers,  etc.,  seem  to  have  a  first  mort¬ 
gage  on  him,  which  they  foreclose  remorse¬ 
lessly  at  an  early  opportunity. 

“The  beer  drinker  is  much  worse  off  than  the 
whisky  drinker,  who  seems  to  have  more  elas¬ 
ticity  and  reserve  power.  He  will  even  have 
delirium  tremens;  but  after  the  fit  is  gone  you 
will  sometimes  find  good  material  to  work  up¬ 
on.  Good  management  may  bring  him  around 
all  right.  But  when  a  beer  drinker  gets  into 
trouble  it  seems  almost  as  if  you  have  to  re¬ 
create  the  man  before  you  can  do  anything  for 
him.  I  have  talked  this  for  years,  and  have 
had  abundance  of  living  and  dead  instances 
around  me  to  support  my  opinions.” 

Dr.  S.  S.  Thorn,  a  physician  of  experience 
in  the  army,  and  twenty  years’  practice  in  To¬ 
ledo,  said :  “Adulterants  are  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  my  estimation :  it  is  the  beer 
itself.  It  stupifies  his  intellection,  because  it 
is  a  narcotic,  and  cumulative  in  its  effects. 
For  instance,  mercurials  are  cumulative.  A 
dose  of  one-sixteenth  or  one  thirty-second  of  a 
grain  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
system;  but  a  number  of  these  administered 
consecutively  would  soon  produce  salivation 
and  other  destructive  results.  So  beer  accu- 


mulates  and  gathers  pernicious  agencies  in  the 
svstcin  until  they  become  very  destructive. 

'  "Every  man  who  drings  beer  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  soon  begins  to  load  himself  with  soft,  un¬ 
healthy  fat. 

"This  is  bad,  because  it  is  the  result  of  in¬ 
terference  with  the  natural  elimination  of  dele¬ 
terious  substances.  No  man,  no  matter  what 
his  constitution,  can  go  on  long  with  his  sys¬ 
tem  full  of  the  morbid  and  dead  matter  which 
the  kidneys  and  liver  are  intended  to  work  off. 

"If  you  could  drop  into  a  little  circle  of  doc¬ 
tors,  when  they  are  having  a  quiet,  professional 
chat,  you  will  hear  enough  in  a  few  minutes  to 
terrify  you  as  to  the  work  of  beer.  One  will 
say,  ‘What’s  become  of  So-and-So?  I  haven't 
seen  him  around  lately?’  ‘Oh,  lie’s  dead.’ 
‘Dead!  What  was  the  matter?’  ‘Beer.’  An¬ 
other  will  say,  ‘I’ve  just  come  from  Blank’s,  I 
am  afraid  it’s  about  my  last  call  on  him,  poor 
fellow.’  ‘What's  the  trouble?’  ‘Oh,  lie’s  been 
a  regular  beer  drinker  for  years.’  A  third  will 

remark  how  -  has  just  gone  out  like  a 

candle  in  a  draft  of  wind.  ‘Beer’  is  the  reason 
given.  And  so  on,  till  half  a  dozen  physicians 
have  mentioned  fifty  recent  cases  where  appa¬ 
rently  strong,  hearty  men,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  should  be  in  their  prime,  have  sud¬ 
denly  dropped  into  the  grave.  To  say  they  are 
habitual  beer  drinkers  is  sufficient  explanation 
to  anv  physician. 

“The  first  effect  on  the  liver  is  to  congest 
and  enlarge  it.  Then  follows  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation  and  subsequent  contraction  of 
the  capsules  producing  ‘hob-nailed’  or  ‘drunk¬ 
ard’s  liver;’  the  surface  covered  with  little 
lumps  that  look  like  nail  heads  on  the  soles  of 
shoes.  This  develops  dropsy.  The  congestion 
of  the  liver  clogs  up  all  the  springs  of  the  body, 
and  makes  all  sorts  of  exertion  as  difficult  and 
labored  as  it  would  be  to  run  a  clock,  the 
wheels  of  which  were  covered  with  dirt  and 

“The  life  insurance  companies  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  estimating  men’s  lives,  and  can  only 
make  money  by  making  correct  estimates  of 
whatever  influences  life.  Here  is  a  table  that 
they  use  in  calculating  how  long  a  normal, 
healthy  man  will  probably  live  after  a  given 


age : 

Age.  Expectation. 
20  years ....  4 1 .5  years 
30  years ....  34.4  years 
40  years. . . .28.3  years 


Age.  Expectation. 

50  years - 20.2  years 

(!0  years. ...  13.8  years 
05  years ....  1 1  years 


“Now  they  expect  a  man  otherwise  healthy, 
who  is  addicted  to  beer,  will  have  his  life  short¬ 
ened  from  40  to  00  per  cent.  For  instance,  if 
he  is  20  years  old  and  does  not  drink  beer,  he 
may  reasonably  expect  to  reach  the  age  of  01. 
If  lie  is  a  beer  drinker,  he  will  probably  not 
live  to  be  over  40  or  45,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  septiment,  prejudice,  or  assertion  about 
figures.  They  are  simply  cold-blooded  business 
facts,  derived  from  experience;  and  the  com¬ 
panies  invest  their  money  on  them  just  as  a 
man  pays  so  many  dollars  for  so  many  feet  of 
ground  or  bushels  of  wheat. 

“All  beer  drinkers  have  rheumatism,  more 
or  less,  and  no  one  can  recover  from  it  as  long 
as  he  drinks  beer.  Notice  how  a  beer  drinker 
walks  about  stiff  on  his  heels,  without  any  of 


the  natural  elasticity  and  spring  from  the  toes 
and  ball  of  the  foot  that  a  healthy  man  should 
have.  That  is  because  the  beer  increases  the 
lithia  deposits  about  the  smaller  joints. 

“Beer  drinkers  are  absolutely  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  class  of  subjects  a  surgeon  can  operate 
on.  Insignificant  scratches  are  liable  to  de¬ 
velop  a  long  train  of  dangerous  troubles.  The 
choking  up  of  the  sewers  and  absorbents  of  the 
body  brings  about  blood  poisoning  and  malig¬ 
nant  running  sores;  and  sometimes  delirium 
tremens  results  from  a  small  hurt.  It  is  dan¬ 
gerous  for  a  beer  drinker  to  even  cut  his  fin¬ 
ger.  No  wound  ever  heals  by  first  intention, 
but  takes  a  long  course  of  suppuration,  some 
times  with  very  offensive  discharges.  All  sur¬ 
geons  hesitate  to  perform  operations  on  a  beer 
drinker  that  they  would  undertake  with  the 
greatest  confidence  on  any  one  else. 

“I  have  told  you  the  frozen  truth — cold, 
calm,  scientific  facts,  such  as  the  profession 
everywhere  recognizes  as  absolute  truths.  I  do 
not  regard  beer  drinking  as  safe  for  any  one. 
It  is  a  dangerous,  aggressive  evil  that  no  one 
can  tamper  with  with  any  safety  to  himself. 
There  is  only  one  safe  course,  and  that  is  to  let 
it  alone  entirely.” 

Dr.  M.  H.  Paraiai.ee,  physician  and  surgeon 
twelve  years  in  Toledo,  says:  “The  majority 
of  saloon  keepers  die  from  dropsy,  arising  from 
kidney  and  liver  diseases,  induced  by  beer 
drinking.  My  experience  has  been  that  saloon 
keepers  and  men  working  around  breweries  are 
very  liable  to  these  diseases.  When  one  of 
these  apparently  stalwart,  beery  fellows  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  disorder  that  would  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  at  all  dangerous  in  a  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  constitution,  or  even  a  delicate,  weakly 
child  or  woman,  he  is  liable  to  drop  off  like 
an  over-ripe  apple  from  a  tree.  You  are  never 
sure  of  him  a  minute.  He  may  not  be  danger¬ 
ously  sick  to-day,  and  to-morrow  be  in  his 
shroud.  Most  physicians,  like  myself,  dread 
being  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  a  sick  man 
who  is  an  habitual  beer  drinker.  The  form  of 
Bright’s  disease  known  as  the  swollen  or  large 
white  kidney  is  much  more  frequent  among 
beer  drinkers  than  any  other  class  of  people.” 

Dr.  W.  T.  Ridenour,  during  the  war,  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  Twelfth  Ohio  Infantry,  medical  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Department  of  West  ^  irginta, 
has  resided  in  Toledo  fourteen  years,  served  as 
health  officer,  and  been  lecturer  in  the  Toledo 
medical  schools.  The  following  is  his  testi¬ 
mony:  ,  .  , 

“The  first  effect  of  the  habitual  use  of  beer 
is  on  the  stomach,  and  is  to  greatly  distend  it. 
In  a  post-mortem  examination  a  physician  in¬ 
stantly  recognizes  a  beer  drinker’s  stomach  by 
its  greatly  increased  dimensions.  The  liver  is 
the  great  laboratory,  the  workshop  of  the  body. 
Any  derangement  of  it  means  the  derangement 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  vital  machinery.  There 
can  be  no  health  anywhere  when  the  liver  is 
out  of  order.  Beer  drinking  overloads  it,  clogs 
it  up,  producing  congestion,  and  permanently 
cripples  it. 

“One  function  of  the  liver  is  to  separate  from 
the  blood  excrementitious  and  effete  substances 
that  should  be  thrown  off  through  the  kidneys 
in  the  urine.  Naturally,  when  the  working 


capacity  of  the  liver  is  crippled,  the  salts — urea 
and  the  urates — are  imperfectly  elaborated  and 
thrown  into  the  blood  and  kidneys  as  uric  acid, 
which  is  very  irritating  to  those  organs,  and 
produces  a  long  train  of  harmful  sequela;.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  rapid  spread  of  Bright’s 
disease  is  largely  due  to  beer  drinking.  I  have 
always  believed  that  Bayard  Taylor  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  German  beer  that  he  praised  so 
highly.  He  died  of  Bright's  disease  at  50, 
when  he  should  have  lived,  with  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  a  green  old  age.  He  went  just  as  beer 
drinkers  are  going  all  the  time  and  everywhere. 

“My  first  patient  was  a  saloon  keeper,  as  fine 
a  looking  man  physically  as  I  had  ever  seen — 
tall,  well  built,  about  35,  with  clear  eyes,  florid 
complexion,  muscles  well  developed.  He  had 
an  attack  of  pneumonia  in  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  lung,  a  simple,  well-defined  case, 
which  I  regarded  very  hopefully.  Doctors  are 
confident  of  saving  nineteen  out  of  twenty  such 
cases.  I  told  my  partner  so  in  the  evening. 
To  my  surprise  he  said  quietly,  ‘He’ll  die.’  I 
asked  what  made  him  think  so.  ‘He  is  a  beer 
drinker,’  he  answered.  My  patient  began  to 
recover  from  the  attack  on  the  lower  lobe. 
Suddenly  the  disease  lighted  up  in  the  middle 
lobe.  Finally  it  attacked  the  other  lung,  and 
my  patient  succumbed. 

“Beer  drinkers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  die 
of  pneumonia.  Their  vital  power,  their  power 
of  resistance,  their  ‘vis  medicatrix  naturae,’  is 
so  lowered  that  they  are  liable  to  drop  off  from 
any  form  of  acute  disease,  such  as  fevers,  pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  As  a  rule,  when  a  beer  drinker 
takes  the  pneumonia  he  dies. 

“Beer  drinking  produces  rheumatism  by  pro¬ 
ducing  chronic  congestion  and  ultimately  de¬ 
generation  of  the  liver,  thus  interfering  with 
its  function  by  which  the  food  is  elaborated 
and  fitted  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  and 
the  refuse  materials  oxidized  and  made  solu- 
able  for  elimination  by  the  kidneys,  thus  forc¬ 
ing  the  retention  in  the  body  of  the  excremen- 
tritious  and  dead  matter  I  have  spoken  of.  The 
presence  of  uric  acid  and  other  insoluble  effete 
matters  in  the  blood  and  tissues  is  one  main 
cause  of  rheumatism.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Curry,  whose  specialty  is  diseases 
of  eye  and  ear ,  a  sticcessful  practitioner  many 
years,  declined  to  discuss  the  general  physiolog¬ 
ical  effects  of  beer  and  other  intoxicants.  “I 
cannot  say  that  I  know  any  strictly  beer 
drinkers.  No  matter  what  they  have  begun 
upon,  all  the  drinkers  that  I  know  drink 
whisky  about  as  regularly  as  they  do  beer.  The 
fact  of  a  man  being  an  habitual  drinker  is 
always  regarded  as  a  very  bad  factor  by  every 
physician  and  surgeon  in  making  a  prognosis 
of  the  case. 

“Oculists  have  to  contend  with  a  disease  that 
has  been  named  ‘amblyopia,  potatorum,’  or 
drunkard’s  blindness,  which  actually  manifests 
itself  as  an  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve — a  wast¬ 
ing  away  from  want  of  nourishment.  When 
this  proceeds  to  a  certain  stage,  the  result  is 
total,  incurable  blindness. 

“Sqelberg  Weixs,  one  of  the  first  authori¬ 
ties  on  eye  diseases,  says  on  amblyopia:  ‘This 
toxic  effect  may  be  produced  by  alcohol,  to¬ 
bacco,  lead,  or  quinine.  The  amblyopia  met 


with  in  drunkards  (amblyopia  potatorum) 
generally  commences  with  the  appearance  of  a 
mist  or  cloud  before  the  eyes,  which  more  or 
less  surrounds  and  shrouds  the  object,  render¬ 
ing  it  hazy  and  indistinct.  In  some  cases  the 
impairment  becomes  so  that  only  the  largest 
print  can  be  deciphered;  but  the  sight  may  be 
completely  lost.’ 


“Steli.wagen  on  the  Eye,  another  author 
of  highest  repute,  says:  ‘By  the  complete  giv¬ 
ing  up  of  alcoholics  the  disease  may  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  and  often  cured.’  ” 


Dr.  S.  S.  Lungren,  a  leading  homeopathic 
physician  and  surgeon,  has  practiced  in  Toledo 
twenty-five  years.  “It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
part  of  the  confirmed  beer  drinker’s  machinery 
that  is  doing  its  work  as  it  should.  This  is 
why  their  life  cords  snap  off  like  glass  rods 
when  disease  or  accident  gives  them  a  little 
blow.  Beer  drinking  shortens  life.  This  is  not 
a  mere  opinion;  it  is  a  well  settled,  recognized 
fact.  Physicians  and  insurance  companies  ac¬ 
cept  this  as  unquestioningly  as  any  other  un¬ 
disputed  fact  of  science.  The  great  English 
physicians  decide  that  the  heart’s  action  is  in¬ 
creased  13  per  cent,  in  its  efforts  to  throw  off 
alcohol  introduced  into  the  circulation.  The 
result  is  easily  figured  out.  The  natural  pulse- 
beat  is,  say,  76  per  minute.  If  we  multiply 
this  by  60  minutes  in  an  hour,  and  24  hours  in 
a  day,  and  add  13  per  cent.,  we  find  that  the 
heart  has  been  compelled  to  do  an  extra  work 
during  that  time  in  throwing  off  the  burden 
of  a  few  drinks  (4.8  ounces  of  alcohol)  equal 
to  15.5  tens  lifted  one  foot  high. 

“Alcohol  causes  a  dilation  of  the  superficial 
blood  vessels,  as  it  does  of  all  of  them,  in  fact. 
This  gives  the  ruddy  look.  It  is  really  an  un¬ 
healthy  congestion  there  and  everywhere. 
Everywhere — heart,  brain,  stomach,  liver,  kid¬ 
neys,  lungs — it  breaks  down,  weakens,  en¬ 
feebles,  and  invites  attacks  of  disease,  and 
makes  recovery  from  any  attack  or  injury  pre¬ 
carious  and  difficult. 

“The  brain  and  its  membranes  suffer  se¬ 
verely,  and  after  irritation  and  inflammation 
conies  dullness  and  stupidity.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  many  brain  diseases 
and  cases  of  insanity  are  caused  by  excessive 
beer  drinking.  Everywhere  it  is  degeneration, 
and  the  ruinous  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
notorious  drinkers,  but  every  one  must  suffer 
just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he  or  she 
drinks.  He  diminishes  his  present  powers, 
shortens  his  life,  and  wrecks  himself.” 

Dr.  J.  T.  Woods,  three  years  United  States 
surgeon,  five  years  professor  in  Cleveland  Med¬ 
ical  College,  now  chief  surgeon  of  Wabash  sys¬ 
tem  of  railroads,  has  practiced  in  Toledo  six¬ 
teen  years.  He  says:  “I  have  never  had  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  any  beneficial  results  came 
from  the  use  of  beer  as  a  common  drink ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  slowly  but  positively  det¬ 
rimental.  Its  indiscriminate  use  as  a  beverage 
produces  the  most  damaging  effects,  as  other 
drugs  would  do.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
fallacy  than  that  any  active  medicine  can.  even 
in  small  quantities,  be  used  with  impunity.  It 
does  not  follow  because  we  cannot  measure  re¬ 
sults  that  there  are  none. 


“That  beer  is  foreign  to  nature’s  demand  is 
plainly  evident.  The  whole  organism  at  once 
sets  about  its  removal.  Every  channel  through 
which  it  can  he  got  rid  of  is  brought  into  play, 
and  does  not  cease  till  the  last  trace  is  gone. 
Reaching  a  certain  end  depends  only  on  the 
frequency  of  the  repetition.  The  whole  is  made 
up  of  the  parts ;  every  drink  counts  one.  These 
'ones’  added  together  make  the  wreck;  to  se¬ 
cure  this  result  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
the  single  numbers  sufficient.  Each  leaves  its 
footprints  in  one  way  or  another;  and  the  idea 
that,  because  you  stop  before  you  stagger,  the 
system  takes  no  note  of  the  damaging  material 
you  put  into  it  is  a  ruinous  delusion.  That 
confirmed  beer  drinkers  are  especially  un¬ 
promising  patients  all  practical  surgeons 
agree.”  *  *  *  * 

Dii.  C.  A.  Kirkley,  in  constant  practice  in 
Toledo  fifteen  years,  says:  “I  do  not  believe 
the  healthy  organism  needs  an  artificial  prop 
to  sustain  it.  Depression  below  the  standard 
of  health  always  follows  just  in  proportion  as 
the  system  is  stimulated  above  that  standard. 
Its  effect  on  nutrition ,  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  circulation  must  be  injurious.  *  *  *  * 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  cases  in  which 
nervous  wear  and  tear  in  an  active  life  has 
been  kept  up  by  stimulants  without  apparent 
loss  of  power  for  years.  Bodily  and  mental 
vigor,  however,  suddenly  fail.  The  repeated 
application  of  the  stimulus  that  the  exertion 
might  be  prolonged  has  really  expended  the 
power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  prepared  him 
for  more  complete  prostration.  The  temporary 
advantage  was  purchased  at  a  great  cost.  The 
greater  the  expenditure  of  nervous  power  by 
the  use  of  stimulants,  the  more  complete  the 
exhaustion.  *  *  *  *  On  the  other  hand, 

the  man  who  has  abstained  from  alcoholic 
beverages,  having  overtaxed  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  only  needs  a  short  period  of  rest  and 
change  for  the  renovation  of  his  system  and 
the  recovery  of  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  My 
experience  is  that  sickness  is  always  more 
fatal  in  beer  drinkers,  and  serious  accidents  are 
usually  fatal  with  them. 

“The  effect  of  alcohol  in  producing  disease 
and  predisposing  to  it  is  perhaps  greatest  in 
tropical  countries.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
unhealthy  the  locality  the  more  do  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  indulge  in  stimulants,  either  from  the 
mistaken  notion  that  they  can  better  withstand 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  or  a  disposition  to 
make  their  short  life  a  jolly  one.  Under  its 
influence  the  mental  powers  are  more  inactive 
than  the  physical.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
cause  that  operates  more  powerfully  in  the 
production  of  insanity,  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  excites  the  action  of  other  causes  that  may 
be  present. 

“Plutarch  says,  ‘One  drunkard  begets  an¬ 
other;’  and  Aristotle,  'Drunken  women  bring 
forth  children  like  unto  themselves.’  A  report 
was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
I  think  by  Dr.  Howe,  on  idiocy.  He  had 
learned  the  habits  of  the  parents  of  300  idiots, 
and  145,  nearly  half,  are  reported  as  known  to 
be  habitual  drunkards,  showing  the  enfeebled 
constitution  of  the  children  of  drunkards.  I 
have  in  mind  an  instance  where  children  born 


to  the  mother,  begotten  when  the  father  was 
intoxicated,  all  died  within  eight  months  of 
birth.  They  would  have  recovered,  had  they 
not  had  the  enfeebled  constitution  inherited 
from  their  intemperate  father.  Instances  are 
recorded  where  both  parents  were  intoxicated 
at  the  time  of  conception,  and  the  result  was 
an  idiot.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  that  in¬ 
ebriety  not  only  makes  more  destructive  what¬ 
ever  taint  may  exist,  but  impairs  the  health 
and  natural  vigor  for  remote  generations. 

“I  believe  that  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  cases 
of  chronic  Bright’s  disease  are  directly  pro¬ 
duced  by  it.  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  has  not  been  intemperate  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  proportion  may 
be  too  high,  but  that  is  certainly  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Christian,  a  celebrated  author, 
states  that  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the 
cases  met  with  in  Edinburgh  were  in  habitual 
drunkenness.” 

Dr.  A.  McFarland  writes  thus:  “It  is  your 
stout  old  hero,  who  goes  to  bed  every  night 
with  liquor  enough  under  his  belt  to  fuddle 
the  brains  of  a  half  dozen  ordinary  men,  and 
yet  lives  out  his  three-score  and  ten,  that  will 
be  found  at  the  head  of  the  stock  that  pour 
into  the  world,  generation  after  generation, 
such  a  crop  of  lunatics,  epileptics,  eccentrics, 
and  inebriates  as  we  often  see.  The  impunity 
with  which  one  so  constituted  will  violate  all 
physical  law  gets  its  set-off  in  a  succeeding 
generation,  when  the  great  harvest  begins. 

“That  ‘the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are 
visited  upon  the  children;’  that  ‘the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children’s  teeth 
are  set  on  edge,’  are  truths  that  no  Scripture 
is  needed  to  teach.  In  other  words,  he  who 
sins  through  physical  excess  does  not  do  half 
the  harm  to  himself  that  he  does  to  the  in¬ 
heritors  of  his  blood.  The  penalty  must  be 
paid  as  sure  as  there  is  seed  time  and  hai'vest.” 

The  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company — one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country — has  for  years  been  investigating 
the  relation  of  beer  drinking  to  longevity ;  or 
otherwise,  whether  beer  drinkers  are  desirable 
risks  to  a  life  insurance  company. 

He  declared,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  ob¬ 
servations  carried  on  among  a  selected  group 
of  persons  who  were  habitual  drinkers  of  beer, 
that  although  for  two  or  three  years  there  was 
nothing  remarkable,  yet  presently  death  began 
to  strike,  and  then  the  mortality  became 
astounding  and  uniform  in  its  manifestations. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it;  the  history  was 
almost  invariable;  robust,  apparent  health,  full 
muscles,  a  fair  outside,  increasing  weight,  florid 
faces ;  then  a  touch  of  cold  or  a  sniff  of  malaria, 
and  instantly  some  acute  disease,  with  almost 
invariable  typhoid  symptoms,  was  in  violent 
action,  and  ten  days  or  less  ended  it. 

It  was  as  if  the  system  had  been  kept  fair 
on  the  outside,  while  within  it  was  eaten  to  a 
shell,  and  at  the  first  touch  of  disease  there 
was  utter  collapse,  every  fiber  was  poisoned 
and  weak.  And  this  in  its  main  features, 
varying  in  degree,  has  been  his  observation  in 
beer  drinking  everywhere.  It  is  peculiarly  de¬ 
ceptive  at  first;  it  is  thoroughly  destructive  at 
the  last. 
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ISLANDS’  NEED  IS  LAW 


President  Urges  Legislation 
for  Philippines. 


itEPOET  TRANSMITTED  TO  SENATE 


itPHDli  or  Tnft  CommlMlon’t  Inquiry,  For¬ 
warded,  Together  with  Secretary  Root’s 
Review— Vnwt  Kenourcea  of  the  Inlands 
Awaiting  Lawn  to  Stimulate  Develop- 
ment— Rebellion  Waning  Since  Election— 
Fonaded  on  Gigantic  Murder  Conspiracy. 


The  President  yesterday  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  inclosing  the  report  of  the  Taft 
Philippine  commission.  In  his  message  of 
transmittal  the  President  says  that  the 
report  includes  not  only  the  reports  of  the 
commission,  but  Its  acts  of  legislation  "and 
ottier  important — information  relating- -lo- 
the  conditions  and  Immediate  wants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.” 

Concluding,  the  Pre&UBm-t-says:  ”1  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  legislation  under  which 
the  government  of  the  Islands  may  have 
uthority  to  assist  In  their  peaceful  in- 
us trial  development  In  the,  directions  lu- 
_lea  ted  by  the  Secretary  of  War." 

The  Cabinet  meeting  yesterday  was  oc¬ 
cupy  U  almost  entirely  by  the  reading  of 
the  report  to  the  President  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  on  the  Philippine  situation. 
The  report  was  made  up  from  written  re¬ 
ports  made  by  the  Taft  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission  as  late  as  November  20  last,  and 
telegraphic  reports  made  since  that  date. 
In  his  letter* transmitting  the  report.  Sec- 


source,  but  that  business  is  hampered  and 
endangered  by  the  scarcity  of  currency, 
and  there  Is  no  law  under  which  cur¬ 
rency  can  be  supplied  from  either  public 
or  private  source.  The  army  has  brought 
the  Philippines  to  the  point  where  they 
offer  a  ready  and  attractive  field  for  in¬ 
vestment  and  enterprise,  but  to  make  this 
possible  there  must  be  mining  laws,  home¬ 
stead  and  land  laws,  general  transporta¬ 
tion  laws,  banking,  and  currency  laws. 

Beyond  MHUnrj  Power. 

"Such  laws  the  military  government 
cannot  supply.  Broad  and  peremptory  as 
are  Its  powers  for  the  time,  it  is  tempo¬ 
rary  In  its  character,  and'  cannot  project 
its  authority  into  the  future.  It  cannot 
give  title  to  the  settler  or  the  miner,  or 
corporate  rights  to  the  bank  or  railroad. 

"The  great  agency  to  bring  industrial 
activity  and  awakened  enterprise  and 
prosperity  and  contentment  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Philippines  must  be  not  a  mili¬ 
tary  government,  but  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  which  has  built  up 
our  own  country.  With  increased  activity 
of  Individual  enterprise  and  business  will 
come  the  greater  revenues  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  proper  duties  of 
civil  government,  for  harbor  Improve¬ 
ments,  and  paved  and  sewered  streets  and 
passable  highways  and  adequate  schools 


and  effective  police.  It  Is  to  the  exhibition  I  the  masses  of  the  people  are  ignorant, 
of  such  manifest  results  of  good  govern- 
menl  that  we  must  look  as  the  chief 
means  of  convincing  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  that  our  professions  of 
interest  In  their  welfare  are  sincere. 

"The  section  of  the  report  on  the  liquor 
traffic  In  Manila  Indicates  that  the  powers 
of  the  commission  are  ample  to  deal  with 
that  subject;  that  they  have  devoted  great 
attention  to  It,  and  that  the  difficulties 
which  they  experience  are  the  same  as 
those  which  confront  Congress  in  govern¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Washington  and  our  State 

legislatures  in  dealing  with  the  |  patgn.^A  considerable  gathering  of  in¬ 

ject,  while  the  success  which  they  have  s  enlg  caused  a  nurry  of  excitement 
attained  will  compare  favorably  with  the  andgfear  among  the  natives,  and  the  rail- 
results  here.  Many  false  and  misleading  road  wag  glighfly  damaged.  This  damage 
statements  have  been  made  regarding  The  .  found  tQ  haye  been  duc  to  the  peo- 

use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Manila.  The  q£  a  single  barrio,  who  were  forced  by 
SYcltvSy\Tul‘™“  anrrkerif  within  ,  an  Insurgent  leader  under  threat!  to 
bounds  in  the  city  of  Manila  than  in  any  |  commit  it.  The  disturbance  considerably 


hood  of  100.000  words.  Subjects  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  commissioners  as  follows: 

Taft — The  civil  service,  the  friars,  and 
public  lands. 

Worcester— Municipal  corporations,  for¬ 
estry,  agriculture,  mining,  and  public 
health. 

Wright— Internal  improvements,  fran¬ 
chises,  militia,  and  police  and  criminal 
code. 

Ide— Oode  of  civil  procedure,  courts, 
banks  and  currency,  and  registration 
laws. 

Moses— Schools  and  taxation. 

Taft,  Wright,  and  Ide— Civil  code. 

The  commission— Central,  department, 
and  provincial  governments. 

A  particularly  interesting  section  of  the 
report,  introducing  the  whole  subject  of 
Philippine  relations,  deals  with  military 
and  political  conditions,  the  effect  of  the 
American  elections,  and  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure  and  acts.  The  commission  tells 
how  they  took  much  formal  testimony, 
but  gathered  more  information  from  in¬ 
formal  conversations  when  no  stenogra¬ 
pher  was  present.  It  Is  said; 

"Many  witnesses  were  examined  as  to 
the  form  of  government  best  adapted  to 
these  islands  and  satisfactory  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  All  the  evidence  taken,  no  matter 
vhat  the  bias  of  the  witness,  showed  that 

le  masses  of  the  people  are  iunorant, 
..•edulous,  and  child-like,  and  that  under 
any  government  the  electoral  franchises 
must  be  much  limited,  because  the  large 
majority  will  not,  for  a  long  time,  be 
■capable .afc- it.” 

Flurry  in  i lot lu. 

Treating  Of  conditions  in  the  provinces 
separately,  the  commission  says  that  In 
Iloilo,  supposed  to  be  free  from  Insurgents, 
these  became  unsettled  between  August 
anil  November  last  owing  to  the  activity 
of  Tlnio,  the  missionary  work  of  certain 
Tagalogs,  and  the  Impetus  furnished  by 
the  report  of  the  American  electoral  cam- 


tlons  existing  In  the  Philippines  Islands 
which  indicate  that  the  development  of 
that  country  along  the  lines  of  peaceful 
industrial  progress  now  requires  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  powers  of  civil  government  not 
vested  In  this  department,  or  in  you  as 
military  commander,  but  requiring  a  grant 
of  authority  from  the  Congress. 

"The  commission  gives  a  gratifying  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progress  made  In  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  the  gradual  sub¬ 
sidence  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Information 
received  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  re¬ 
port  confirms  the  favorable  anticipations 
of  the  commission.  A  personal  letter  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  from  Judge  Taft,  dated  De¬ 
cember  14,  1900,  says: 

.  Since  writing  you  about  3,000  insurgents  in 
Ilocos  Norto  hnvo  suronderod  and  10,000  persons 
who  w*ro  not  well  affected  toward  us  in  Panay 
have  taken  tho  oath  of  allegiance.  1  havo  re¬ 
ceived  two  papers  from  native  priests,  eighteen  in 
number,  und  I  am  told  that  there  will  be  a  great 
many  other  papers  signed  by  a  great  many  more 
native  priests,  tendering  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  promising  fldellty  without 
mental  reserve  Tho  native  priests  are  those  who 
havo  held  out  longest  in  favor  of  tho  Insurgents 
and  against  the  Americans,  and  I  deem  this  action 
i>h  of  great  Importance.  Tho  army  Is  hitting  small 
but  hard  knocks  against  tho  Insurgents  every¬ 
where.  Since  tho  election  there  has  been. a  great 
falling  off  In  tho  activity  of  tho  Insurgents  In  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  their  sole  activity  has  been  dis¬ 
played  In  avoiding  the  flghta  which  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  our  troops  have  brought  about. 

Commission  Urges  Spooner  Biill. 

"On  tho  2d  of  January  the  commission, 
as  a  body,  re-enforced  the  views  contain¬ 
ed  in  their  report  by  the  following  dis¬ 
patch  from  ilanlla: 

Root,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

If  you  approve,  ask  transmission  to  proper 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  following:  Pas- 
augc  of  Spooner  bill  at  present  session  greatly 
neoded  to  socuro  best  results  from  Improving  con¬ 
ditions,  Until  its  pasaago  no  purely  central  civil 
government  can  be  established;  no  public  fran¬ 
chises  of  pny  kind  granted,  and  no  substantial 
Investment  of  private  capital  In  Internal  improve¬ 
ments  possible.  All  are  needed  as  most  Important 
step  In  completo  paclDcatlon.  Strong  peace  party 
Organized  with  defined  purposo  of  securing  civil 
government  under  United  States  and  reasonably 
expect  civil  government  und  relief  from  Inevitable 
but  annoying  restraints  of  military  rule  long  before 
subject  can  bo  taken  up  by  new  Congress.  Tlmo 
near  at  hand,  In  our  opinion,  when  disturbances 
existing  can  bettor  be  suppressed  by  native  police 
of  a  civil  government,  with  army  as  auxiliary 
force,  than  by  continuance  of  complete  military 
control  Power  to  make  change  should  be  put  In 
hapda  of  President  to  act  promptly  when  tlmo  ar¬ 
rives  to  give  Filipino  ^people  an  object  lesson  In 
advantages  of  peace.  Quasl-clvll  government  under 
way— power  piost  restricted  and  unsatisfying. 
Commission  embarrassed  In  securing  good  material 
for  judicial  and  other  service  by  necessarily  pro¬ 
visional  character  of  military  government  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  tenure. 

Sale  of  public  lands  and  allowance  of  mining 
claims  Impossible  until  Spooner  bill.  Hundreds 
American  minors  on  ground  awaiting  law  to  pi 
feet  claims.  More  coming.  Good  element  In  paci¬ 
fication.  Urgently  recommend  amendment  Spooner 
bill  80  that  Its  operation  be  not  postponed  until 
comploto  suppression  of  all  Insurrection,  but  only 
until  In  President’s  judgment  civil  government 
may  bo  safely  established.  Conditions  rapidly  Im¬ 
proving  to  polot  where  civil  government,  with  aid 
of  army,  will  bo  more  efficient  to  secure  peace 
than  military  control.  COMMISSION. 

Election  Resale  Hastening  Pence. 

A  dispatch,  from  Judge  Taft,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1901,  says: 

Conditions  rapidly  Improving.  Rifles,  officers, 
privates  are  being  captured  or  surrender  dally  In 
considerable  numbers  In  North  and  South  Luzon. 
Same  conditions  In  Panay,  whore  more  than  36,000 
have  taken  onth  of  alloglance.  Insurgent  forces 
completely  scattered  and  leader,  Dclgabo,  negotiat¬ 
ing  for  surrender.  Work  In  Samar  slower,  because 
of  Lucbon’s  long  uncontested  occupation  of  Interior 
and  swollen  streams  early  In  campaign.  Campaign 
In  Samar  has  driven  bands  Into  Leyte,  producing 
disturbance,  but  information  Is  ,tlmt  conditions 
there  favorable.  Federal  party  foi  peace;  direct 
result  -of.  alction.  Yv'ell  Wwinlxed  and  rapidly  fn- 

. .  to  Manila:  preprint-.  to 

.  many  provtm 


city  of  similar  or  greater  size  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  A  strict  high  license  law  is  en¬ 
forced,  under  which  the  native  saloons  or 
wine  shops  have  been  reduced  from  4,000 
at  the  time  of  American  occupation  to  100 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  saloons  sell¬ 
ing  American  liquors.  Including  hotels 
and  restaurants,  have  been  reduced  from 
224  In  February,  1900,  to  105  at  the  date  of 
this  report,  and  to  88  at  the  present  time. 
Of  these,  but  48  are  permitted  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors.  All  ot  these  saloons  are 
closed  at  half-past  8  In  the  evening,  and 
are  prevented  from  making  sales  until  the 
following  day,  and  all  are  closed!  and 
prevented  from  selling  on  Sundays. 

Saloons  Here  and  in  Mnulln. 


Invitations  from  leading 

Lawn  Ur«c 

•  "The  report  shows  |hcf£  the  Islands  ar/ 
estimated  to  contain  m.bout  seventy-thri 
million  acres  of  land,  of  which  less  thin 
five  million  are  held  in  private  ownership, 
leaving  In  public  lands  over  sixty-el;  ht 
million  acres;  that  this  land  is  for  he 
most  part  exceedingly  fertile,  well  water¬ 
ed,  adapted  to  the  raising  of  a  p  ?at 
variety  of  useful  crops,  much  of  It  covi  -ed 
by  tho  most  valuable  timber,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  deposits  of  gold,  of  copper  of  h  rh- 
grado  iron,  and  of  excellent  coal;  t  int 
more  a  thousand  mining  prospect  rs, 
chiefly  American,  are  already  seatte  ed 
throughout  the  Islands  waiting  for  fcie 
enactment  of  some  law  under  which  tl^y 
may  acquire  rights  to  mining  claims  cov¬ 
ering  their  discoveries  of  mineral;  th^t 
the  public  lands  have  never  been  sui\ 
veyed,  and  no  facilities  have  been  af’ 
forded  for  the  Filipinos  to  acquire  title, 
and  that  from  two  to  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  natives  are  now  living  as 
squatters  on  these  lands  waiting  for  some 
homestead  or  settlers’  law,  under  which 
they  may  become  owners  of  the  lands 
they  fill,  or  still  other  lands;  that  capi¬ 
tal  Is  waiting  ready  to  inaugurate  the 
enterprises  which  shall  develop  this  vast 
natural  wealth,  but  there  is  no  authority 
under  which  railroads  or  other  means,  of 
communication  can  be  constructed  to  get 
the  products  of  the  land  to  the  market- 


“Manila  has  a  population  of  over  400,000, 
and  as  against  her  400  native  and  88  for¬ 
eign  saloons  for  that  population, 
we  have  in  this  country  the  city  of 
No.  of 

Population.  Saloons. 

Washington  . . 273.71S  513 

Cleveland  . 381.763  1.8SS 

Cincinnati  . 335.802  1,727 

New  Orleans  .  287.101  1.370 

Mllwaukco  . .  2S5.315  1.717 

San  Francisco . 312.733  3,007 

St.  Loula  . 575.236  2.060 

Hull  I  more  . 608,957  1.988 

Boston  .  660.S92  799 

Philadelphia  . 1.293.697  1.703 

Chicago  . 1.698,576  6.860 

New  York  . 3,437,202  10.833 

•since  the  date  of  the  commission’s  re¬ 
port,  further  regulations  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  bv  them  limiting  the  portions  of  the 
city  In  which  the  traffic  is  permitted,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  dealing  with 
the  subject  with  wisdom,  firmness,  and  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  conditions.  In  or¬ 
der  to  bring  our  Information  down  to  the 
present  Time,  I  have  raop.n tlv  In¬ 

quiries  to  the  president  of  tlie  commission 
and  the  military  governor,  which,  togeth¬ 
er,  with  their  answers,  are  appended 
hereto. 

Military  Orders  Superseded. 

'Acting  upon  that  clause  of  your  in¬ 
structions,  which  vests  in  the  Philippine 
Commission  authority  to  exercise,  subject 
to  your  approval  through  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  that  part  of  your  military  au¬ 
thority  which  is  legislative  In  its  charac¬ 
ter,  the  corpmlssion  has  adopted  regular 
methods  of  legislative  procedure  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  a  general  civil  character,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  In  the  form  of  military  or¬ 
ders,  now  receive  a  form  corresponding  to 
their  true  character,  of  legislative  enact¬ 
ments. 

"The  commission  transmits  -with  the 
report  the  regulations,  forty-seven 
number,  which  they  had  adopted  prior  to 
the  12th  of  November,  and  to  these  I  add 
from’  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
eight  additional  enactments,  numbered 
forty-eight  to  fifty-five,  inclusive,  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  mall  following  the  report.  ! 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  an  exam 
ination  of  these  acts,  as  well  as  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  report,  will  carry  to  your  mind, 
as  it  has  to  mine,  the  conviction  that  the 
commission  is  preceding  In  accordance 
with  the  high  spirit  of  your  Instructions, 
and  with  zeal  and  discretion  is  pressing 
forward  with  all  practicable  speed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  civil  government  in  con¬ 
formity  to  American  institutions,  and  In 
fulfillment  of  our  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.” 

Recent  Reports  by  Cable. 

The  recent  cable  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  In  Manila,  referred  to  In 
Secretary  Root’s  letter,  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  ot  tho  lGth, 
drunkenness  this  army  r.o  more  noticeable  hero 
than  In  garrisons  United  States.  Considering 
whole  force  as  unit,  probably  Very  much  loss.  In 
Manila  drunken  men  very  noticeable;  effect  ono 
drunkard  In  public  place  creates  Impression  among 
citizens  of  extensive  disorders  throughout  whole 
force,  which  Is  not  ease.  Army  In  Bplendld  disci¬ 
pline,  high  state  efficiency,  doing  hardest  kind 
service,  most  faithful  Inspiring  manner.  Houses 
prostitution  not  licensed,  protected,  encouraged.  . 

7  MACARTHUR.  ' 

A  cable  from  the  commission  also  gave 
t he  information  that  in  November,  1898. 
The  spread  of  diseases  of  a  certain  nature 
riimong  soldiers  led  military  authorities, 
'in  order  to  maintain  the  effectiveness  of 
the  army,  to  subject  women  of  known 
Immoral  character  to  certified  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  confinement  of  the  diseased 
.In  a  special  hospital,  expense  of  which 
was.  paid  from  a  fund  in  custody 
of  an  army  officer,  secured  solely 
from  fees  charged  for  examination  of  50 
cents  to  $2,  according  to  place  of  exami¬ 
nation.  The  system,  the  commission  says, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of 
disability  from  this  cause.  The  cablegram 
adds:  “Purely  army  police  measure,  out¬ 
side  our  jurisdiction,  military  necessity. 
Result  better  than  futile  attempt  at  total 
suppression  In  Oriental  city  of  300,000  pro¬ 
ducing  greater  evil.  General  moral  condi¬ 
tion  of  city  greatly  maligned.  Crimes  of 
violence  now  comparatively  few.  Gam¬ 
bling  greatly  decreased.  Native  vino 
shops  in  Manila  In  August,  1S98,  4,000. 
Now  reduced  to  400.  American  saloons, 
including  hotel  and  restaurants,  reduced 
from  224  In  February,  1900,  to  88  now.  Of 
Itthese  only  48  licensed  to  sell  spirituous 
liquors.  COMMISSION.” 

Details  nf  tlio -Inquiry. 

While  Secretary  Root’s  letter  transmit¬ 
ting  the  commission’s  report  is  a  general 
review  of  the  more  Important  matters 
connected  with  the  Islands,  there  are 
many  interesting  subjects  treated  al 
length  by  the  commission  which  are 
not  touched  upon  by  the  Secretary.  The 
entire  report  contains  In  the  neighbor- 


affected  business  between  Manila  and  the 
country.  The  unfortunate  reverses  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Sinoloan  and 
Marinduque  served  to  render  the  insurg¬ 
ent  leaders  more  defiant  and  boastful, 
and,  says  the  commission,  "possibly  to 
postpone  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection 
predicted  In  our  dispatch  as  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  within  sixty  days  after  the  election 
for  a  somewhat  longer  period.” 

From  all  the  Information  we  can  get, 

seems  clear  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  long  for  peace,  and  are  entire¬ 
ly  willing  to  accept  the  establishment  of 
a  government  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States.  They  are,  however, 
restrained  by  fear  from  taking  any  action 
to  assist  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion,  which  has  for  Its  Indispensable  sup¬ 
port  a  conspiracy  of  murder.  Without 
this,  armed  resistance  to  the  United 
States  authority  would  have  long  ago 
ceased.  Any  one  suspected  of  giving  In¬ 
formation  to  the  Americans  concerning 
the  insurgents  is  immediately  marked  for 
assassination.  The  ramifications  of  the 
conspiracy  are  so  wide  that  it  has  effect¬ 
ed  the  terrorism  of  an  entire  people. 

Mnrked  Effect  of  Election  Result. 

’It  is  a  Mafia  on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  difficulty  the  people  have  In  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  Americans,  because  of 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  language, 
character,  and  ci^toms,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  silent  In  any 
event,  and  when  this  is  accompanied  by 
the  very  present  prospect  of  being  ab¬ 
ducted,  boloed,  or  tortured;  if  any  dis¬ 
closure  is  made,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
the  insurgents  are  able  to  assume  the 
role  of  amigo  when  pressed  and  hide 
themselves  m  barrios  oi  on?  wwaa  U' 
driven  out  of  the  mountains  where  they 
have  their  headquarters. 

"In.  Southern  Luzon1  the  conditions 
have  improved  in  the  province  of  Cavite, 
Batangas,  and:  Laguna  during  the  lust 
month.  The  province  of  Tayabas  is 
peaceful.  The  towns  are  full  of  people,  a 
sure  indication  of  freedom  from  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  houses  are  difficult  to  secure. 
In  the  Camarines-  and  Albay  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  so  satisfactory,  but  they 
are  growing  better.  In  the  Visayans  and 
Mindanao  the  conditions  are  much  the 
same  as  reported  in  our  dispatch  of  Aug¬ 
ust  21,  except  that  in  Leyte  much  im¬ 
provement  has  been  made. 

“Any  statement  of  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  these  islands  during  the  last 
six  months  which  ignbres  the  effect  oi 
the  American  election  as  a  controlling  ele¬ 
ment  In  the  situation  Is  necessarily  Inad¬ 
equate.  Since  the  result  was  announced, 
there  has  been  a  great  decreuse  In  insur¬ 
gent  activity.  The  intensest  interest  was 
felt  by  the  insurgents  before  the  election 
in  the  Issue,  and  the  iptensest  disappoint¬ 
ment  since,  which  will  certainly  effec., 
the  collapse  of  the  Insurrection  in  Lhe 
near  future.  Capital  and  all  business  In¬ 
terests  hung  upon  the  predictions  of  sue-  , 
cess  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  No 
one  breathed  more  freqly  and  took  more 
enjoyment  in  the  result  as  announced 
than  the  conservative  Filipino  people  who 
had  anything  to  lose  from  the  anareny 
which  it  was  sure  would  follow  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  these  islands  under  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  defeated  party  in  the  late  elec¬ 
tion.  as  that  policy  was  understood  here 
by  the  insurrectos  and  other  Filipinos. 
Conditions  Will  steadily  Improve. 
'From  now  on  conditions  in  these  isl¬ 
ands  will  grow  steadily  better,  and  how¬ 
ever  formidable  the  difficulties  really  are, 
the  possibilities  that  present  themselves 
of  Improving  the  condition  of  the  people, 
in  education,  wealth,  comfort,  and  In  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  govern  themselves 
cannot  but  awaken  the  deepest  enthusi¬ 
asm  on  the  part  of  every  friend  of  civili¬ 
zation  familiar  with  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions.” 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  in  the  re¬ 
port  and  one  of  .the  most  absorbing  inter¬ 
est  concerns  the  friars  in  the  Philippines. 
The  commission  handles  this  subject  in 
the  greatest  detail  and  with  the  utmost 
•.freedom.  It  gives  the  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  these  friars  from  their  places 
by  the  rebels,  and  declares  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  question  agitating  the  Filipino  is 
Ijether  they  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 


lurld  and  somewhat  overdrawn  pictures 
painted  by  the  anti-friar  writers.” 

The  report  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  land  owned- by  four  oi  filers  of  friars  In 
the  islands,  namely,  the  AugusUin.ins, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
Reenllectos,  is  approximately  403,000  acres, 
besides  which  they  have  large  sums  of 
money  to  loan.  Most  of  this  property  has 
been  transferred;  by  the  Dominicans  to  a 
man  named  Andrews,  by  the  Auguslin- 
ians  and  by  the  Recollectos  to  English 
corporations,  but  the  commission  says 
that  these  transfers  are  not  genuine  and 
the  friars  remain  the  owners.  It  de¬ 
clares.  however,  that  the  United  States 
government  Is  bound  by  treaty  to  protect: 
these  Interests,  and  suggests  that  they  boi 
purchased  for  public  lands,  out  of  tho  Isl¬ 
and  revenues  and  by  condemnation  If 
need  be.  though  the  orders  have  express¬ 
ed  a  willingness  to  sell  at  a  satisfactory 
price. 

Substitute  American  I’l-fests, 

Regarding  the  return  of  the  friars,  the 
commission  says  that  the  deep-seated 
hatred  of  the  people  must  he  reckoned 
with.  It  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
American  cause  if  the  Catholic  Church 
were  to  substitute  American  priests,  but 
this' is  a  question  of  church  policy  with 
which  the  commission  has  nothing  to  do. 
Says  the  report: 

"It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  political 
question  will  be  eliminated  If  the  friars 
are  not  sent  back." 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  subject  of  re- 

ijy  rtiniiiijBMji  y  b&s 

on  the  basis  of  the  Fulibault  plan.  The" 
commission  says:  "It  Is  not  certain  that 
this  would  completely  meet  the  views  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  it  Is  likely 
It  will  avoid:  that  active  hostility  to 
a  public  school  system  which  might  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  spreading  educa¬ 
tion  among  these  Catholic  people." 

The  question  of  establishing  adequate 
means  of  communication  between  and 
throughout  the  Islands  is  deemed  second¬ 
ary  In  importance  only  to  the  primary 
schools  as  an  educator  of  the  people.  The 
commission  states  that  it  has  no  author- 
icy  to  grant  franchises  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways,  and  advises  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  empower  it  with  this  right, 
believing  that  the  construction  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roads,  backed  by  foreign  capital, 
would  ensue  immediately. 

The  reoort  says  that  all  the  courts  are 
performing  their  regular  functions^  though 


pel  conning  men  resume  luuuviuuo,  umuhu 
in  a  provisional  way.  In  the  Supreme 
Court  the  justices  are  mostly  Filipinos, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  all  na¬ 
tives.  The  commission  says  that  the 
judicial  salaries  are  miserably  inadequate,  | 
and  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that, 
charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  have  ) 
arisen.  The  co;mmisslon  hopes  to  reor- 1 
ganize  the  judiciary  early  this  year,  but 
declares  that  the  establishment  ol  a  Fed¬ 
eral  court  Is  not  within  Its  jurisdiction.  | 
The  civil  code  Is  stated  to.  be  adequate  J 
for  the  solution  of  commercial  contro¬ 
versies  and  the  regulation  of  all  civil  con-  I 
duct. _ 

URGE  SPOONER  BILL 

Filipinos  Believe  Time  Has  Come  to  Estab¬ 
lish  Civil  Government. 

•Manila,  Jan.  25.— The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  party  'has  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  requesting  the  Philippine  Commis¬ 
sion  to  urge  upon  President  McKinley 
that  the,  passage  of  the  Spooner  bill  by 
Congress  is  an  urgent  necessity,  as  the 
progress  of  the  archipelago  demands  an 
authority  which  can  legislate  and  control 
the  Incorporation  of  concerns,  regulate 
mining  claims,  dispose  of  public  lands, 
and  perform  other  functions  not  vested  In 
either  the  military  or  legislative  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  petitioners  state  the  time  is  ripe  for 
a  general  civil  government,  and  the  es- 1 
tabllshment  of  which  will  win  over  those. 

itivorhig  .  Cho  iusur Ye»  U-v.,  ~—  'f'  '1- 

same  time  it  will  encourage  the  natives  to 
subscribe  In  favor  of  a  settled  government 
in  the  Philippines  under  American  sover¬ 
eignty.  Therefore,  they  urge  that  the 
Spooner  bill,  which  empowers  President 
McKinley,  in  his  discretion,  to  declare 
the  insurrection  ended,  and  to  establish  a 
civil  government,  be  passed  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  commission,  while 
desirous  that  a  full  quota  of  troops  shall 
continue  here,  Will  recommend  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Spooner  bill.  The  officials  of 
the  Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  persons  express  their  Intention  of 
cabling  to  President  McKinley  to  the 
same  effect.  .  ,  .  , 

Secretary  Root  has  advised  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  inform  Inquirers  that  the  ports  In 
the  southern  islands  will  not  be  closed. 


that'  the  building  of  fifty-five  miles  of 
railroad  already  surveyed  would  throw 
open  to  the  Inhabitants  of  tlie  Islands  as 
an  unsurpassed  health  resort  the  high 
table  '.and  of  Bonguet,  in  Northern  Lu¬ 
zon,  free  from  tropical  vegetation,  with 
forests  of  pine,  and  with  the  cool  and  in¬ 
vigorating  climate  of  the  northern  temp¬ 
erate  zone;  but  there  Is  no  law;  under 
which  the  railroad  can  be  built:  that  un¬ 
der  all  its  disadvantages  business  has 
Increased,  and  the  customs  receipts  a"o 
more  than  double  the  amount  collected 
fcv  the  Spanish  government  from  the  same 


The  commission  listened  to  all  sides,  In¬ 
cluding  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  himself 
a  friar,  and  the  churchmen  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  him.  Laymen,  officers,  newspa¬ 
per  iorrespondents,  and  others  had  their 
chance  to  testify  upon  this  subject  The 
commission  gives  the  conclusions  reached 
upon!  this  mass  of  testimony.  It  shows 
thatlthe  friar  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
authority,  governmental  as  well  as  reli- 
gioup.  in  his  locality;  and  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  /function  of  government  could  be  per¬ 
formed  without  his  assistance  and  partic¬ 
ipation.  As  to  the  mooted  question  of  the 
Immorality  of  the  friars  the  commission 
has  much  to  say.  and  this  portion  of  the 
r/port  reads  like  some  extract  from  a 
history  of  medieval  times.  Summing  up. 
ft  is  said  that  the  evidence  on  this  point 
ns  so  strong  that  It  seems  to  clearly  es¬ 
tablish  that  there  were  enough  Instances 
in  each  province  to  give  considerable 
ground  for  the  general  report. 

Immoralities  of  tlie  Friars. 

That  such  Immorality  should  exist 
among  the  friars  is,  however,  not  strange, 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
came  from .  the  ignorant  peasantry  of 
Andalusia,  and  were  not  by  training  fitted 
to  resist  temptation.  But  immorality  on 
the  part  of  the  friars  was  not  the  princi¬ 
pal  ground  for  the  hostility  toward  them 
of  the  people.  The  commission  says: 

“It  did  not  shock  the  common  people  or 
arouse  their  Indignation  to  -see  their 
curate  establish  illicit  relations  with  a 
woman  and'  have  children  by  her.  The 
woman  did  not  lose  caste  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  but  often  prided  herself  on  the 
relation  to  the  chief  authority  In  the  vil¬ 
lage.  •  *  * 

"Of  course, there  may  have  been  Instances 
In  which  a.  friar  used  his  autocratic  pow¬ 
er  to  establish  a  relation  of  this  kind 
against  the  will  of  the  woman  and  her 
I  relatives,  and  these  causes  have  lent 
themselves  to  deepen  the  colors  of  tlie 
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TO  PROTECT  NATIVE  RACES. 


Lodge  BUI  Introduced— Letter  From  Ex-Presl- 
dont  Harrison  on  the  Subject. 

Washington,  Jan.  •».— In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Reform  Bureau  for  support 
of  the  Lodge  resolution  declaring  foraddition- 
al  treaties  and  laws  to  protect  uncivilized 
races  against  intoxicants,  opium  and  tire- 
arms.  and  the  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill,  I 
which  provides  an  installment  of  such  pro¬ 
tection  for  all  Pacific  Islands  not  under  the 
government  of  any  uncivilized  Power,  the 
following  letter  has  been  received  from  ex- 
President  Harrison: 

Washing  ton,  D.  C..  Jan.  1.  1B01. 
"Rev.  Wilbur  F ■  Crafts: 

My  Df.ai:  Sin:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  28t.h  ult.,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  sign  petitions 
of  appeal  to  members  of  Congress  for  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  have  expressed  myself  upon  the 
Subject  in  a  public  address  in  the  paragraph 
to  which  your  letter  refers.  It  does  seem  to 
me  as  if  the.  Christian  nations  of  the  world 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  their  contact,  with 
the  weaker  peoples  of  the  earth  beneficent 
and  not  destructive,  and  I  give  to  your  onorts 
to  secure  helpful  legislation  my  warmest 
sympathy.  Very  truly  yours.  „ 

"Bfnjamin  Harrison. 

The  public  utterance  referred  to  In  the  letter 
is  i  he  following  from  President  Harrison  sud- 
drpss  asHmorarv  President  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Missionary  Conference  which  met  In  New 
York  last  spring:  ,  ,  , 

"The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to 
heathen  lands  with  the  message, ‘We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you,' have  been  hindered  by  those 
who,  oomin’g  after,  have  reversed  the  message 
Rum  and  other  corrupting  agencies  come  in 
with  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble 
rao-.s  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  tho 
white  man's  vice." 

In  the  Senate  this,  morning.  Mr.  Lodge 
(Rep.,  Mass.)  presented  a  roll  ol  papers, 
which  he  described  as  the  petition  or  citi¬ 
zens  of  twenty-three  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Hawaii,  for  the  protection  of 
rative  races  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or  nre- 
nrms,  intoxicants  and  opium.  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  and  an  order  was  made  for  the  pnnt- 
,  ing  as a  Senate  document,  of  a  letter  from  ex- 
I  j>re'sident  Harrison  on  the  same  sub.ieot. 

Mr.  Lodge  also  renorted  from  the  (  om- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  u  resohition  de¬ 
claring  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body. 

,  tlm  time  had  come  when  the  principle. twice 
affirmed  In  international  treaties  for  Central 
Africa,  that  native  races  should, be  protected 
n gainst  the  destructive  traffic  In  intoxicants 
should  be  extended  to  all  uncivilized  peoples 
bv  the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  making 
i  of  such  treaties  as  will  effectually  Prohibit 
the  sale  to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized 
!  races  of  firearms,  opium  and  intoxicating 
beveragesJand  it  was  agree  l  to. 
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THE 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE 
ON 

TEMPERANCE 
OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 


Fev.  Arthur  J. 


Pittsburgh, 


Erown,  D.F. 


Secretary. 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Dear  Sir: 

Of  course  our  B/oard  of  Foreign  Missions  will  have  made 
known  to  the  Government  at  Washington  itsearnest  desire  that  the 
reiterated  entreaty  of  Dr.  Jno.  C.  Eaton  shall  be  speedily  complied 
with. 


The  President  having  recommended  such  legis  lation,  and  a  bill 
having  cjen  introduced  in  the  House  for  the  protection  of  the 
new  Hebrides  gainst  the  American  trade  in  run;,  opium  and  fire-arms, 
ana  the  Senate  having  already  by  resoultion  declared  for  such  a 
policy, it  might  seem  as  if  the  desired  result  were  assured. 

We  are  just  now^iri  receipt  of  letters  f  rom  Washington  informing  us 
that  the  passage  of  the  b i  1 1  is  extremely  doubtful. 

While  there  is  little  opposition  to  the  measure  the  session  bein 

shoit  and  crowded  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  elbowea  out  of  the 

way  by  more  insistent  competitors. 

There  is  hope  however  that  this  result  may  be  averted  if  our 

national  legislators  can  be  duly  impressed  with  the  depth  and  extent 
of  the  in  erest  which  Presbyterians  and  indeed  all  Christian  people 
feel  in  this  Hiatt©  r» 

In  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  last  General  Assembly  our 
Committee  as  b  en  distributing  forms  of  petitions  throughout  the 


churci-  and  invoking  the  cooperation  of  o*her  bodies. 


THE 


REV.  JOHN  E.  HILL,  D.  D.. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE 
ON 

TEMPER  AN  OE 
OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 


REV.  JOHN  J.  BEACOM,  U.  E>., 


708  Penn  Avenue,  Prrreucniou,  P». 
WILLIAM  C.  LILLET,  TnEAHcmcn, 
P.  O.  Box  310,  PrrrsnunGiJ,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Vie  are  now  securing  the  sending  of  communications  by  telegraph  and 
by  mail  to  members  of  the  House  of  representatives  by  influential 
lay-men  both  here  and  in  other  cities  east  and  west. 

We  shall  not  presume  to  make  suggestions  but  have  taken  the 

liberty  to  write  you  lest  the  Eoard  might  not,  have  been  fully 

advised  of  the  present  situation. 

Failure  in  this  matter  now  as  it  seems  to  us  would  oe  most 
lamentable.  It  is  manifest  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done 

effectively  it  must  be  done  very  soon. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

, .  9f7  ■ 

5-“-*. 
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Each  Australian  colony  has,  in  addition 

to  its  House  of  Representatives,  an  Upper 
House  wbose  members  are  in  some  oases 
appointed  by  tbe  Crown  for  life,  in  others 
elected  by  tbe  few  large  property- owners 
of  tbe  colony.  These  non-representative 
Upper  Houses  (or  Legislative  Councils) 
have  hitherto  had  the  power  to  block  all 
legislation  that  did  not  please  them,  as 
the  House  of  Lords  in  England  can  block 
bills  passed  by  tbe  House  of  Commons. 
A  recent  article  in  tbe  London  Sun  points 
out  that  tbe  only  reason  why  women  have 
not  already  full  suffrage  throughout  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  because  of  these  Upper  Houses. 
In  every  Australian  colony,  tbe  popular 
brauob  of  tbe  Legislature  has  voted  to 
give  it  to  them,  but,  except  in  South  and 
West  Australia,  tbe  Upper  House  has  al¬ 
ways  thrown  out  tbe  bill.  Under  tbe  new 
Australian  Federation  Act  tbe  Upper 
House  will  be  chosen  by  the  same  con¬ 
stituency  that  elects  tbe  Lower  House, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  override 
tbe  will  of  tbe  people.  The  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria  has  been  exceptionally 
obstinate  and  illiberal  on  this  question. 
Its  recent  action  is  simply  the  last  expir¬ 
ing  kick  of  those  whom  tbe  London  Sun 
well  describes  as  “tbe  handful  of  non- 
representative  old  fogie*  who  are  now 
about  to  be  swept  out  of  tbe  way.” 

Watch  tbe  daily  papers  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  tbe  suffrage  bearings. 
Tbe  time  for  them  will  soon  be  appointed. 


PERFECTION. 

BY  BEN  JONSON. 


Mrs.  Yates,  the  mother  of  tbe  Governor 
of  Illinois,  is  tbe  only  woman  in  that 
State  who  has  been  the  wife  of  one  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  mother  of  another.  At  tbe 
inauguration,  she  went  with  her  son  to 
Springfield,  where  forty  years  ago  she 
stood  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  then 
just  chosen  chief  executive  of  tbe  State. 
Tbe  Buffalo  Commercial  said: 

As  she  stands  by  her  son’s  side  she 
must  needs  recall  the  stirring  days  of 
forty  years  ago,  when  Richard  Yates,  Sr., 
was  the  War  Governor  of  Illinois.  He  was 
elected  on  tbe  same  ticket  that  carried 
Lincoln  into  tbe  White  House.  He  served 
as  U.  S.  Senator  from  1865  to  1871,  and 
died  in  1873.  When  “Young  Dick”  Yates 
started  upon  bis  campaign  for  Governor 
over  a  year  ago,  be  said  that  the  greatest 
ambition  of  bis  life  was  to  take  bis  white- 
haired  mother  back  to  Springfield  and  the 
State  Mansion. 

That  ambition  has  now  been  realized. 
Governor  Yates  ib  a  firm  friend  of  equal 
suffrage,  and  would  be  glad  to  escort  bis 
mother  to  the  ballot-box. 


It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  three  hundred  year, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  sere : 

A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night— 

It  was  tbe  plant  and  flower  of  light. 

In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see: 
And  in  short  measure  life  may  perfect  be. 


20th  CENTURY  COLLEGE  FUND. 

This  week  Miss  Bertha Sbafter,  formerly 
of  California,  now  of  Boston,  follows  the 
example  of  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw  and  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  gives  $5  to  send  the 
Woman’s  Journal  for  a  year  to  four  col¬ 
lege  reading-rooms.  Who  will  be  the 
next? 


are  all  wide  open.  Rooms  and  shops  have 

no  windows.  They  are  large  alcoves 
with  two  great  wooden  doors  for  tbe 
front  wall,  which  slide  back,  and  leave  tbe 
interior  open  to  light  anil  air.  What  they 
must  be  at  night,  when  they  are  closed,  I 
can’t  imagine.  At  noon  you  will  see  in 
tbe  back  of  tbe  little  shop  a  low  table, 
with  tbe  family  around  it  eating  maca¬ 
roni.  Some  one  will  get  up  to  serve  a 
customer.  Or  you  will  Bee  them  sewing, 
knitting,  washing,  or  preparing  saladB  in 
tbe  doorway.  The  whole  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  seems  to  be  passed  in  public,  and  as 
much  in  the  street  as  id  tbe  bouse. 

It  must  be  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
oountry  in  summer,  when  everything  is  in 
luxuriant  bloom.  It  is  beautiful  even  now, 
in  midwinter.  The  people  don’t  seem  to 
mind  tbe  cold  a  bit.  They  are  out,  and 
have  doors  and  windows  open  as  if  it 
were  warm — not  the  hotels,  they  are 
arranged  for  tbe  chilly  Northerners,  but 
tbe  natives.  I  passed  yesterday  a  band- 
some  villa,  evidently  belonging  to  a 
family  of  wealth.  A  lady  sat  at  tbe  open 
window  reading  a  letter,  without  any 
wrap,  and  the  temperature  just  about 
freezing. 

They  seem  to  have  a  prejudice  against 
fires.  A  lady  told  me  that  an  American 
friend  residing  here  set  up  a  ball  stove. 
All  her  Neapolitan  friends  exoused  them¬ 
selves  from  visiting  her,  because  if  they 
spent  even  the  time  of  a  call  in  so  warm  a 
house,  they  should  take  cold!  Tbe  hotel 
always  has  tbe  balls  somewhat  warmed, 
and  a  bright  open  fire  in  tbe  sitting-room. 
After  all,  we  should  call  it  extremely 
mild  winter  weather.  It  does  not  reach 
freezing  in  tbe  city,  and  tbe  sun  at  noon 
has  great  power.  We  have  a  bunch  of 
roses,  narcissus  and  myrtle  on  our  table, 
grown  in  tbe  open  air. 


MRS.  T.  M.  PATTERSON. 

A  Denver  paper  says  of  tbe  wife  of  tbe 
newly  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Colorado: 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Patterson  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  her  own  share  of  the  congratula¬ 
tions  that  have  been  placing  in  upon  the 
family  during  the  past  week.  Tbe  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club,  tbe  Fortnightly,  and .  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  have  all  testi¬ 
fied  to  their  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
personal  friends.  Such  stanch  Republi¬ 
cans  as  Mrs.  A.  L.  Welch,  Mrs.  Stanley  M. 
Caspar  and  others  have  written  to  con¬ 
gratulate  her  on  Mr.  Patterson’s  election, 
and  to  say  their  only  regret  is  that  it  will 
take  her  away  from  Denver. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Colorado  women 
feel  they  will  have  in  Mrs.  Patterson  a 
graceful  and  adequate  representative 
in  Washington.  She  has  been  closely 
identified  with  some  of  tbe  best  move¬ 
ments  among  Colorado  women.  Her  work 
in  the  art  decoration  of  tbe  schools  of 
Denver  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion.  Under  her  charge  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  raised  and  expended  on 
tbe  schools,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  tbe  various  art  leagues,  with  their 
widely  effective  efforts,  have  grown  out  of 
the  work  of  her  committee.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  equal  suffrage  will  be  particularly 
glad  to  have  her  in  Washington,  for  she 
was  one  of  tbe  warmest  friends  of  that 
principle  long  before  it  was  embodied  in 
tbe  laws  of  Colorado,  am]  was  for  three 
years  president  of  the  Colorado  Equal 
Suffrage  Association.  Mr.s  Patterson  was 
one  of  tbe  earlier  presidents  of  tbe 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  was  president  of  the 
Fortnightly  last  year,  and  in  many  other 
ways  has  been  shown  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  her  friends.  She  was  one  of 
tbe  fifst  women  in  tbe  country  to  take  a 
college  course,  graduating  years  ago  from 
Berean  College,  at  Jackson,  Ill. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY. 

There  will  be  no  Fortnightly  next  Tues¬ 
day.  Tbe  Fortnigbtlies  are  held  on  tbe 
second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  each  month, 
and  this  year  five  Tuesdays  fell  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  thus  causing  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  between  tbe  meetings. 

Tbe  next  Fortnightly  will  be  held  at  3 
Park  Street,  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  at  3 
P.  M.  Dr.  Emily  Brainerd  Ryder,  for¬ 
merly  of  Bombay,  will  speak  on  “The 
Hindoo  System  of  Child  Marriage,  as  Seen 
by  a  Woman  Doctor.”  Dr.  Ryder  will 
also  tell  us  something  about  tbe  Moham¬ 
medan  and  Parsee  women. 


"THE  REMONSTRANCE." 

The  little  sheet  entitled  "The  Remon¬ 
strance”  has  just  made  its  annual  appear¬ 
ance.  It  represents  the  “Association  Op¬ 
posed  to  tbe  Extension  of  Suffrage  to 
Women,”  and  may  fairly  be  supposed  to 
contain  the  best  arguments  that  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  equal  rights  for  women  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  muster.  They  make  a 
very  weak  showing,  as  will  be  seen  on 
examination. 


STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

“The  Remonstrance”  boasts  that  there 
are  Anti  Suffrage  Associations  in  six 
States.  There  are  Suffrage  Associations 
in  forty  States,  three  Territories,  and  tbe 
District  of  Columbia. 


MEETINGS  OF  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

“The  Remonstrance”  says  that  three 
State  Associations  opposed  to  equal  rights 
for  women  have  held  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  Forty  State  Equal  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  four  Territorial  Associations 
have  held  their  annual  meetings  during 
tbe  past  year. 


SUFFRAGE  OFFICERS. 

“The  Remonstrance”  prints  the  names 
of  tbe  officers  of  the  six  “Anti”  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  find  space  here 
for  the  names  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
numerous  equal  rights  societies,  but  we 
print  tbe  officers  of  tbe  Massachusetts 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  as  aBample: 
President  : 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents  at  Large  : 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long. 

Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward. 

Hon.  John  L.  Bates. 

Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames. 

Hon.  Josiab  Quincy. 

Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz. 

Hon.  William  Claflin. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson. 

Mrs.  Mary  SchleBinger. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Crapo. 

Mrs.  Susan  S.  Fessenden. 

William  I.  Bowditch. 

Mrs.  Emma  Walker  Batoheller. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Mary  F.  Eastman, 

William  A.  Bancroft. 

Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 

Hon.  George  A.  O.  Ernst. 

Mrs.  Martha  Perry  Lowe. 

Rev.  George  Willis  Cooke. 

Miss  Luoia  M.  Peabody. 

Froleasor  Ellen  Hayes. 

Clerk: 

Eva  Channing. 

Corresponding  Secretary : 

Henry  B.  Blackwell. 

Treasurer : 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Auditors : 

Amanda  M.  Lougee. 

Richard  P.  Hallowell. 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors : 

Mrs.  Maud  Wood  Park. 


THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  VOTE. 

“The  Remonstrance”  oondemns  as  inac¬ 
curate  tbe  Woman’s  Journal’s  statement 
that  “in  Boston  tbe  average  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  school  vote  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  about  six  times  as  large  as  it 
was  during  the  first  seven  years  after 
school  suffrage  was  granted.”  “The  Re¬ 
monstrance”  says:  “The  women’s  vote 
reached  its  high-water  mark  during  the 
first  seven  years— in  1888.”  School  suf¬ 
frage  was  granted  in  Massachusetts  in 
1879.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  even  remon¬ 
strant  arithmetic  can  make  out  that  the 
election  of  1888  fell  within  “the  first 
seven  years.” 

“The  Remonstrance”  says  that  the  av¬ 
erage  of  the  Boston  women’s  school  vote 
during  the  first  seven  years  was  5,953,  and 
during  the  last  seven  years  7,304.  The 
official  figures  are  as  follows: 


1879 

934 

1883  650 

1880  (About)  770 

1884  1,026 

1881 

640 

1885  2,062 

1882 

498 

Average,  940. 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  vote  stood: 

1894 

8,733 

1888  5,201 

1895 

6,919 

1899  7,090 

1896 

6,417 

1900  9,542 

1897 

5,721 

Average,  7,089. 

Any  one 

can 

verify  these  figures  at  the 

election  commissioners’  office,  except 

those  for 

1880. 

As  the  figures  for  that 

year  could 

not 

be  furnished  by  the  com- 

missioners,  they  have  been  obtained  from 
the  files  of  the  Woman's  Journal. 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  accuracy  of 
anti-Buffrage  statistics.  “The  Remon¬ 
strance,”  which  commits  this  gross  blun¬ 
der, is  published  officially  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Association  Opposed  to  the  Further 
Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women.  If  its 
officers  fall  into  errors  so  egregious  in  re¬ 
gard  to  woman  suffrage  in  their  own 
State,  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
correctness  of  their  information  in  regard 
to  woman  suffrage  in  other  States  and 
abroad? 


CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

Miss  Bertha  Shaw,  of  Chicago,  is 
treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and 
Northern  Railroad. 

Miss  L.  C.  Harding  has  just  been  re¬ 
elected  secretary  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
Board  of  Trade. 

Corinne  Dufour,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  obtained  a  patent  on  an  electric  car¬ 
pet-sweeper  and  dust  gatherer. 

Miss  Olivia  Pierson,  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  has  given  $4,000  toward  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  library  building  for  that 
town. 

The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  it  is 
said,  has  long  been  opposed  to  the  nation¬ 
al  Bport  of  bull  fighting,  and  iB  now  doing 
all  she  can  to  discourage  it  among  her 
subjects. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wright  has  been 
elected  chief  clerk  of  the  Idaho  House  of 
Representatives.  Five  other  women  were 
eleoted  to  important  clerioal  positions  in 
the  House,  and  two  in  the  Senate. 

Lucie  Faure,  daughter  of  ex-President 
Faure  of  France,  is  a  student  of  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  is  about  to  bring  out 
a  book  on  the  Oxford  movement  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Elizabeth  Allsop,  of  Gosden  Com¬ 
mon,  near  Guilford, who  has  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  had  received  a  prize  not 
long  before  from  the  late  Duchess  of  York. 
The  Duchess  gave  prizes  to  the  domestic 
who  had  lived  the  greatest  number  of 
years  with  one  family,  and  Mrs.  Allsop 
had  been  in  the  service  of  one  family  for 
74  years. 

Mrs.  Evangeline  Heartz,  member  of 
the  Colorado  House  of  Representatives, 
has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
under  which,  if  it  is  passed,  the  next 
Legislature  will  be  able  to  establish  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  arbitration  law  the  board 
of  arbitration  cannot  enforce  its  decisions, 
nor  can  it  compel  either  side  to  a  contro¬ 
versy  to  submit  a  case  to  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  and  Mrs. 
Oughton  Giles,  two  Englishwomen  of  in* 
ternational  fame  as  experts  in  regard  to 
dogs,  will  act  as  judges  at  the  coming  dog 
show  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York.  The  Duchess  has  made  a  life-long 
study  of  fox  terriers,  greyhounds,  and 
dachshunds,  while  Mrs.  Giles  has  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  all  breeds.  Mrs.  Giles  is 
expected  to  reach  America  in  time  to  be  a 
judge  at  the  Rhode  Island  show  on  Feb. 
13. 

Mrs.  Ayrton,  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  British  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers,  was  lately  the  only  lady  present 
at  its  dinner  party  of  360  men.  When  the 
banquet  had  reached  the  point  of  toasts 
and  speeches,  the  speakers  were  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  proper  form  of  addressing  the 
company.  One  said,  “My  lords,  lady,  and 
gentlemen;”  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said, 
“My  lords,  Mrs.  Ayrton,  and  gentlemen;” 
and  still  another  speaker  said,  “My  lords, 
madam,  and  gentlemen.” 

Miss  Helen  Gould  recently  spoke  in 
Washington,  at  the  home  of  Secretary 
Root,  in  the  interest  of  the  International 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  desire  is  to  build  homes  for  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Miss  Gould  explained  that 
after  the  relief  work  was  over  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  turn  her  efforts  in  this  direction, 
because  it  took  in  the  railroad  men  as 
well.  On  the  following  evening  a  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Miss  Gould  by  the  Sol¬ 
diers’,  Sailors’  and  Marines’  Club.  Miss 
Gould  was  greeted  with  three  hearty 
cheers,  and  responded  with  an  expression 
of  interest  in  all  who  wear  the  national 
uniform.  Among  the  guests  was  Secretary 
LoDg,  who  made  a  genial  speech. 

Queen  Helena  of  Italy  breakfasts  at 
7.30  with  her  husband,  King  Victor 
Emanuel.  At  8  o’clock  they  walk  or 
drive  for  an  hour.  Then  the  KiDg  attends 
to  business  of  state,  and  the  Queen  visits 
her  many  pets,  which  include  a  number 
of  rare  birds.  At  1  o’clock  a  simple  lun¬ 
cheon  is  served,  which  rarely  consists  of 
more  than  two  dishes.  Dinner  is  at  eight, 
and  is  likewise  a  simple  meal.  Queen 
Helena  is  described  as  very  amiable  and 
considerate,  and  frank  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Recently,  at  a  reception,  she 
made  a  practical  suggestion  to  her  ladles 
in  waiting:  “Ladles,  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  word  of  advice.  When  you  appear 
at  court  you  will  find  it  more  comfortable 
to  wear  shoes  that  do  not  pinch  your  feet. 
When  one  has  to  stand  so  long  and  make 
so  many  courtesies,  it  is  best  to  seek  com¬ 
fort.” 


EDITORIAL  notes. 

Much  iuteresting  matter  is  orowded  out 
this  week  by  the  review  of  “The  Remon¬ 
strance”  just  issued  by  the  “Association 
Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suf¬ 
frage  to  Women.”  As  this  dooument  is 
mailed  extensively  to  editors,  to  members 
of  Legislatures,  and  other  persons  of  in¬ 
fluence,  it  is  important  that  the  publio 
should  be  furnished  with  a  prompt  con¬ 
tradiction  of  its  misstatements.  There¬ 
fore  our  regular  readers  will  pardon  the 
repetition  of  a  good  many  things  whioh 
will  be  familiar  to  them.  The  same  old 
falsehoods  have  to  be  met  with  the  same 
old  truths.  The  review  of  “The  Remon¬ 
strance"  will  be  completed  next  week. 


“The  Remonstrance”  boasts  that  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Viotoria,  Australia, 
has  voted  down  for  the  sixth  time  a  bill 
to  grant  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women, 
whioh  lias  six  times  passed  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  by  increasing 
majorities;  and  that  the  Counoil  has  also 
refused  to  permit  the  question  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  voters.  A  remonstrant  peti¬ 
tion  from  women  is  mentioned  as  if  it 
were  the  cause  of  this  refusal.  But  the 
aotion  of  the  Legislature  was  just  the 
same  that  had  been  taken  by  five  previous 
Legislatures,  before  there  was  any  anti¬ 
suffrage  petition  in  the  field.  The  peti¬ 
tion  did  not  prevent  the  measure  from 
passing  the  Lower  House,  whioh  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  passing  it;  and  the  Upper 
House  merely  followed  its  usual  course  in 
rejecting  it. 


NAPLES  IN  MIDWINTER. 

[An  American  lady  visiting  Naples  writes  in  a 
private  letter,  dated  Jan.  9:) 

The  Museum  is  certainly  one  of  the 
great  attractions  at  Naples,  containing 
hall  after  hall  of  ancient  art,  almost  all  of 
it  coming  from  Pompeii  or  neighboring 
places — halls  of  statues,  of  bronzes,  of 
frescoes,  of  vases  and  has  reliefs,  of  pave¬ 
ments,  of  domestic  articles.  I  am  not 
going  to  describe  anything,  because  it  is 
the  sight  of  it  all  that  tells;  but  two  things 
about  it  struck  me  very  muoh — first,  that 
such  lots  of  things  are  just  such  as  we 
use  now,  bath  tubs,  toilet  artioles,  tools, 
kitehen  utensils,  in  infinite  detail,  show¬ 
ing  that  their  domestic  arrangements  were 
as  oivilized  and  elaborate  as  ours.  The 
seoond  is  that  everything  is  hand-made  and 
has  a  certain  elegance,  as  if  made  by 
handicraftsmen  of  artistic  temperament. 
Even  the  common  spoons  and  forks, 
spoons  for  skimming  pots,  coarse  jugs 
and  pottery  for  kitohen  use,  have  so 
much  grace  of  form,  and  often  simple  but 
elegant  decoration.  And  the  people  have 
something  of  the  same  instinctive  feeling 
for  color  and  form  to  day. 

In  the  poor  quarters  the  poverty  and 
dirt  are  as  great  as  in  any  poor  quarters  of 
New  York.  But  it  isn’t  so  repulsive. 
Their  bright  oolors  and  more  pioturesque 
way  of  wearing  their  rags,  no  shabby  hats 
or  bonnets,  but  a  coil  of  thiok  black  hair, 
usually  twisted  olose  in  a  knot  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  keep  them  from  looking  so 
dingy  and  drab  as  poor  English  or  Irish. 
They  don’t  look  miserable.  They  are 
lively  and  wide  awake. 

They  have  such  an  outdoor  life,  de- 
l  spite  the  cold.  Their  rooms  and  booths 
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VICTORIA  AS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

The  greeneBt  laurel  laid  upon  Viotorla’a 
bier  is  woven  from  the  love — the  true  love 
— of  her  sister  women,  all  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  to  whom  she  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  an  incentive.  No  cottager  was 
too  ignorant  to  comprehend  her  noble  ex¬ 
emplification  of  the  good  woman,  the  true 
wife,  the  tender  mother;  nor  did  any,  even 
the  poorest,  fail  to  understand  that  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  her  exalted  station 
was  to  her  a  burden  borne  with  what  one 
might  call— because  of  the  distinct  sepa¬ 
ration  and  impersonality  of  her  greatness, 
— regal  humility. 

Young  wives  may  search  far  for  better 
guidance  of  their  households  or  for  a  more 
tender  model  of  conjugal  affection;  young 
mothers  may  learn  of  her,  devotion  to 
their  children,  courage  and  endurance  in 
the  pains  and  burdens  of  maternity,  and 
the  most  just  and  vigorous  enforcement 
of  a  parental  authority  which  tempered 
obedience  with  sweeteBt  reward. 

We  hear  that  as  she  made  her  first 
progress  through  London  streets,  little 
enthusiasm,  no  cheering  or  fervent  hom¬ 
age  marked  her  way.  Says  Greville,  under 
date  of  Dec.  24,  1838,  just  six  months 
after  her  accession  to  the  throne: 

The  Queen  went  to  the  House  yesterday 
without  producing  any  sensation.  There 
was  the  usual  crowd  to  look.at  the  finery 
of  carriages,  horses,  guards,  eto.,  but  not 
a  hat  was  raised  nor  a  voice  heard;  the 
people  of  England  seem  inclined  to  hurrah 
no  more. 

What  would  Greville  have  thought  of 
the  inclination  of  the  English  people  had 
he  walked  the  streets  of  London  on  June 
20,  1897,  when  the  ends  of  the  world  sent 
their  magnificent  tribute  of  loyal  and 
illustrious  subjects  to  swell  such  pasans  of 
ove  and  admiration  as  never  before  bad 
greeted  any  sovereign’s  ears,  as  the  aged 
Queen  went  forth  to  celebrate  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  her  ascent  to  the  throne? 

What  had  her  sixty  years  of  power  done 
to  bring  about  a  homage  like  this?  Her 
people  saluted,  in  her  person,  the  purify¬ 
ing  of  the  court,  the  fostering  of  religion, 
the  upholding  of  the  rights  of  the  poor, 
the  advance  of  civilization,  the  increase  of 
education,  the  discrimination — never  so 
sharp  in  any  governing  power — between 
rank  stained  with  vice,  and  worth  en¬ 
nobled  by  endeavor;  the  amelioration  of 
abuses;  the  exaltation  of  home,  of  con¬ 
jugal  fidelity,  and  family  unity. 

The  spleudorof  royal  adornment,  which 
Victoria  never  neglected  when  it  befitted 
her  to  typify  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
her  kingdom  by  the  magnificence  of  her 
raiment,  was  welcome  in  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  proud  of  material  prosperity,  and 
eager  for  supremacy;  but  the  “hats  raised” 
and  the  “voices  heard”  in  acclamation 
were  tokens  of  love  for  the  small,  plain, 
sorrow-burdened  woman,  who  in  this,  as 
in  all  the  public  acts  of  her  life,  set  aside 
self  for  national  honor,  and,  as  always, 
gave  duty  the  helm,  when  the  choice  of 
her  heart  struggled  for  control. 

There  is  a  pathetic  loneliness  in  every 
phase  of  Victoria’s  life,  from  the  moment 
in  which  we  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  a 
slim,  startled  girl  of  seventeen,  called  by 
vociferous  knocking  at  her  door  to  be  told 
that  she  was  a  queen.  Singularly  signifi¬ 
cant  of  her  character,  of  her  self-forget¬ 
fulness,  her  courtesy,  and  deference  to  the 
law,  and  of  her  immediate  obedience  to 
the  oall  of  constitutional  authority,  was 
this  audience  given  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Lord  Conyngham. 

Hardly  have  the  chroniclers  done  re¬ 
cording  their  surprise  at  her  calm  assump¬ 
tion  of  royal  duties  and  her  already  mas¬ 
terful  control  of  her  household  and  its 
affairs,  than  we  begin  to  see  glimpses  of 
her  tenderness.  Driving  to  call  on  the 
widowed  Queen,  she  alone  remembered 
that  the  flag  flying  at  half-mast  for  the 
dead  King  would  surely  be  raised  in  honor 
of  the  new  Queen;  hastily  messengers  pre¬ 
ceded  her  to  omit  such  courtesy  over  the 
bead  of  one  whom  she  visited  as  a  mourner. 
At  her  coronation,  old  Lord  Rolle,  be¬ 
tween  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  fell 
as  he  tried  to  mount  the  Bteps  to  the 
throne.  When  he  rose  she  said  to  Lord 
Melbourne:  “May  I  not  get  up  and  meet 
him?"  The  gracious  sweetnesB  of  her 
advance  toward  him  stirred  the  great 
audience  more  than  any  other  incident  in 
the  bewildering  pageant.  “It  is  the  re¬ 
markable  union  of  naiveM,  kindness,  and 
good-nature  whioh  makes  her  so  be¬ 
loved.  She  never  ceaseB  to  be  a  queen, 
but  she  is  always  the  most  oharming, 
oheerful,  obliging,  unaffected  queen  in  the 
world,”  says  censorious  Greville. 

All  historians  speak  of  her  small  stat¬ 
ure;  Leslie  calls  her  “the  little  princess;” 
Martineau  says  that  at  the  coronation  she 
looked  almost  “puny;”  she  was  never 
beautiful  nor  even  very  pretty,  though 
Leslie  calls  her  so  when  she  sat  to  him. 
He  fell  so  under  the  spell  of  her  frank, 
unconscious  dignity,  her  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  in  him  and  in  bis  art,  her  sweet, 
healthful,  vigorous  girlhood,  that  her 
charm  made  her  beautiful  to  him. 

As  a  housewife,  she  set  her  great  family 


speedily  in  order,  chose  her  attendants 
with  extraordinary  insight  into  character, 
maintained  her  right  to  their  companion¬ 
ship  when  Peel  strove  for  political  reasons 
to  remove  them,  and  looked  at  once  into 
the  expenditure  aB  compared  with  her 
Income.  “She  thought  it,”  says  Mel¬ 
bourne,  “extravagant  to  retain  King  Wil¬ 
liam’s  band,  but  desired  at  once  to  pay 
her  father’s  entire  indebtedness.” 

Her  high  breeding  reached  that  rare 
point  of  perfection  which  annihilates  self- 
consciousness  or  Bhow  of  superiority. 
The  old  Scotswoman  who  unawares  had 
been  honored  by  her  Majesty,  when,  as 
was  her  wont,  she  sat  down  beside  the 
turf-fire  and  talked  to  the  old  body  of  her 
home  and  ailments,  declared  it  could  not 
have  been  the  Queen:  “Why,  the  nice 
leddy  that  was  here  had  nae  manners  to 
speak  of;  she  could  na  be  the  Queen !”  No 
poor  creature  feared  her,  no  petitioner 
was  abashed,  nor  could  any  potentate  pre¬ 
sume. 

Do  the  women  of  America  complain 
that  we  have  no  time  to  devote  to  musio? 
This  woman,  burdened  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  vast  empire,  and  emphatically 
the  ruler  of  her  home,  and  the  carefully 
observant  mother  of  a  very  large  family, 
solaced  herself  and  her  husband  with  the 
music  which  she  understood,  loved,  and 
fostered. 

Are  we  ignorant  of  art?  No  great  exhi¬ 
bition  or  artist  was  neglected,  and  her 
invaluable  patronage  favored  every  ad¬ 
vance  in  either  painting,  sculpture,  or 
architecture. 

Poets  were  her  friends;  statesmen 
sought  her  counsel,  and  the  lives  of  the 
great  churchmen  she  has  outlived  amaze 
the  reader  by  the  clear,  wide-minded,  just 
decisions  she  gave  in  regard  to  vexing 
questions  in  the  church.  The  life  of 
Archbishop  Tait  alone  would  send  down 
to  posterity  an  astonishing  evidence  of 
her  wisdom  and  pious  effort  to  ensure 
peace  and  strengthen  the  faith. 

Her  life,  even  in  regard  to  her  love  and 
happy  marriage,  still  had  its  lonely  side. 
The  noble  Prince  might  not  woo  for  him¬ 
self.  Victoria  had  to  take  the  initial  step. 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  asked  if  it  was 
not  nervous  work  to  announce  her  coming 
marriage?  “Yes,”  said  the  brave  young 
Queen;  “but  I  did  a  much  more  nervous 
thing  a  little  while  ago;  I  had  to  propose 
to  Prince  Albert.” 

United  as  they  were  by  every  bond  of 
sympathy  and  unity  of  purpose  and  true 
love,  yet  the  force  of  her  exalted  rank 
kept  her  continually  in  the  hard  necessity 
of  going  alone  into  great  affairs  of  State, 
where  the  intermeddling  of  the  Prince 
Consort  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

And  though  her  children  and  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  to-day  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed,  yet  the  exigencies  of  rank  sepa¬ 
rated  her  from  daughters  and  sons,  and 
her  large  heart  and  majestic  nature  se¬ 
renely  accepted  the  trials  attendant  upon 
the  duties  of  high  rank  and  great  respon¬ 
sibility;  but  for  the  nearness  of  divine 
help  and  companionship  which  her  strong 
faith  made  so  absolutely  real  to  her,  she 
would  easily  have  had  reason  to  succumb 
to  the  grief  of  severed  tieB.  Who  shall 
measure  the  burden  of  these  last  four 
months?  Only  God  could  discern  the  un¬ 
utterable  grief  which  has  hung  over  her. 
Death  was  continually  standing  at  the 
door  of  her  family,  and  the  bitter  cry  of 
African  grief  ringing  in  her  peace-loving 
ears. 

How  inseparable  they  are — these  beauti¬ 
ful,  combining  forces  of  simplicity  and 
true  greatness!  Let  the  great  ladies  of 
our  country  look  with  the  keen-eyed  ob 
servation  which  is  their  birthright,  upon 
the  proper  use  of  pomp  and  splendor;  not 
to  a  true  lady  a  means  to  an  end,  but 
things  only  permissible  as  impersonal  ex- 
pressionh  of  some  responsibility  whioh 
properly  demands  public  display  of 
wealth. 

Let  them  see  that  with  literally  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  world  as  her  heritage,  Vic¬ 
toria  was  in  her  highest  place  with  her 
children  in  her  arms,  not  when  her  head 
ached  with  the  weight  of  a  jewelled 
circlet. 

In  the  ritual  of  that  church  whose  beau¬ 
tiful  burial  office  will  solemnize  the  last 
honors  paid  to  the  dead  queen,  we  read: 
“We  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  all  Thy 
servants  departed  in  Thy  faith  and  fear, 
beseeching  Thee  to  give  us  grace  to  follow 
their  good  examples.”  With  the  homage 
whioh  true  womanhood  everywhere  pays 
to  Victoria’s  name,  let  us  add  these  few 
words  of  sincere  petition,  that  we  may 
profit  by  the  teachings  of  her  life  and 
death. — C.  in  N.  T.  Evening  Post. 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS  AS  TRUANTS. 

The  truancy  officers  of  New  York  City 
find  their  hardest  work  in  the  Italian  and 
Hungarian  quarters.  Habitual  truancy  is 
punished  by  thirty  days  or  more  in  the 
truant  school,  where  the  children  are 
I  boarded  and  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
I  city.  In  the  past  year  8,762  truants  and 
I  3,506  non-attendants  were  placed  in  school, 


while  230  were  Bent  to  the  truant  school, 
and  79  were  placed  i°  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions.  Comparatively  few  girls  are  tru¬ 
ants,  and  none  «r®  committed  to  the 
truant  school. 

It  is  often  said  that  “the  State  is 
founded  upon  the  sohool.”  Yet  the  boys 
who  play  truant  will  be  allowed  to  vote 
when  they  grow  up,  while  the  girls  who 
go  to  sohool  faithfully  will  not. 


FORCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 

A  growing  number  of  persons  believe 
that  ohildren  even  of  the  poorest  parent¬ 
age  may  generally  he  made  good  oitizens 
by  being  placed  in  a  wholesome  environ¬ 
ment.  Such  persons  will  be  encouraged 
by  some  recent  results  of  experiments  on 
plants  made  in  the  zoological  laboratories 
at  Naples.  The  experiments  were  made 
upon  a  flowerless  aquatic  plant  that  grows 
normally  with  its  roots  in  the  sand  and  its 
leaves  in  the  water.  Plants  having  roots 
and  stems  already  developed  were  placed 
upside  down,  with  leaves  buried  in  the 
Band  and  roots  floating  in  the  water  in 
strong  light.  The  roots  changed  to  stems 
and  leaves,  while  the  parts  buried  in  the 
sand  became  roots.  A  portion  of  stem 
out  from  either  the  root  or  leaf  part  of 
the  plant  formed  a  leaf-stem  if  exposed 
to  the  light,  a  rootlet  if  placed  in  the  dark. 


BURLESQUING  BOSSCHIETER  TRIAL. 

The  Yale  seniors  who  burlesqued  the 
Jennie  Bossohieter  trial  at  Paterson  have 
been  brought  to  sue  the  singularly  inapt 
quality  of  their  humor.  In  an  open  letter 
to  the  Yale  News,  the  seventeen  students 
explain  that  they  entered  upon  the  bur¬ 
lesque  “in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness, 
and  without  the  slightest  degree  of  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  light  of  the  enormity  of  the 
original  tragedy.”  Yet  they  succeeded  in 
making  light  of  it  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree.  One  of  old  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
sermons  on  hell  might  furnish  these  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  moral  stimulant,  for  they 
seem  to  require  a  heroic  dose  of  something 
to  cure  them  of  their  phenomenal 
“thoughtlessness.”  —  Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 


BOSTON  HOUSEKEEPING  60  YEARS  AGO. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  writes  in  Good 
Housekeeping  for  February: 

In  the  Boston  of  sixty  years  ago,  the 
dinner  hour  of  polite  society  was  two  of 
the  ciook.  Tea  was  served  at  six  o’olook 
or  soon  after.  Tbe  show  of  that  time 
consisted  in  extreme  neatness,  and  in 
some  display  of  tine  china,  cut  glass  and 
silver.  A  tea  service  of  this  metal  was  a 
sine  qua  non  in  a  family  of  any  position. 
On  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  meal  was 
delayed  until  three,  or  possibly  four 
o’clock.  The  housewives  of  that  period 
were  usually  well  acquainted  with  details 
of  household  work,  and  this  understand¬ 
ing  was  the  more  riecessary,  as  the  serv¬ 
ing  woman  of  that  time  was  more  subject 
to  caprice  than  the  better  instructed  one 
of  to-day. 

I  recall  in  this  connection  the  story  of  a 
lady  of  wealth  and  position  who  found 
herself  suddenly  called  upon  to  entertain 
at  dinner  a  party  of  clergymen  who  had 
been  attending  a  convention  in  the  city. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  in  question,  the 
lady’s  cook  suddenly  left  her,  whether  on 
account  of  illness  or  ill  will,  I  cannot  say. 
Should  the  invitations  be  recalled?  By  no 

means.  Mrs. - -  betook  herself  to  her 

kitchen,  boiled  a  leg  of  mutton,  made 
a  pudding,  and  was  afterward  thanked  for 
her  “  delightful  entertainment.  ”  We 
should  not  need  to  be  told,  at  this  day, 
that  the  company  assembled  around  a 
dinner  table  is  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  dishes  served  upon  it.  If 
Dr.  HolmeB,  for  example,  was  one  of  the 
guests,  it  mattered  little  what  meats  or 
wines  were  served.  The  doctor’s  wit  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  it,  as  a  stiff  breeze 
carries  a  vessel.  The  old-time  Boston 
commanded  a  galaxy  of  bright  spirits  who 
could  turn  any  meal  into  a  symposium  of 
Olympus.  Mr.  Emerson  Bat  at  the  head 
of  his  simply  appointed  table  and  sur¬ 
prised  strange  guests  by  his  attention  to 
their  wants.  Shall  I  over  forget  the  tone 
in  which  he  once  said  to  me:  “Mrs. 
Howe,  try  our  snap-cake?” 


OUR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  tells  of 
remarkable  nerve,  fortified  by  a  rare  sense 
of  duty,  in  a  young  woman.  A  large  fac¬ 
tory  was  on  fire.  The  flames  were  soar¬ 
ing  high  above  the  roof  and  the  firemen 
had  half  a  dozen  streams  turned  upon  the 
blaze,  when  Major  Hughes,  the  chief  of 
the  fire  department,  came  close  to  the 
front  wall  to  see  what  chance  there  was 
of  fighting  the  fire  from  the  inside.  Look¬ 
ing  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
office,  he  saw  a  young  woman  busy  with  a 
lot  of  books.  The  Courier- Journal  relates 
what  followed  thus 

“The  veteran  fire  chief  forgot  to  swear 
in  his  astonishment.  For  a  moment  he 
stood  astounded,  then  he  bolted  right 
into  that  office. 

“  ‘What  are  you  doing  in  here?’  he 
stormed. 

“  ‘Please,  sir,’  began  the  young  woman, 
evidently  muoh  frightened  at  his  tone. 


“  ‘Well!  welll’  exclaimed  the  ohief,  im¬ 
patiently. 

“  ‘YeB,  sir,’  she  said.  ‘I’m  Miss  Brown, 
the  assistant  bookkeeper.  I  don’t  care  to 
go  away  and  leave  my  books.  I  can’t 
oarry  them  all  out  myself,  so  I  just  waited 
for  some  of  you  gentlemen  to  come  to 
help  me.’  She  began  to  tug  at  a  big 
ledger  aB  she  spoke. 

“‘Well,  you  must  get  out  now,’  oried 
the  ohief. 

“  ‘Not  without  the  books,  when  I’ve 
waited  so  long,’  said  Miss  Brown. 

“  ‘You’re  all  right,’  exclaimed  the  gal¬ 
lant  major.  ‘I’ll  help  you.  Take  my  hel¬ 
met.’  And  then  the  assistant  bookkeeper 
and  the  chief  of  the  fire  department  car¬ 
ried  out  the  books  of  the  firm  from  under 
the  blazing  walls.” 

And  the  young  woman  did  not  faint, 
either,  when  the  books  which  she  had  so 
faithfully  guarded  had  been  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

The  International  Sunday  School  Lesson 
for  Feb.  3  deals  with  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins.  In  an  exposition  of  the  les¬ 
son  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
Rev.  John  F.  Cowan,  D.  D.,  finds  that  the 
first  century  girl  has  a  message  for  the 
twentieth  century  girl.  He  says  in  part: 

Somehow  these  young  women  of  the 
long  ago  seem  to  have  an  especial  message 
for  our  young  woman  of  to-day.  What 
oil  does  she  need  to  provide  that  the  lamp 
of  her  womanly  influence  may  not  flicker 
out  after  life  has  lost  the  glamour  of  girl¬ 
ish  romance? 

First,  the  oil  of  an  abundant  physical 
vitality.  It’s  the  out-of-door  girl,  the 
early-to  bed  girl,  the  girl  of  the  hygienio 
waists,  and  hygienic  shoes,  and  lunches 
of  something  more  blood-enriching  than 
caramels;  the  girl  that  lays  up  a  good 
Btock  of  vitality  against  the  drafts  sure  to 
be  made  on  her  patience,  that  proves  the 
most  winsome  girl  in  the  long  run.  The 
artiBt  that  has  no  more  sense  than  to  paint 
Virtue  as  cold  and  white  as  a  snowdrift, 
without  so  much  as  pink  finger-tips,  would 
better  get  to  whitewashing  back  -  yard 
fences.  The  kind  ot  female  virtue  that 
does  most  to  lead  men  heavenward  will 
pulse  with  exuberant  life  And  because 
a  girl  has  treated  her  health  as  a  lamp  to 
be  fed  for  her  Master’s  use,  the  flame  of 
her  sisterly  patience,  of  her  filial  gentle¬ 
ness,  of  her  schoolroom  self-control,  of 
her  genial  companionability  in  society,  of 
her  sick-room  sympathy,  and  of  her  shop 
suavity,  will  not  go  out  when  it  ought  to 
burn  brightest.  She  will  not  be  a  nervous, 
fidgety,  waspish-tongued  wreck  of  girl¬ 
hood  before  she  is  out  of  her  'teens,  griev¬ 
ing  the  family  by  her  morning  petulance 
and  afternoon  headaches,  and  repelling 
young  men  by  her  chronic  semi  invalid¬ 
ism.  And  what  physical  culture  can’t  do 
to  prevent  all  this,  grace  oan. 


FOR  UNIFORM  DIVORCE  LAW. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has 
drafted  a  uniform  divorce  act,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  various  State  Legislatures. 
It  provides,  first,  that  no  divorce  shall  be 
granted  in  any  State  for  a  cause  that  was 
not  ground  of  divorce  in  the  State  where 
the  cause  arose.  It  demands  also  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  year  before  suit  oan  be 
brought  if  the  cause  arose  within  the 
State,  otherwise  for  two  years,  and  re¬ 
quires  that  the  defendant  shall  be  per¬ 
sonally  served  with  notice,  with  certain 
obvious  exceptions.  Further,  “no  di¬ 
vorce  shall  be  granted  solely  upon  de¬ 
fault,  nor  solely  upon  admissions  by  the 
pleadings,  nor  exoept  upon  hearing  before 
the  oourt  in  open  session.”  It  allows 
either  party  to  remarry. 

The  fact  that  legislation  deals  with  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  women  so  intimately  as 
divorce,  emphasizes  the  need  that  women 
should  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  an  obvious  incongruity  in 
such  questions  being  dealt  with  exclu¬ 
sively  by  men. 


JAPAH'8  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Japanese  University  in  Tokio  for 
women  exclusively  will  be  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.  It  will  not  rise  as  the  result  of  for¬ 
eign  charity,  but  as  the  outcome  of  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas  held  by  educated  Japanese 
families,  one  of  whom  has  already  given 
the  site.  Three  other  wealthy  citizens 
have  contributed  liberally  enough  to  com 
plete  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  some  time  this  year  the  univer¬ 
sity  will  be  opened — a  happy  celebration 
of  the  first  year  of  the  century  for  the 
country  of  Japan.  No  one  thinks  for  a 
minute,  knowing  the  character  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  women  of  Japan,  that  there 
will  be  a  lack  of  students.  The  faot  that 
in  recent  years  many  young  Japanese 
ladies  have  applied  to  be  admitted  to  uni¬ 
versity  courses  in  the  faculty  of  medicine 
and  in  the  Polytechnic  School  proves  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  women  in  Japan 
seeking  an  advanced  education.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  having  this  university  for 
women  as  complete  and  helpful  as  are 
some  of  the  smaller  women’s  colleges  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  Japan  will 
lead  a  good  many  of  them  by  having  in 
her  college  for  women  a  course  for  the 
training  of  civil  engineers,  and  thus  open¬ 
ing  a  new  sphere  of  labor  for  them. 


Long  ago  we  knew  that  Japan  was  the 
most  intellectual  and  progressive  of  all 
eastern  nations,  and  looked  on  wonder- 
ingly  and  admiringly  at  her  products. 
But  the  ease  with  which  the  advanced 
education  idea  for  women  haBagot  a  foot¬ 
hold  there,  with  so  far  as  known  not  a 
dissenting  voice  to  retard  its  progress,  is 
almost  a  staggerer  for  nations  grown  old 
in  civilization  who  have  seen  struggles 
and  failures  more  often  than  they  like  to 
confess  in  the  establishment  of  women’s 
colleges. — Boston  Transcript. 


HOW  PRUDENCE  BENTLY  FORTIFIED  HER 
CHILDREN. 

“With  that  bright  smile  of  hern,  she 
says,  ‘Here  is  one  of  the  workshops  where 
we  fortify  against  the  evils  you  tell  me 
about.’ 

“There  wa’n’t  nothing  in  that  room  that 
waB  costly  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  there 
was  everything  in  it  to  help  anybody  to 
learn  about  everything  else.  There  was 
building  blocks  an’  mechanical  toys,  for 
the  little  ones;  there  was  a  magnet  an’  a 
magnifying  glass;  there  was  tools  and  a 
turning  lathe;  there  was  bird  houses  and 
water-wheels  an’  windmills  them  little 
children  had  made.  They  had  pictures  on 
the  walls,  an’  a  shelf  with  books  and 
papers  on  that  told  about  the  things  they 
were  learning.  An’  better  yet,  there  was 
seven  little  cases  with  shelves  in  'em. 
Seven,  you  mind,  one  for  each  of  ’em;  the 
baby  wa’n’t  left  out,  that  thoughtful  they 
were.  The  children  had  made  them  out 
of  boxes  an’  painted  ’em  all  up  nice;  them 
was  for  museums,  for  curiosities. 

“I  just  stood  in  amaze,  to  see  the  things 
they’d  got  on  them  shelves.  I  can’t  begin 
to  mention  all  the  things;  an’,  mind  you, 
every  one  of  ’em  was  labelled,  an’  the 
children  had  learned  about  every  one  of 
’em  somehow  or  'nother. 

“Well,  Ann  Page,  the  long  an’  short  of 
the  whole  business  is,  them  children’s 
heads  is  as  full  of  what  won’t  hurt  ’em  as 
an  egg  is  of  meat.  I  don’t  believe  any¬ 
body  could  get  a  bad  thought  in  edge¬ 
ways.” — The  American  Mother. 


“REGULATION”  IN  INDIA. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrew  and  Dr.  Kate 
Bushnoll  have  made  another  visit  to  India, 
to  investigate  the  State  regulation  of  vice. 
Their  report  to  the  Ladies’  National 
(English)  Association,  organized  to  oppose 
this  evil  system  all  over  the  world,  has 
just  been  published.  They  call  attention 
to  a  danger  that  threatens  some  of  the 
young  women  doctors  of  India,  in  the 
power  that  the  government  has  to  require 
them  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the 
registered  prostitutes  and  to  certify  offi¬ 
cially  whether  it  is  safe  for  the  soldiers 
to  consort  with  them.  A  proposition  to 
this  effect  has  been  made,  in  the  hope  of 
appeasing  the  opposition  of  women  to 
“regulation.”  It  was  hoped  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  doctors  to  examine 
the  women  might  seem  to  lessen  the  im¬ 
propriety.  The  report  says: 

In  189S  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
erment  of  India  sent  out  a  circular  letter 
to  ascertain,  from  the  principals  of  the 
various  medical  schools  throughout  India, 
whether  suitable  “Female  Hospital  Assist¬ 
ants”  from  among  their  pupils  could  be 
obtained  to  undertake  the  task  of  making 
prostitution  eafer  for  the  British  soldier 
by  supervising  the  inmates  of  the  canton¬ 
ment  chaklas.  The  Government  of  India 
had  appeared  at  first  opposed  to  this 
measure,  and  wrote  to  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  in  May,  1897:  “It  is  doubtful 
whether  women  possessing  the  necessary 
medical  qualifications,  and  of  a  status  suf¬ 
ficiently  good  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  their  receiving  bribes  from  the  women 
they  would  have  to  examine,  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  work." 

Few  native  women  enter  upon  the  study 
of  medicine  except  through  contact  with 
Christianity;  so  that  a  proposal  to  employ 
“Female  Hospital  Assistants”  really 
means,  for  the  most  part,  to  finish  up  the 
work  of  schools  of  Christian  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  by  Inducing  certain  young  women 
among  their  graduates,  instead  of  going 
into  work  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  on  earth,  rather  to  follow  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  making  vice  healthier  for  the 
British  soldier.  Rightly,  therefore,  the 
proposal  has  aroused  a  sense  of  alarm 
among  the  missionaries  throughout  India 
—an  alarm  voiced  in  vigorous  protest  by 
petitions  signed  by  hundreds  of  mission¬ 
aries,  medical  and  educational,  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  circular  letter 
sounding  the  alarm  was  addressed  to 
missionaries  throughout  India,  signed  by 
Dr.  Colin  Valentine  of  Agra,  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewing  of  Lahore,  Dr.  William  Huntley  of 
Ajmere,  by  four  women  physicians  hold¬ 
ing  responsible  positions,  medical  and  ed¬ 
ucational,  Miss  Hewlett  of  Amritzar,  Miss 
Greenfield  of  Ludhiana,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  names.  Strong  resolutions,  protest¬ 
ing  against  this  attempt  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  “Female  Hospital  Assistants”  for 
such  a  purpose,  were  passed  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  held  in  Calcutta  early  this 
year,  the  Women’s  Conference  of  the 
same  body,  and  by  other  important  meet¬ 
ings,  Christian  and  philanthropic.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  Lady  Dufferin 
Fund,  realizing  the  mischief  that  such  a 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
might  work,  promptly  notified  all  its  local 
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branches  that  any  employee  of  the  Dufferin 
Fund  engaging  iu  such  work  would  be  at 
onoe  dismissed. 

But  since  the  India  Government  Itself 
undertakes  the  medioal  education  of  a 
certain  number  of  native  women  every 
year,  on  the  express  condition  that  they 
shall  give  a  term  of  years  (varying  from 
three  to  five)  to  government  employ,  or 
else  repay  the  entire  expenses  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  the  government  still  holds  it  in 
its  power  to  coerce  a  certain  number  of 
native  and  Eurasian  medical  women  Into 
this  immoral  business  if  they  bo  deoide. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  recent 
Brussels  Medical  Conference,  bringing  out 
so  forcibly  many  lessons  as  to  the  inutility 
of  regulation  as  a  sanitary  measure,  may 
teud,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  these  government  measures. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Four  Great  Venetians.  By  Frank 
PreBton  Stearns.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1901.  Price, 
$2.00. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  Giorgione, Titian,  Tintoretto,  and 
St.  Veronese — the  four  great  painters  who 
have  surpassed  all  other  Venetian  artists 
as  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Grindenwald 
surpass  the  foothills  at  their  base.  Gior¬ 
gione’s  Three  Ages  of  Man  is  the  frontis¬ 
piece.  It  represents,  side  by  side,  the 
boy,  the  young  man,  and  the  old  man — all 
with  the  same  face,  but  ohanged  by  the 
action  of  time  and  thought.  Its  moral  is 
sad,  but  striking.  Titian’s  Madonna  of  the 
Roses  has  not  a  trace  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  but  is  thoroughly  human,  domestic, 
and  refined.  The  boy’s  attitude,  as  he 
raises  himself  in  his  mother’s  arms  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  roses,  is  especially  admirable. 
The  portrait  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  by  the 
same  artist,  is  so  lifelike  and  individual 
that  the  impression  is  instantaneous  and 
ineffaceable.  High-minded,  intellectual, 
and  strong,  it  is  the  representation  of  a 
great  prelate.  Tintoretto’s  Death  of  Abel 
is  a  work  of  terrific  power,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  inspires  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of 
horror.  His  Mercury  and  the  Three 
Graces  is  a  lifelike  representation  of  three 
beautiful  women  in  attitudes  of  uncon¬ 
scious  grace.  Paul  Veronese,  in  his 
Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  gives  us  a  glo¬ 
rious  vision  of  supernatural  beauty.  Hold¬ 
ing  an  exquisite  stalk  of  lilies  in  her  left 
hand,  the  angel  points  with  his  right  to 
the  divine  source  of  his  errand.  These 
illustrations  help  the  reader  to  appreciate 
the  author’s  descriptions  of  the  other 
masterpieces  of  these  wonderful  artists  of 
Venice.  h.  b.  b. 

Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs.  Third 
Edition,  with  44  Added  Songs.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1901.  Price,  $1.25. 

These  gems  of  the  Hampton  Student 
Singers  are  worth  many  times  the  price  of 
this  beautiful  volume.  The  old  favorites 
are  here,  also  many  additional  melodies, 
striking  and  beautiful,  brought  in  by  stu¬ 
dents  from  various  parts  of  the  South. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  says,  “They  are  the 
only  American  music.”  To  these  are  add¬ 
ed  several  Indian,  Hawaiian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Mohammedan  songs,  all 
strikingly  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

h.  b.  b. 

The  Laws  of  Scientific  Hand -Read¬ 
ing.  By  William  G.  Benham,  with  800 
Illustrations  from  Life.  New  York  and 
London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1901. 
Prioe,  $5.00. 

ThiB  is  a  practical  and  exhaustive  trea¬ 
tise  on  palmistry,  the  art  whereby  charac¬ 
ter  and  destiny  are  said  to  be  traced  by 
the  lines  of  the  hand.  Scientific  hand¬ 
reading  seeks  to  discern  the  secrets  of 
character  and  purpose.  It  is  a  claim  as 
old  as  Aristotle.  Like  astrology  and  al¬ 
chemy,  it  preceded  modern  science,  and 
still  finds  practitioners,  adepts,  and  be¬ 
lievers.  Certainly,  if  careful  and  minute 
instructions  and  explanations  suffice,  the 
student  may  find  in  this  voluminous  and 
elaborate  treatise,  with  its  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trations,  information  of  priceless  value. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  author  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  important  works  on 
the  subjeot.  As  suoh,  it  may  be  com¬ 
mended  to  careful  and  interested  atten¬ 
tion.  H.  B.  B. 

The  Oregon  Trail.  Sketohes  of  Prairie 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Life.  By  Franois 
Parkman.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  1890.  Price,  $2. 

The  narrative  of  six  months  of  adven¬ 
ture  on  the  great  plains  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  1846  has  become  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  an  invaluable 
record  of  conditions  forever  departed. 
The  Indians  have  gone,  the  buffalo  are 
extinct,  the  antelope  have  disappeared, 
the  hunters  and  trappers  no  longer  exist. 
Railroads  traverse  those  savage  wilder¬ 
nesses;  farms  and  oattle,  mines  and  smelt¬ 
ers,  oities,  towns  and  villages  have  sprung 
up  like  magic.  The  most  hopeful  and 
progressive  communities  on  the  continent 
have  developed  happy  homes  and  all  the 
refinements  of  an  advanoed  civilization. 
Women  are  enfranchised,  orchards  are 
bearing  their  wealth  ot  fruit,  and  there 
are  oattle  on  a  thousand  hills  aud  sheep  in 
ten  thousand  pasturages.  And  though 
Franois  Parkman  himself  is  dead,  “the 
oomrade  of  a  summer  and  the  friend  of  a 
lifetime,"  Quincy  Adams  Shaw,  still 
survives,  to  look  baok  over  these  wondrous 
changes.  It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I 
myself,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  a  student  at 
Kemper  College,  near  St.  Louis  (then  a 
half-French,  half-American  town  of  25,000, 
now  a  metropolis  of  half  a  million),  went 
out  on  Christmas  day,  1889,  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  to  hunt  deer  within  a  few  miles  of 


the  oollege  grounds,  where  now,  perhaps, 
city  lots  are  valued  by  the  foot.  And  among 
the  Rooky  Mountains,  in  1877,  only  thirty 
years  after  the  wild  scenes  described  in 
this  book,  Lucy  Stone  and  I,  following  the 
Oregon  trail  amid  a  civilized  community, 
were  preaching  woman  suffrage  to 
crowded  audiences  of  mineis  and  farmers 
when  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
pending  in  the  young  State  of  Colorado. 
Surely  no  era  iu  the  world’s  history  has 
seen  Buck  magio  transformations  and  suoh 
beneficent  changes.  What  may  we  not 
hope  for  during  the  century  just  begin¬ 
ning?  Meanwhile,  Washington  Irving’s 
“Tour  on  the  Prairies,”  aud  Parkman’s 
“Oregon  Trail,”  and  Kane’s  pioturesque 
narrative  of  the  Mormon  exoduB,  will  hand 
down  to  future  generations  photographic 
sketches  of  a  life  utterly  unlike  anything 
now  existing — a  life  never  again  possible 
anywhere  on  the  North  American  Conti¬ 
nent.  h.  B.  B. 


GOSSIP  AND  GLEANINGS. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  are 
women. 

Queen  Victoria’s  will  is  a  privileged 
document.  No  one  can  dispute  its  pro¬ 
visions,  and  it  is  exempt  from  probate  and 
from  legaoy  duty. 

Provision  has  been  made  that  the  peer¬ 
age  recently  conferred  on  Lord  Roberts 
shall  be  continued  through  the  female 
line,  as  his  only  son  died  of  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  battle  of  the  Tugela  River. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Suffrage  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City  the  beautiful  bust  of 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
which  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  booth  at  the  Suffrage  Bazar. 

It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert  that  Queen  Victoria  instituted  the 
Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  the 
first  Victorian  order  to  which  English¬ 
women  were  eligible.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  classes  are  open  only  to  royal  prin¬ 
cesses,  the  third  and  fourth  to  past  or 
present  members  of  her  Majesty’s  house¬ 
hold. 

Queen  Wilhelmina’s  marriage  to  Duke 
Henry  of  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin  is  set  for 
Feb.  7.  The  Dutch  Parliament  will  not 
give  him  the  title  of  Prince  Consort,  as 
that  would  give  him  precedence  over 
Queen  Emma,  of  whose  wise  regency  they 
thus  show  their  appreciation.  It  is  a 
little  thing,  but  means  everything  in  offi¬ 
cial  life. —  Woman's  Tribune. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  sometimes  says  a 
good  thing,  in  spite  of  his  chronic  unfair¬ 
ness  on  the  woman  question.  Tn  a  recent 
address  he  said  of  modern  journalism: 

The  journalist  holds  up  to  us  the  mirror 
of  light  aud  lets  us  see  life  as  it  is.  There 
are  those  who  find  fault  with  the  light. 
But,  if  we  look  in  the  glass  and  see  a  dirty 
face,  we  should  not  wash  the  mirror,  but 
the  face.  And  yet  the  journalist  often 
holds  up  a  convex  or  concave  mirror.” 

Germany  has  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  book.  Each  head  branch  department 
of  the  German  Postal  Department  through¬ 
out  the  empire  has  its  own  dead-letter 
office,  and  the  work  of  opening  returned 
letters  in  each  office  has  always  been  as¬ 
signed  to  four  men.  The  Berlin  head 
office  has  now,  however,  appointed  four 
women  to  do  this  work.  The  Central 
Post-office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  long 
employed  women  for  it,  finding  them 
more  skilful  than  men  in  unravelling 
tangled  addresses. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  writes  in  Oood 
Housekeeping :  “Have  nothing  for  show. 
Let  your  rooms  look  as  if  they  were  lived 
in.  Provide  convenient  cases  for  your 
books,  comfortable  ohairs  to  sit  in,  tables 
or  desks  at  which  one  can  write  with 
comfort,  pleasant  pictures  or  engravings 
to  look  at.  Do  not  envy  the  melancholy 
splendor  of  superfluous  apartments,  rarely 
opened,  and  full  of  ghostly  shadows.  The 
time  and  money  expended  in  the  care  of 
these  possessions  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  any  pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from 
them.” 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press  to  the  effect  that  only  three 
women  have  been  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have 
been  many  women  buried  in  the  Abbey. 
Baedeker’s  Guide  to  London  names  no 
less  than  56  whose  tombs  or  memorial 
tablets  are  worthy  of  attention  by  visitors, 
beginning  with  Athelgarda,  wife  of  a 
Saxon  king,  who  died  A.  D.  615,  and 
coming  down  to  our  own  \  times.  Poor 
Anne  of  Cleves,  whom  Henry  VIII.  re¬ 
jected  for  her  plainness,  and  who  remained 
in  England  and  died  there,  has  a  tomb  in 
the  Abbey,  and  so  has  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  and  there  are  also  numerous  Queens 
of  England. 

Supreme  over  all  others  is  the  thought 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  personal  worth  in 
those  relations  of  life  wherein  she  did  but 
share  the  common  lot  and  possessed  no 
privilege  that  royal  birth  or  exalted  sta¬ 
tion  gave.  She  was  irreproachable  as  wo¬ 
man,  wife,  and  mother.  In  those  respects 
she  was  a  lofty  example,  not  only  to  all 
queens,  but  to  all  women;  and  to  all  men, 


8tate  of  Ohio,  City  ok  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County.  I 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in  the  City 
of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  Dollars  for  eaoh  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh 
Cure.  Frank  J.  Cheney. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in 
my  presenoe,  this  6th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1886. 

A.  W.  Gleason, 

- ,  Notary  Public. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally 
and  acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials,  free. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 

Hall’s  Family  Pilla  are  the  best. 
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too;  for  the  virtues  which  shone  in  her  so 
splendidly,  for  which  she  has  been  held  in 
life-long  honor  more  than  for  aught  else; 
on  account  of  which  she  is  mourned  to¬ 
day  in  palace  and  5d  cottage  throughout 
the  world,  are  virtueB  which  adorn  hu¬ 
manity  irrespective  of  station  or  of  sex.— 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


CHILDREN’S  COLUMN. 

THE  GUESSING-PARTY. 

Bertie’s  birthday  was  coming  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  week  of  his 
whooping-cough,  so  he  could  not  have 
much  of  a  party,  only  the  family  and  the 
small  girl  from  next  door,  who  had  given 
the  cough  to  Bertie,  and  felt,  therefore, 
somewhat  responsible  for  his  present 
woes. 

“How  can  we  have  any  fun  with  such 
little  few  to  come?  I  ’most  think  I  won’t 
have  any  party,”  said  Bertie,  mournfully, 
for  birthdays  in  the  Howe  family  had 
always  been  joyful  days. 

But  Aunt  Sue  came  to  spend  the  day, 
and  said  she  had  a  plan  for  a  new  kind  of 
party  that  would  amuse  them  all,  old  and 
young.  Bertie  was  delighted  to  have  a 
secret  with  this  auntie,  who  always  man¬ 
aged  to  find  ways  and  means  to  bring 
good  times  with  her.  For  one  whole 
afternoon  they  were  shut  up  in  the  guest¬ 
room,  and  the  day  before  the  birthday 
this  placard,  in  good,  big  print,  was 
posted  on  the  dining-room  door  before  the 
breakfast-bell  rang: 

“Bertie  Howe’s  tenth  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  by  a  Guessing-Party  in  the 
parlor  to-morrow  evening  from  seven  until 
half-past  eight.  Every  one  is  invited  to 
come,  and  will  please  bilng  something  for 
the  rest  to  guess.” 

When  the  time  came,  you  may  be  sure 
that  all  the  family  had  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  olothes,  and  were  promptly  seated 
in  the  row  of  chairs  that  Bertie  had  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  small  girl  was  also  there, 
her  eyes  very  round  with  expectancy,  and 
a  brown  paper  parcel  in  her  hands. 

First  on  the  programme  came  Aunt 
Sue’s  contribution.  This  was  a  large 
square  of  white  cloth,  which  she  pinned 
up  on  the  portifere  where  all  could  see, 
On  the  cloth  she  aud  Bertie  had  pasted 
twenty-five  pictures  they  had  cut  from  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  am 
the  daily  papers.  Some  were  very  pretty, 
and  some  were  funny,  but  all  were  i^ail- 
iar  ones.  The  difficulty  came  wherf  you 
tried  to  think  what  it  was  that  the  picture 
advertised,  for  every  printed  word  was 
either  cut  off  or  carefully  inked  over. 

There  was  the  pretty  chocolate  girl  with 
her  tray,  the  babieB  taking  a  bath  with 
some  kind  of  soap,  the  girl  with  the  tooth¬ 
brush  and  very  white  teeth,  the  sorubbing- 
woman  who  used  a  certain  remarkable 
cleaning  powder,  and  had  very  little  work 
to  do  forever  after,  the  bicycle  and  camera 
and  patent  medioine  pictures  that  every 
one  had  seen  dozens  and  dozens  of  times. 
Each  picture  had  a  number  beside  it,  and 
papers  and  pencils  were  given  to  all,  with 
ten  minutes  by  the  clock  to  write  down 
all  the  names  they  could  remember. 

This  seemed  easy  at  first,  and  the  pen¬ 
cils  flew  fast;  but  when  the  papers  were 
gathered  up,  nobody  had  guessed  all  the 
pictures,  but  everybody  was  sure  he  could 
if  he  might  only  just  think  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Big  brother  Tom,  who  was  always 
reading,  had  twenty-two  correct  answers, 
so  he  had  the  sheet  of  pictures  given  him 
as  a  reward,  and  rolled  it  up  to  carry  to 
school  to  “catch  the  boys’’  with  next  day. 

Then  it  was  considered  polite  to  give 
papa  the  next  chance  to  puzzle  the  party. 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  “after  all  that  brain-work  I’m  sure  you 
need  something  easy,"  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  coat  pocket  one  of  mamma’s  spool- 
bags  very  tightly  stuffed  with  something 
and  tied  up  fast  “Each  may  squeeze  this 
bag  once  with  one  hand,  aud  say  what  is 
in  it.” 

“Beans!”  said  mam™a»  without  an  in¬ 
stant’s  hesitation.  “Pebbles  1”  “Candy- 
drops  I”  But  nobody  guessed  peanuts 
because  they  were  all  shelled.  Papa  was 
disposed  to  be  generous,  so  they  all  ate 


the  peanuts  while  mamma  offered  her 
guesswork. 

This  Bhe  called  puzzle  portraits,  and 
strange  indeed  did  the  faces  look.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to  recognize 
any  face  with  one  of  the  features  covered, 
do  as  mamma  did,  and  take  the  heads  of 
President  McKinley  and  Napoleon  and 
paste  a  strip  of  white  paper  across  the 
mouth  and  ohln. 

George  Washington  was  guessed,  even 
without  his  nose,  but  often  as  we  had 
seen  the  faces  of  Dewey  and  Hobson,  we 
guessed  neither  one  with  his  eyes  covered. 

Then  the  big  brother  took  his  turn 
with  six  little  pill  bottles,  which  he 
gravely  offered  to  each  person  to  smell, 
one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  then  to  name  what  he  had  smelled! 
They  contained  cologne,  vinegar,  mixed 
mustard,  peppermint,  camphor  and  petro¬ 
leum  Only  one  person  could  tell  them 
all,  for  the  smells  got  strangely  blended 
when  taken  so  near  together.  The  small 
girl  had  been  getting  uneaBy,  and  she  now 
stood  up.  “I  have  brought  a  book,”  she 
said.  “It  is  a  new  one  and  a  nice  one,  and 
has  lots  of  pictures  and  stories,  and  I 
want  you  to  gueBS  who  it  is  fori” 

Then  she  sat  down  and  looked  hard  at 
the  carpet;  but  Bertie  said,  “Oh,  thank 
you  ever  so  much!”  and  did  not  see  at  all 
why  the  others  laughed,  although  he  had 
given  nobody  a  chance  to  guess  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Now  in  came  Delia,  the  cook,  with  the 
prettiest  little  birthday  cake  that  ever  was 
seen.  “There’s  something  fur  the  one  as 
guesses  how  many  plums  I  put  in;  but 
sure,  it’s  ’most  all  plums!”  There  was  a 
lovely  frosting  with  a  B  and  ten  candles 
on  top,  but  all  around  the  sides  could  be 
seen  bits  of  plums  and  plums  and  plums! 

The  best  way  to  find  out  seemed  to  be 
for  Bertie  to  cut  it  at  once.  So  he  divided 
it  into  six  slices,  and  before  they  began  to 
eat,  each  one  wrote  the  number  he  or  she 
guessed  and  left  the  paper  with  mamma. 
Then,  oh,  such  small  bites,  such  careful 
searchingB,  and  such  slow  work  about  it 
all  that  papa  said  there  would  be  no  fear 
of  indigestion!  Finally  it  was  discovered 
that  Aunt  Sue  had  guessed  just  the  right 
number,  seventy-five  plums,  and  to  her 
Bertie  presented  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
roses.  And  Bertie  said  she  ought  to  have 
them  anyway,  for  getting  up  the  guessing- 
party. — A.  C.  T.,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 

Ella — Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  sky? 

Stella — Ye8. — What  a  lovely  color  for  a 
shirt-waist! — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  Artist's  Wife — Lovely,  dear,  lovely! 
But  I  think  those  sheep  look  too  much 
like  clouds, — er, — that  is, — of  course, — 
darling, — unless  they  are  clouds. 

PHONETIC  SPELLING. 

If  you  and  I  and  ewe  and  eye 
And  yew  aud  aye  (dear  me), 

Were  all  to  be  spelled  u  and  i, 

How  mixed  up  we  should  be! 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
gentleman  found  his  little  daughter 
crying  bitterly  because  she  had  had  a 
tumbl§»  “Never  mind,  Wynnie,”  he  said, 
a  chocolate  make  it  better?”  “No,” 
ie  child  between  her  sobs,  “Imttwo 
ild  do  it.” 

“And  I  want  to  say,  ‘To  my  liusban' 
in  an  appropriate  place,”  said  the  widow, 
in  conclusion,  to  Slab,  the  gravestone 
man.  “Yessum,”  said  Slab.  And  the  in¬ 
scription  went  on:  “To  my  husband.  In 
an  appropriate  place.”— Tit-Bits. 

Doctor — Whatl  Your  dyspepsia  no  bet¬ 
ter?  Did  you  follow  my  advice  and  drink 
hot  water  an  hour  before  breakfast? 

Patient—  I  tried  to,  doctor;  but  I  was 
unable  to  keep  it  up  for  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a  stretch. — Chicago  News. 

A  well-known  critio  recently  wrote  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  work  of  a  celebrated 
novelist.  The  novelist,  a  good-natured 
man,  wished  to  meet  the  critic  who  had 
assailed  him,  and  asked  a  common  friend 
to  bring  him  up  to  dinner  some  evening. 
When  invited,  the  critio  replied:  “I  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  not  go!  He  simply  wants  to 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head;  and  do  you 
suppose  I  am  going  to  hold  the  scuttle  for 
him?”— P.  McArthur. 


Rich,  warm,  healthy  blood  is  given  by 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  thus  coughs, 
colds,  and  pneumonia  are  prevented.  Take 
it  now. 
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1  Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL  FAELTEN 
Director. 

Children’s  Courses,  830  to  890  per  year. 
Adults’  Courses,  854  to  8180  per  year. 
Teachers’  Training  Class,  860  per  year. 

Send  for  New  Prospectus. 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


DeMERiTTE’S 

Classical  and  English  School  for  Boys 

OB3  BOYLSTON  ST..  B08T0N.  ’ 

for  College,  the  scientific  echools,  and 
nJ.An8  5,  Joro,U8h  English  course.  The  rooms  are 
open  daily  from  9  a.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  Saturdays 
from  9  to  12.  For  circulars  or  information,  ad¬ 
dress,  Edwin  De  Meritte,  Principal. 


WASHINGTON 

College  of  Law 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Primarily  for  women.  Full  corps  of 
eighteen  Lecturers  and  Professors.  Three 
years’  course  leading  to  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Laws.  Fourth  year  for  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 

Term  began  October  1st.  For  further 
particulars  address  the  dean. 

ELLEN  SPENCER  MUSSEY,  LL.  M. 
470  La.  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine 


Large  teaching  force,  including  specialists. 

Advanced  and  Thorough 

Methods  of  Instruction 

Exceptional  laboratory  and  clinical  faclli 
ties,  upwards  of  20,000  patients  being  annually 
available  for  study. 

For  catalogues  and  Information  apply  to 

J.  P.  SUTHERLAND,  M.  D.,  Dean, 

295  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 
Twenty- eighth  year  opened  October  4,  1900 


Girls’  Classical  School 

18th  Year  Opened  Sept.  26, 1900.  18  Instructor! 


MEDICAL  REGISTER. 


Woman’s  Medical  College 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Flfty-tirst  Annual  Session  opened  Sept.  26.  Four 
years’  Curriculum.  Sessions  seven  and  a  hall 
months.  Thorough  Laboratory  courses  iu  all  de¬ 
partments.  Clinical  Instruction  and  Quizzes. 
w  \RA  MARSHALL.  M.D.,  Dean,  North  College 
uue  and  21st  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TufK.CoIlege  Medical 
School, 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN, 

la  the  only  regular  co-educatlonal  mtdlce 
college  In  New  England  whose  Diplomas  ere  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  riass.  /led.  Society 
Commenced  its  regular  course  of  lectures  In 
its  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  building,  cornet 
of  Shawmut  Ave.  and  Rutland  St.,  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  4,  1900 
For  further  information  or  catalogues,  addrsst 
Chas.  Paine  Thayer,  M.  D.,  Sec’y, 

74  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


For  tickets  and  information  apply  at  any 
principal  ticket  office  of  this  Company. 
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SARAH  A.  COLBY,  M.  D. 

ESTHER  W.  TAYLOR,  M.  D. 

OFFICE  AND  RESIDENCE: 

15  E.  Cottage  St.,  Boston. 

The  Drs.  give  their  attention  to  both  GENERAL 
and  SPECIAL  practice. 

Specialty:  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN. 

Office  hours  from  10  A.  M.  to  j  P.  M. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  excepted. 


The  Club  Woman 

Was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Biennial  as  the  Official  Organ 
of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  and  is  therefore 
the  regular  medium  of  communication 
between  the  Club  women  of  America. 

No  ap-to-date  Club  woman  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Sample  copy  free. 

S1.00  A  YEAR. 

HELEN  M.  WINSLOW,  Editor, 

52  Atherton  St.,  Egleston  Square,  Boston. 
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The  Woman’s  Journal. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  2,  1901. 


STOCKHOLDERS*  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Woman’s  Journal 
will  be  held  at  their  office,  No.  3  Park 
Street,  Boston,  an  Monday,  Feb.  11,  1001, 
at  11  A.  M.  The  stockholders  are  re¬ 
spectfully  invited  to  attend.  By  order  of 
the  directors, 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  President . 

Catharine  Wilde,  Clerk. 


THE  REIGN  OF  VICTORIA. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  accom¬ 
panied  my  father  on  Sunday  afternoon  to 
the  Herald  office  on  Ann  Street,  New 
York,  to  verify  the  rumor  that  King  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Fourth  was  dead  and  that  the 
youthful  Princess  Victoria  had  become 
Queeu  of  England.  Yet  the  sixty-four 
short  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
beautiful  picture  of  this  fair  young  girl 
appeared  in  the  Albion,  have  been  perhaps 
the  most  eventful  in  the  recorded  annals 
of  the  human  race.  We  are  surrounded 
by  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  Time 
and  distance  have  been  greatly  reduced; 
art,  literature,  domestic  habits,  travel, 
study,  industry,  modes  of  living,  methods 
of  production,  distribution  and  expendi¬ 
ture  have  all  been  so  changed  that  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  British  Empire 
in  her  silent  tomb  is  not  more  unlike  the 
graceful  girl  of  1838  than  is  the  whole  en¬ 
vironment  of  to-day  unlike  the  conditions 
of  that  period. 

The  multiplication  of  population  has 
been  amazing;  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  luxuries  have  been  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold;  Anglo  Saxon  manners  and  in 
stitutions  have  been  planted  on  every 
continent  and  in  the  islands  of  every  sea; 
an  approximation  to  equality  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  opportunities  has  been  at¬ 
tained.  Church,  school  and  State  have 
been  liberalized,  so  that  the  term  “free¬ 
thinker”  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  stigma. 
The  world  is  learning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  license;  and  every  step 
in  progress  has  opened  wider  vistas  of 
hope  and  aspiration  to  millions  of  men 
and  women. 

Above  all,  Queen  Victoria’s  long  and 
beneficent  reign  has  been  an  object  lesson 
in  the  value  of  women  in  politics.  No 
British  monarch  since  Elizabeth  has 
ever  reigned  so  wisely  and  so  well.  Her 
example  of  womanly  purity  and  public 
spirit  has  made  the  croakings  of  reaction¬ 
ists  ridioulous.  Without  open  opposition 
or  protest,  Victoria’s  great  example  has 
lifted  the  womanhood  of  the  world  to  a 
higher  level.  It  remains  for  the  women 
of  America,  sovereigns  in  their  own  right, 
to  claim  and  receive  from  their  fellow- 
oitizens  their  legitimate  crown  of  en¬ 
franchisement.  H.  B.  B. 


INADEQUATE  PROTECTION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  Jan.  30  contains 
the  following  editorial: 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Ootobe^ 
last,  a  young  working  girl  of  attractive 
appearance,  Jennie  Bosschieter,  was^n- 
duced  to  enter  a  saloon  in  Paterson,  Jr  J., 
with  two  young  men,  street  acquaiurmces, 
who  moved  in  a  different  rank  (^society, 
and  of  whose  oompanionship^ne  should 
have  been  afraid.  They  cojald  have  no 
good  motive  in  paying  heynttention  away 
from  her  home.  In  theJaloon  two  other 
men  soon  joined  the  oarty.  They  drank 
wine,  and  the  girl’s  wine  was  drugged. 
Stupefied  and  helpless,  she  was  later  put 
in  a  hackney  carriage,  and  with  the  four 
men,  two  of  them  married,  one  of  them 
past  40  years  old,  and  three  of  them  of 
highly  respectable  family  connections,  she 
was  taken  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the  suburbs, 
where,  after  miduight.  the  worse  than 
boasts  severally  outraged  her  unoonscious* 
She  died  iu  the  carriage  on  the  way  back 
to  the  oity,  and  was  thrown  out  beside 
the  road,  where  her  body  was  discovered 
by  au  early  passer  in  the  morniug.  All 
were  soon  apprehended.  The  leniency — 
the  word  is  that  of  the  judge— of  the  jury 
before  whom  three  of  them  were  tried 
oonvicted  them  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  The  fourth,  whose  participation 
had  some  mitigations,  after  the  conviotion 
of  the  others,  made  to  the  indictment 
against  him  au  answer  whioh  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  au  acknowledgment  of  his  guilt. 
Ou  yesterday  they  were  all  condemned  to 
suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
imprisonment  for  thirty  years  at  hard 
labor  for  the  three,  and  for  the  fourth  like 
imprisonment  for  fifteen  years.  The  case 
is  closed  iu  law.  The  honor  of  five  fami¬ 
lies  is  wreoked,  their  innocent  members 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  shame.  There 
are  other  heedless,  veuturesome  Jennie 
Bosschieters,  some  here  in  Boston.  There 
are  other  sleek,  lustful,  cruel  men  prowl¬ 
ing  to  destroy  them. 

The  outcome  of  the  trial  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  nnd  ravishers  of  poor  Jennie 
Bossohieter  has  been  a  conviotion  by  jury 
of  murder  in  the  seoond  degree,  resulting 
in  a  sentenoe  by  the  oourt  of  the  extreme 
legal  penalty  for  that  crime,  viz.,  30  years’ 
imprisonment  for  three  of  them,  and  15 
years  for  the  fourth.  These  sentences, 
however,  may  be  diminished  by  good 


behavior  to  20  years  for  the  three  and  11 
years  for  the  fourth.  The  law  expressly 
made  the  crime  murder  in  the  first  degree 
and  the  penalty  death.  The  result,  there¬ 
fore,  oan  only  be  regarded  as  a  partial 
miscarriage  of  justice.  Why  did  justice 
miscarry? 

The  fault  was  not  in  the  law,  which 
prescribed  the  death  penalty,  nor  in  the 
judge,  who  clearly  stated  ^he  law  and  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  It  was  not  in  the 
jury  as  a  whole,  for  several  favored  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  but, 
finding  themselves  outvoted,  wisely  com¬ 
promised  on  an  insufficient  verdict  rather 
than  fail  to  convict.  Upon  the  majority 
of  the  jury,  therefore,  rests  the  blame, 
whioh  is  a  direct  result  of  an  insufficient 
respect  for  the  rights  of  women  ou  the 
part  of  most  men,  this  again  being  a  direct 
result  of  women’s  subordinate  legal  and 
political  status. 

Suppose  the  case  had  been  reversed; 
suppose  that  a  respeotable  man  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  not  only 
to  rob  him,  but  to  destroy  his  reputation, 
so  as  to  make  him  forever  after  an  out¬ 
cast;  suppose  that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
foul  conspiracy,  he  had  been  waylaid, 
robbed,  murdered,  mutilated,  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs;  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  would  have  been  rendered  by 
the  jury  without  leaving  their  box. 

So  clearly  is  this  want  of  respect  for 
women  recognized  that  it  was  generally 
predicted  that  money  and  influence  would 
altogether  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The 
judge  hailed  the  compromise  verdict  with 
an  evident  sense  of  relief,  and  thanked  the 
jury  for  it. 

Moreover,  the  extraordinary  effort  made 
by  a  reputable  lawyer  to  seoure  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  culprits  merits  the  moBt 
scathing  condemnation.  It  ought  to  be  a 
lasting  stigma  upon  his  personal  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  devised  an  ingenious  but  wholly 
impossible  story,  representing  the  poor 
girl  as  having  voluntarily  made  herself 
drunk,  and  the  villains  as  high-minded 
and  chivalrous  friends,  who  tried  to  save 
her  from  the  consequences  of  her  folly. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  cast  discredit 
upon  the  character  of  the  victim.  So 
greatly  were  his  clients  elated  that  one  of 
them  asked  the  jailer,  “Did  we  not  set 
up  a  good  defence?”  Even  now  they 
attribute  their  conviotion  to  public  clamor 
and  morbid  sentimentality,  and  it  is  said 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  court  in  their  behalf.  There  is  also 
the  danger  that  family  and  class  influence 
may  induce  some  weak-kneed  governor  to 
pardon  them  out  before  their  terms  expire. 

In  the  South  and  West  these  wretches 
would  have  met  with  prompt  execution 
by  lynching — a  process  which  our  longer- 
settled  communities  have  fortunately  out¬ 
grown. 

The  moral  of  the  affair  is  this:  If  the 
hideous  details  of  this  crime,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  American  publio,  the 
power  of  the  press,  the  severity  of  the 
law,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  judge  and 
proseouting  attorney,  could  not  secure 
an  adequate  legal  penalty,  what  security 
have  the  majority  of  women  in  Vsociety 
whinji  is  founded  upon  a  denial  aLtheir 
laf^l  and  political  equality?  h.  u^b. 


VICE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.  \ 

In  view  of  the  severe  criticisms  made 
during  the  debate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  upon 
the  alleged  drunkenness  and  licentious¬ 
ness  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  European  system  of  the  State 
regulation  of  vioe,  Adjutant-General  Cor¬ 
bin,  on  Jan.  16,  oabled  General  MacArthur 
at  Manila: 

Are  houses  of  prostitution  licensed,  pro¬ 
tected,  or  in  any  way  encouraged  by  the 
military  authorities? 

General  MacArthur  replied  the  next 
day: 

Houses  of  prostitution  are  not  lioensed, 
protected,  or  encouraged. 

These  cablegrams  were  made  public  on 
Jan.  10. 

The  President,  on  Jan.  25,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  enoloBing  the  report  of  the  Taft  Phil¬ 
ippine  Commission.  Appended  to  the 
secretary’s  report  are  two  cablegrams. 
One  from  Secretary  Root,  dated  Jan.  15, 
addressed  to  Judge  Taft,  asks  various 
questions  about  the  liquor  question  in 
Manila,  and  closes  with  the  following 
inquiry : 

Are  houses  of  prostitution  licensed,  pro¬ 
tected,  or  iu  any  way  encouraged  by 
authorities? 

The  Becond  telegram,  dated  Jan.  17,  is 
from  Judge  Taft  and  the  Philippine  Com¬ 
mission.  In  answer  to  the  dosing  ques¬ 
tion,  they  say: 

No;  but  true  that  in  November,  1808, 
spread  of  venereal  diseases  among  soldiers 
led  military  authorities,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  effectiveness  of  army,  to  subject 
known  prostitutes  to  certified  examina¬ 
tion  and  confinement  of  diseased  ones  in 
speoial  hospital,  expense  of  whioh  was 
paid  from  fund  in  custody  of  army  officer 
served  solely  from  fees  charged  for  exam¬ 
ination  of  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars,  ac¬ 
cording  to  place  of  examination. 

System  has  greatly  reduced  percentage 


of  disability  from  this  cause.  Purely  an 
army  police  measure,  outside  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion;  military  necessity.  Result  better 
than  futile  attempts  at  total  suppression 
iu  Oriental  oity  of  300,000,  producing 
greater  evil. 

Prostitutes,  when  known,  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  laud.  Number  deported.  Gen¬ 
eral  moral  condition  of  oity  greatly 
maligned. 

In  answer  to  Secretary  Root’s  question 
whether  houses  of  ill-fame  are  “licensed, 
protected,  or  in  any  way  encouraged  by 
the  authorities,”  Judge  Taft  telegraphs 
that  they  are  not.  He  then  goes  on  to 
admit  substantially  all  the  facts  charged, 
and  to  defend  them. 

This  telegram  Irom  Judge  Taft,  follow¬ 
ing  dose  on  the  heels  of  the  one  of  abso¬ 
lute  denial  from  General  MaoArthur, 
shows  the  different  senses  in  whioh  words 
may  be  understood.  In  the  eyeB  of  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  and  Judge  Taft,  a  “per.- 
mit”  is  not  a  license,  and  to  have  prosti¬ 
tutes  regularly  examined  by  army  sur¬ 
geons  and  furnished  with  official  health 
certificates  is  not  to  protect  or  encourage 
prostitution.  Or  this  point  not  only  the 
missionaries  and  the  churohes,  but  the 
common  sense  of  the  average  citizen,  will 
dissent.  The  two  ohief  influences  that 
deter  men  from  vice  have  been  roughly 
defined  as  “the  fear  of  God  and  the  fear 
of  consequences.’’  How  can  it  fail  to  act 
as  an  enoouragement  to  vice  when  the 
military  authorities  take  the  industry  of 
prostitution  under  their  official  super¬ 
vision,  and  announce  to  our  young  sol¬ 
diers  that  they  will  try  to  make  it  as  safe 
as  possible  for  them  to  sin? 

Judge  Taft  telf^raphs  that  this  offioial 
supervision  of  vice  is  a  “military  neces¬ 
sity.”  But  it  has  uover  before  been  toler¬ 
ated  in  conneotiou  with  the  American 
army.  The  best  ;of  the  army  men  disap¬ 
prove  of  it.  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes: 
“I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  horror 
of  the  system.”  General  Grant  set  his 
face  against  it  when  the  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  in  his  time.  The 
efforts  made  to  bide  the  facts  from  the 
people  at  home  show  that  those  army 
officers  who  have  introduced  this  measure 
in  the  Philippines  knew  it  would  incur 
strong  disapproval.  By  Judge  Taft’s  own 
acknowledgment,!  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  two  years;  yet 
the  truth  has  only  just  become  known  in 
the  United  States.  Every  assertion,  by 
missionaries  or  others,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  has  beeu  met  by  disingenuous  eva¬ 
sion  or  downright  denial,  until  Secretary 
Root’s  telegram  has  at  last  wrung  out  a 
reluctant  admission. 

Judge  Taft  says;  “The  system  has  great¬ 
ly  reduced  the  percentage  of  disability 
from  this  oause.”  If  so,  the  reduction 
must  be  very  recent.  “Regulation”  of 
vice  has  been  in  force  in  the  Philippines 
for  more  than  two  years.  It  is  only  a  few 
months  since  Major  Ira  Brown,  of  the 
Military  Board  of  Health,  in  an  elaborate 
report  to  his  superiors,  acknowledged  the 
frightful  prevalence  of  maladies  of  this 
sort  among  the  soldiers,  but  claimed  that 
they  contracted  them  not  from  the  duly 
authorized  official  prostitutes,  but  from 
others,  and  argued  that  a  great  extension 
of  the  regulation  system  was  necessary. 

If  official  “regulation”  of  vice  has  led 
to  an  improved  state  of  health  in  the 
.Philippines,  it  would  be  the  first  time  in 
vaistory.  Its  advocates  always  claim  that 
tllui  will  be  the  result,  but  the  promised 
improvement  never  materializes.  Paris, 
the  head  centre  of  the  system,  where  rigid 
“regulation”  lias  prevailed  for  more  than 
a  century,  is  scourged  to  a  notorious  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  clans  of  maladies  against  which 
“regulation”is  designed  to  guard.  England 
repealed  her  regulation  acts  by  a  heavy 
Parliamentary  majority,  after  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  them  a  complete  san¬ 
itary  failure,  as  well  as  a  great  source  of 
demoralization.  Almost  every  religious 
denomination  in  England  has  protested 
emphatically  against  the  continuation  of 
the  system  in  some  of  the  remote  British 
dependencies  where  it  still  lingers.  One  of 
the  latest  utterances  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  English  Catholic  bishops. 

Judge  Taft  telegraphs  that  the  present 
system  is  “better  than  futile  attempts  at 
total  suppression  in  an  Oriental  city  of 
300,000.”  That  is  not  the  question.  It  is 
one  thing  to  recognize  that  prostitution 
oannot  be  totally  suppressed;  it  is  quite 
another  for  the  United  Stales  military  au¬ 
thorities  to  go  into  partnership  in  the 
business,  and  to  give  it  their  official  super¬ 
vision  andpractical  sanction. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Morgan,  a  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Board  in  Singapore, 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  and  person¬ 
ally  investigated  this  matter,  writes: 

Do  our  people  at  home  realize  what  this 
means— that  their  sons  are  taken  from 
Christian  homes  in  America,  and  brought 
to  the  tropics,  with  all  the  seductive  influ¬ 
ences  prevalent  there,  and  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  officers  find  everything  made 
as  easy  as  possible  for  them  to  live  lives 
of  impurity  and  vioe;  that  our  Christian 
government,  through  its  representatives, 
provides  every  facility  for  such  sin,  and 
says  by  aotions,  if  not  by  words,  that  it  is 
necessary,  and  that  a  young  man  cannot 
be  pure  away  from  home? 


It  is  no  wonder  that  some  American 
mothers  who  never  wanted  to  vote  before 
are  now  wishing  for  the  ballot.  Every 
one  who  disapproves  of  this  discreditable 
innovation  in  United  States  army  meth¬ 
ods  should  write  to  his  Congressmen  on 
the  subject,  and  bIbo  write  to  President 
McKinley  aB commander-in-ohief,  demand¬ 
ing  that  official  complicity  with  vice  shall 
cease.  A  form  of  memorial  is  given  in 
another  column. 


"A  DECLINING  CAUSE." 

“The  Remonstrance”  assorts  that  the 
movement  for  equal  suffrage  is  “a  declin¬ 
ing  cause.”  On  this  point,  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  women  could  not 
vote  anywhere. 

In  1838  Kentucky  gave  school  suffrage 
to  widows.  In  1850  Ontario  gave  it  to 
women  both  married  and  single.  In  1861 
Kansas  gave  it  to  all  women.  In  1867 
New  South  Wales  gave  women  municipal 
suffrage.  In  1860  England  gave  municipal 
suffrage  to  single  women  and  widows, 
Victoria  gave  it  to  women  both  married 
and  single,  and  Wyoming  gave  full  suf¬ 
frage  to  all  women. 

In  1871  West  Australia  gavo  municipal 
suffrage  to  women.  Sohool  suffrage  was 
granted  in  1875  by  Michigan  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  in  1876  by  Colorado,  in  1877  by  New 
Zealand,  in  1878  by  New  Hampshire  and 
Oregon,  in  1870  by  Massachusetts,  in  1880 
by  New  York  and  Vermont.  In  1880 
South  Australia  gave  municipal  suffrage 
to  women. 

In  1881  municipal  suffrage  was  extended 
to  the  single  women  and  widows  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Nebraska  gave  women  school  suf¬ 
frage  in  1883,  Ontario  and  Tasmania  gave 
them  municipal  suffrage  in  1884,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  gave  them  school  suffrage  in  1885. 
In  1886  municipal  suffrage  was  given  in 
New  Zealand  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
school  suffrage  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

In  1S87  municipal  suffrage  was  granted 
in  Kansas,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Manitoba, 
and  Bchool  suffrage  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  the  same  year  Montana  gave  tax- 
paying  women  the  right  to  vote  upon  all 
questions  submitted  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  1888  England  gave  women  oounty 
suffrage,  and  British  Columbia  and  the 
Northwest  Territory  gave  them  municipal 
suffrage.  In  1880  county  suffrage  was 
given  to  the  women  of  Scotland,  and 
municipal  suffrage  to  single  women  and 
widows  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Iu 
1801  sohool  suffrage  was  granted  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  1803  school  suffrage  was  granted 
in  Connecticut,  and  full  suffrage  in  Colo 
rado  and  New  Zealand.  In  1804  school 
suffrage  was  granted  in  Ohio,  bond  suf¬ 
frage  in  Iowa,  and  parish  and  distriot 
suffrage  in  England  to  women  both  mar¬ 
ried  and  single.  In  1805  full  suffrage  was 
granted  in  South  Australia  to  women  both 
married  and  single.  In  1806  full  suffrage 
was  granted  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

In  Ireland,  in  1808,  more  than  100,000 
women,  both  married  and  single,  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  all  offioers 
except  members  of  Parliament;  Minnesota 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote  for  library 
trustees;  French  women  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  were  given  the  right  to  vote  for 
judges  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce,  and 
Louisiana  gave  taxpaying  women  the  right 
to  vote  upon  all  questions  submitted  to 
the  taxpayers.  In  1000  West  Australia 
granted  full  Parliamentary  suffrage  to 
women  both  married  and  single. 

Years  ago,  when  woman  suffrage  was 
much  more  unpopular  than  now,  some¬ 
body  asked  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven  if  it 
were  true  that  he  had  been  speaking  at  a 
suffrage  meeting. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Bishop.  “I  don’t 
want  to  fall  in  at  the  rear  of  this  reform. 

I  mean  to  march  with  the  procession!” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whioh  way 
the  procession  is  moving. 


THE  VOTE  IN  OREGON. 

“The  Remonstrance"  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  suffrage  amendment  was 
defeated  last  year  in  Oregon.  Woman 
suffrage  has  been  twice  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Oregon,  in  1884  and  in  1900.  In 
1884  the  vote  stood  28,176  nays  to  11,223 
yeas;  iu  1900,  it  stood  28,298  nays  to  26,- 
265  yeas.  In  1884,  only  one  of  the  thirty- 
three  counties  of  Oregon  gave  a  majority 
for  suffrage.  In  1900,  twenty-one  counties 
gave  a  majority  for  it,  another  county  was 
a  tie,  another  went  “No”  by  one  vote,  and 
still  another  by  three  votes.  The  amend¬ 
ment  carried  the  State  outside  the  large 
city  of  Portland,  a3  a  few  years  ago  an 
equal  suffrage  amendment  carried  Califor¬ 
nia  outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
The  vicious  vote  of  the  slums  is  solid 
against  equal  rights  for  women. 

“The  Remonstrance”  oddly  seems  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  creditable  that  the  heaviest 
vote  against  equal  rights  is  given  in  the 
cities.  But  it  is  notoriously  in  the  big 
cities  that  the  ignorant  and  vicions  vote 
is  largest,  and  the  problem  of  good  govern¬ 


ment  most  difficult.  Ab  a  rule,  the  heavi¬ 
est  vote  againBt  every  righteous  measure 
comes  from  the  cities. 


A  GROWING  CAUSE. 

Oregon  is  the  fifth  State  in  which  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  has  been 
twice  submitted  to  the  voters,  at  intervals 
of  some  years.  In  every  case  the  result 
has  been  more  favorable  the  second  time 
than  the  first. 

Equal  suffrage  was  submitted  in  Col¬ 
orado  in  1877  and  defeated;  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  again  in  1893  and  carried. 

In  Kansas,  when  submitted  the  first 
time,  it  received  0,100  votes;  when  sub¬ 
mitted  the  second  time,  it  received  05,302. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  in  1880,  the 
adverse  majority  was  19,386;  in  1898,  it 
dropped  to  9,882. 

In  South  Dakota,  in  1890,  woman  suf¬ 
frage  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  23,- 
610;  in  1898,  by  a  majority  of  only  3,285. 

In  Oregon,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
vote  in  1884  was  28,176  nays  to  11,223 
yeas;  in  1900,  it  was  28,298  nays  to  26,265 
yeas. 

The  progress  of  woman  suffrage  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  a  series  of  wrest¬ 
ling  bouts  between  an  old  man  and  a 
growing  boy.  The  man  can  throw  the 
boy  as  yet,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  case  will  be  reversed. 


THE  STATUS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
that  even  if  the  cause  in  Massachusetts 
were  going  backward,  it  would  be  only  a 
little  eddy  in  the  broad  general  current. 
But  it  is  unwarranted  to  say  that  “the  year 
1900  found  the  suffrage  cause  at  its  lowest 
ebb  in  the  Legislature.”  During  the  past 
half  century,  our  suffrage  measures  have 
at  different  times  been  refused  any  con¬ 
sideration  whatever,  and  not  even  put  to 
vote.  In  1896,  1897,  and  1898  the  munici¬ 
pal  suffrage  bill  was  defeated  without  a 
division,  while  in  1899  and  1900  its  oppo¬ 
nents  were  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  rid  of  it  without  a  roll-call. 

The  license  suffrage  bill  bas  never  been 
aBked  for  by  tbe  Suffrage  Association. 
The  president  of  the  Massachusetts  W.  C. 
T.  U.  says  the  reason  this  particular  meas¬ 
ure  has  not  been  pressed  of  late  is  not 
because  it  is  “so  hopeless,”  but  because 
the  leading  temperance  women  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  want  the 
whole  ballot,  not  a  fraction,  and  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  for  tbe  larger  suffrage. 

Legislative  votes,  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere,  show  the  most  singular  fluctua¬ 
tions,  not  corresponding  to  any  similar 
abrupt  changes  of  public  sentiment,  but 
depending  on  a  variety  of  special  circum¬ 
stances,  the  political  conditions,  the  skill 
and  persistency  of  opponents  in  lobbying 
against  a  bill,  the  greater  or  less  popu¬ 
larity  and  energy  of  the  member  who  is 
its  chief  ohampion  or  chief  opponent, 
etc,  Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal 
rights  for  women  grows  steadily, 
but  a  legislative  vote  sometimes  doubles 
from  one  year  to  another  without  our 
having  any  reason  to  believe  that  publio 
sentiment  has  suddenly  increased  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.,  and  at  another  time  it  will 
drop  to  one-half  without  visible  cause. 
But,  whenever  we  take  in  a  period  of  time 
long  enough  to  see  which  way  the  current 
is  setting,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
trend  of  the  times  is  in  the  direction  of 
equal  rights  for  women. 


GROWING  IN  ENGLAND. 

“The  Remonstrance”  quotes  from  a 
Boston  paper  a  statement  that  in  England 
women  are  “entirely  apathetic”  as  to  the 
franchise.  The  first  petition  for  woman 
suffrage  presented  to  Parliament,  in  1867, 
was  signed  by  only  1,499  women.  The 
petition  of  1873  was  signed  by  11,000  wom¬ 
en.  The  petition  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  last  Parliament  was  signed  by 
257,000  women. 


WOMEN'S  VOTE  IN  ENGLAND. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  Boston  paper,  that  in  Lon¬ 
don  “only  22  per  cent,  of  the  quali¬ 
fied  women  exercise  the  franchise  at 
county  council  elections.”  Only  a  fraction 
of  the  vast  number  of  men  in  London  en¬ 
titled  to  the  franchise  ever  vote  at  these 
local  elections.  A  careful  investigation 
made  in  a  number  of  English  cities  and 
towns  has  shown  that  the  women  vote 
about  as  generally  as  the  men. 

Gladstone,  who  was  opposed  to  general 
suffrage  for  women,  acknowledged  that 
they  had  exercised  the  municipal  and 
other  local  franchises  “without  detriment, 
and  with  great  advantage.”  Lady  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  and  the  band  of  highly 
conservative  Englishwomen  who  a  few 
years  ago  sent  in  a  remonstrance  against 
full  Parliamentary  suffrage  for  women, 
were  careful  to  explain  that  they  had  no 
objection  to  municipal  suffrage,  and  even 
thought  its  responsibilities  had  bad  a  ben¬ 
eficial  effect  on  the  characters  of  women. 

But  the  surest  proof  that  partial  suf- 
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frage  has  proved  satisfactory  in  England 
is  its  steady  extension.  In  1809  Parlia¬ 
ment  gave  municipal  suffrage  to  the  Binglo 
women  and  widows  of  England.  In  1881 
it  extended  the  same  right  to  the  single 
women  aud  widows  of  Scotland.  It  gave 
county  suffrage  in  1888  to  Englishwomen 
both  married  aud  single,  and  in  1889  to 
Scotchwomen  both  married  and  single.  In 
1894  it  gave  parish  and  district  suf¬ 
frage  to  women  both  married  and  single. 
In  1898  it  gave  the  women  of  Ireland, 
both  married  aud  single,  tho  right  to  vote 
for  all  officers  except  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 


SUFFRAGE  IN  PLATFORMS. 

“The  Remonstrance”  says  that  last  year 
the  officers  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tions  addressed  letters  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  National  Conventions 
protesting  against  the  adoption  of  woman 
suffrage  planks,  aud  that  none  were 
adopted.  The  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Conventions  haveuot  been 
in  the  habit  of  adopting  woman  suffrage 
planks,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  “Antis”  have  thought  the 
danger  of  their  doing  so  was  growing  im¬ 
minent  enough  to  call  for  a  protest. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE  "MEMBERS." 

“The  Remonstrance”  says  that  the 
Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women 
has  “members”  in  mauy  towns  and  cities. 
Last  year  this  society  claimed  to  have 
nearly  8,000  “members.”  This  statement 
gives  a  greatly  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
strength,  when  unaccompanied  with  an 
explanation  as  to  what  constitutes  mem¬ 
bership.  In  most  societies,  those  who 
join  pay  a  membership  fee,  and  renew 
their  membership  from  year  to  year. 
Those  who  join  the  M.  A.  O.  F.  E.  S.  W. 
pay  no  membership  fee;  they  merely  sign 
an  anti-suffrage  document;  and  those  who 
have  once  signed,  even  if  it  was  years  ago, 
are  counted  as  “members”  ever  after. 

As  Mrs.  Livermore  well  says,  those 
women  who  “join”  the  M.  A.  O.  F.  E.  S. 
W.  show  the  same  amount  of  interest  as 
those  who  sign  a  suffrage  petition;  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  all  the  persons  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  who  have  ever  signed  a  suffrage 
petition  were  counted  as  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  would  have  at  least  100,000  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  “Antis”  in  Massachusetts  claim 
that  they  revise  their  lists  every  year, 
striking  out  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  know  to  have  died  or  been  converted 
to  equal  suffrage.  But  they  do  not  deny 
that  a  person  who  has  never  given  any 
token  of  interest  beyond  signing  a  return 
postal  card  years  ago,  continues  to  be 
counted  as  a  member;  and  a  large  number 
of  their  so-called  “members”  are  of  this 
kind. 


"A  MINORITY  MOVEMENT.” 

“The  Remonstrance”  says  the  effort  to 
secure  equal  suffrage  is  “a  minority  move¬ 
ment.”  The  movement  against  equal  suf¬ 
frage  is  the  movement  of  a  much  smaller 
minority  of  women. 

The  majority  of  women  are  neither  suf¬ 
fragists  nor  remonstrants;  they  are  indif¬ 
ferent,  as  the  great  mass  both  of  men  and 
of  women  are  commonly  found  indifferent 
to  all  reforms.  Of  the  women  who  take 
any  lively  interest  in  the  question  either 
way,  the  large  majority  are  in  favor.  This 
has  been  proved  conclusively  wherever 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  a  test. 
For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
— in  short,  wherever  petitions  for  equal 
suffrage  and  remonstrances  against  it 
have  been  sent  in,  the  petitioners  have 
always  outnumbered  the  remonstrants  at 
least  five  to  one,  and  often  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  one.  The  so  called  referendum  in 
Massachusetts,  six  years  ago,  merely  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  same  thing  by  an  official 
count.  At  that  time  22,204  women  voted 
for  suffrage,  and  only  861  voted  against  it. 
An  influential  “Man  Suffrage  Association” 
was  formed,  which  covered  walls  and  fences 
throughout  the  State  with  huge  posters 
bearing  the  words,  “Men  and  Women, 
Vote  No!”  Yet  only  83  per  cent,  of  the 
men  of  the  State  voted  no,  and  less  than 
one-sixth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  women. 
In  238  of  the  322  towns  of  Massachusetts, 
not  one  woman  voted  no. 

Ever  since  that  time,  the  Massachusetts 
Association  Opposed  to  the  Further  Ex¬ 
tension  of  Suffrage  to  Women  has  been 
diligently  collecting  the  signatures  of 
women  to  a  statement  that  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  equal  suffrage.  At  last  accounts 
it  had  secured  about  8,000  signatures,  ob¬ 
taining  many  of  them  by  means  of  return 
postal  oards.  These  figures  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  favorable  and  un¬ 
favorable  sentiment  in  both  quantity  and 
Intensity.  In  Massachusetts  22,204  wom¬ 
en  were  found  in  one  day  who  cared 
enough  about  suffrage  to  go  to  the  polls 
and  cast  a  ballot  for  it,  after  previously 
taking  the  trouble  to  register.  In  six 


years  only  about  8,000  have  been  found 
who  care  enough  about  opposing  it  to 
sign  a  return  postal  card. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  COLORADO. 

‘The  Remonstrance”  quotes  an  anony¬ 
mous  correspondent  of  au  Indiana  paper 
as  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Colorado  Legislature  of  1899,  which  de¬ 
clared  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
that  equal  suffrage  had  worked  well,  was 

the  most  corrupt,  the  most  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  the  most,  unprincipled”  Legislature 
that  ever  sat  in  Colorado.  An  anonymous 
oharge  is  entitled  to  no  weight;  but  if  the 
statement  were  true,  it  would  he  imma¬ 
terial.  If  any  Massachusetts  Legislature — 
no  matter  whether  its  quality  were  up  to 
the  average  standard  or  not — passed  a 
esolutiou  on  any  public  question  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  it  would 
be  a  clear  proof  that  that  resolution  repre¬ 
sented  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Legislature,  we  have  that  of  four  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Colorado,  the  Chief  Justice,  all 
the  judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
the  Denver  District  Court,  aud  the  Court 
of  Appeals;  President  Slocum  of  Colorado 
College,  President  Baker  of  the  State 
University,  ex-President  Hale  of  the  State 
University,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
both  the  U.  S.  Senators  from  Colorado,  all 
the  Colorado  Congressmen,  the  Mayor  of 
Denver,  the  Attorney-General,  eminent 
clergymen  of  different  denominations,  and 
a  long  list  of  prominent  citizens,  includ¬ 
ing  the  presidents  of  thirteen  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  women’s  associations  of  Denver. 

The  presidents  of  women’s  literary  and 
social  clubs  are  generally  women  of  stand¬ 
ing,  aud  often  of  conservatism.  At  the 
suffrage  hearing  in  Massachusetts  laBt 
year,  one  of  the  “Antis”  declared  her 
belief  that  in  this  State  most  of  them 
were  opposed  to  equal  suffrage.  Not  long 
ago  MisB  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
every  such  club  in  Colorado,  asking  how 
equal  suffrage  had  worked.  Out  of  about 
a  hundred  of  these  olub  presidents,  only 
two  said  it  was  a  failure,  and  a  number 
said  they  had  been  opposed  to  it  before  it 
was  granted,  but  had  been  converted  by 
their  observation  of  its  practical  workings. 

The  anonymous  letter  to  the  Indiana 
paper  quoted  in  “The  Remonstrance” 
aroused  much  indignation  in  Colorado. 
The  Booial  soieuoe  department  of  the 
great  Woman’s  Club  of  Denver,  which 
has  about  a  thousand  members,  including 
the  most  influential  women  of  the  oity, 
appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
reply.  After  stating  that  the  charges  made 
were  unsupported  by  facts,  they  added: 
“Not  only  have  no  ill  results  followed 
from  granting  the  suffrage  to  women  in 
this  State,  but  we  can  point  to  positive 
benefits,”  and  they  proceed  to  enumerate 
them.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

During  the  eight  years  that  equal  suf¬ 
frage  has  prevailed  in  Colorado,  the  oppo¬ 
nents  have  failed  to  fiud  half  a  dozen 
respectable  men  to  assert  over  their  own 
names  and  addresses  that  it  has  had  any 
bad  results  whatever. 

To  realize  the  great  preponderance  of 
testimony,  let  us  suppose  that  the  case 
were  that  of  some  law  which  was  on  trial 
in  our  own  State.  Suppose  four  succes¬ 
sive  Governors,  all  the  members  of  our 
Legislature,  our  Chief  Justice,  all  the 
judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  all  our 
Congressmen,  the  presidents  of  all  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  of  all  our 
principal  societies  of  women,  united  in 
saying  it  worked  well;  while,  after  eight 
years  of  diligent  search,  only  a  few  ob¬ 
scure  individuals  and  anonymous  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  could  be  found  to 
assert  the  contrary.  On  which  side  would 
the  weight  of  evidence  be? 


nil  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
testified  that  equal  suffrage  works  well. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  legislators  Ib  to  beset 
aside  because  they  deoided  for  prize¬ 
fights,  the  opinion  of  the  mayor  and  the 
judges  must  be  accepted,  since  they  de¬ 
cided  against  prize-fights. 

Meantime,  New  Y"fk  has  been  holding 
prize-fights  openly  and  shamelessly,  with 
the  city  officials  attending  them  and  look¬ 
ing  on.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Now  York  women  are  protected  from  the 
burden  of  the  ballot,  and  are  therefore 
able  to  exert  their  -‘purifying  influence” 
in  its  full  strength,  unweakened  by  any 
admixture  of  political  power. 


COLORADO  AND  NEW  YORK. 

The  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Indiana  paper  mentions,  as  conclusive 
proof  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature  of  1899,  that  it 
passed  a  bill  to  legalize  prize-fights.  This 
measure  was  modelled  after  the  Horton 
law  of  New  York  State.  At  an  indigna¬ 
tion  meeting  held  in  Denver  after  its 
passage,  a  prominent  clergyman  said  it 
had  been  rushed  through  the  Legislature 
without  its  provisions  being  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  all  the  members,  or  it  could  not 
have  passed.  The  women  members  were 
not  among  those  deceived,  however,  for 
every  woman  in  the  Legislature  voted 
against  it. 

When  the  effort  was  made  under  this 
bill  to  arrange  for  a  prize-fight  in  Denver, 
the  mayor  vetoed  it  as  a  city  ordinance. 
This  brought  the  question  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  promptly  declared  it  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  and  that  was  the  end  of  prize¬ 
fighting  in  Colorado. 

By  the  way,  the  Mayor  of  Denver  and 


WOMEN’S  SMALL  SCHOOL  VOTE. 

The  documents  of  the  Anti  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  give  a  distorted  view  of  school 
suffrage  by  picking  out  the  places  where 
the  women’s  school  vote  is  decreasing, 
and  omitting  to  mention  other  places 
where  it  is  growing-  But,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  quite  true  that  where  women 
have  only  the  school  ballot  their  vote  is 
generally  small.  Od  the  other  hand,  it  is 
usually  of  good  quality.  Col.  T.  W.  Hig- 
gineon,  in  answering  the  prediction  that 
the  best  women  will  not  vote,  says:  “In 
Massachusetts,  under  school  suffrage,  the 
complaint  has  been  that  only  the  best 
women  vote.” 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  has  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  showing  that,  except  at 
presidential  elections,  the  majority  of  the 
men  in  Massachusetts  who  could  register 
and  vote  generally  fail  to  do  so;  but  this 
is  not  considered  a  reason  for  debarring 
from  the  ballot-box  the  minority  of  men 
who  are  public-spirited  enough  to  wish  tof 
vote  at  the  lesser  elections.  The  bjubo 
should  hold  true  for  women. 

We  find  that  with  men  the  si^^f  the 
vote  cast  is  in  proportion  to  the^ze  of  the 
election.  It  is  the  same  wjCh  women. 
Where  they  have  sohoolyniffrage  only, 
their  vote  is  small;  w^rere  they  have 
municipal  suffrage  it  hr  much  larger;  and 
where  they  have  full  suffrage  they  vote 
about  as  generally  as  the  men.  Thus 
Kansas  in  1861  gave  women  school  suf¬ 
frage.  Their  vote  was  small.  In  1887 
she  gave  them  municipal  suffrage.  Their 
vote  immediately  became  much  larger, 
and  has  increased  at  succeeding  elections. 
In  1876  Colorado  gave  women  sohool  suf¬ 
frage.  Their  vote  was  small.  In  1893  she 
gave  them  full  suffrage,  and  ever  since 
they  have  voted  about  as  generally  as  the 
men.  In  Denver,  at  the  last  election, 
81,780  men  voted,  28,449  women.  In 
the  towns  and  the  agricultural  counties  of 
Idaho,  it  is  reported  that  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  women  cast  41  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote.  In  Wyoming,  90  per  cent,  of  the 
women  vote. 

The  small  vote  of  women  in  Chicago  is 
noted.  But  a  list  was  published  not  long 
ago  of  the  men’s  school  vote  in  a  number 
of  Illinois  towns  Iu  one  town  only  two 
men  voted,  and  in  several  others  the 
record  was  not  much  better.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  New  York,  where  the  sohool 
officers  are  chosen-. at  a  separate  election, 
the  women  sometimes  vote  in  larger  num¬ 
bers  than  the  men.  In  one  town,  last 
year,  only  three  men  voted,  and  only  two 
women.  An  argument  against  equal  suf 
frage  was  immediately  drawn  from  the 
“apathy”  of  the  women;  but  it  was  only  a 
new  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Poyser’s 
saying:  “I  am  not  denying  that  women 
are  foolish;  God  Almighty  made  them  to 
match  the  men !” 

One  thing  school  suffrage  has  made 
very  clear  is  that!  women  are  not  com 
pelled  to  vote  merely  because  they  have 
the  right. 

Every  member  of  the  Legislature,  every 
editor,  every  man  with  the  slightest  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  politics,  knows  that  if 
the  school  committee  were  chosen  at  a 
separate  election,  only  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  men  would  turn  out  to  vote 
for  them. 

The  small  sohool  vote  of  women  will  of 
course  continue  to  be  used  as  a  campaign 
cry  by  those  whose  only  object  is  to  score 
a  point  against  woman  suffrage,  no  matter 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly;  but,  in  view  of 
these  faots,  it  ought  not  to  have  weight 
with  those  who  are*  inclined  to  give  the 
subject  candid  consideration. 


MUNICIPAL  8UFFBAGE  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

“The  Remonstrance”  devotes  a  long 
article  to  the  effort  to  show  that  munic 
ipal  suffrage  is  unconstitutional,  and 
quotes  a  decision  in  Iowa.  In  a  few  States, 
including  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island,  the  Constitution  is  so  worded  that 
the  Legislature  cannot  give  women  either 
municipal  or  school  suffrage.  In  most 
States  it  can  give  botb.  In  both  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  it  has  already 
given  school  suffrage.  In  the  long  series 
of  years  during  which  municipal  woman 
suffrage  has  been  debated  pro  and  con  by 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Legislature,  if 
the  proposed  measure  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional  some  of  them  would  probably  have 


found  it  out.  But,  fortunately,  we  are  not 
left  to  conjeoture  on  this  point. 

In  1894,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  give  an  opin- 
on  on  the  constitutionality  of  certain  pro¬ 
posed  ways  of  granting  municipal  suffrage 
— among  others,  by  a  bill  giving  cities  and 
towns  the  right  of  local  option  on  woman 
suffrage,  as  they  now  have  local  option  on 
liquor  license — i.  e.,  providing  that  women 
Bhould  have  municipal  suffrage  in  any 
town  where  a  majority  of  the  men  (or  of 
the  men  and  women)  voted  for  it. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  gave  an  elabo¬ 
rate  opinion,  which  was  published  in  full 
iu  the  Woman’s  Journal  of  March  10, 
1894.  Not  one  of  the  six  justices  took  the 
ground  that  the  Legislature  could  not  con¬ 
stitutionally  grant  municipal  suffrage,  but 
four  of  the  six— Field,  Allen,  Morton  and 
Lathrop — held  that  it  could  only  do  so  by 
a  general  law,  applicable  to  all  cities  and 
towns  alike.  Justice  Qliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (now  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  and  Justice  Barker  dissented. 
Justice  Holmes  says  in  the  introduction  to 
his  report: 


It  is  assumed  in  the  questions  (put  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  Supreme  Court) 
that  the  Legislature  has  power  to  grant 
women  the  right  to  vote  in  town  and  city 
elections.  I  Bee  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
has  the  power. 

He  goes  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  be 
lieving  that  the  Legislature  can  do  this  by 
local  option  as  well  as  by  a  general  law, 
and  says: 

I  find  nothing  which  forbids  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  establish  a  local  option  upc®  this 
point  any  more  than  with  regard 
jj/uor  laws. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE  Theatre. 
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WEEK  BEGINNING  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  4 

LIBERTY=HALL. 


MEMORIAL  AGAINST  “REGULATION." 

The  General  Officers  of  the  National 
American  W.  S.  A.,  at  their  business 
meeting  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  1,  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  a 
memorial  to  President  McKinley  against 
the  State  regulation  of  vice.  Dr.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  form  of  this  me¬ 
morial  that  he  recommends  it  as  a  model 
to  be  adopted  by  other  societies.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  The  European  system  of  State 
regulation  of  vice  has  been  introduced 
into  Manila  by  the  U.  S.  army  authorities, 
therefore 

Resolved:  That  we  earnestly  protest 
against  this  action,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  To  issue  permits  to  houses  of  ill-fame 
is  contrary  to  good  morals,  and  must  im 
press  both  our  soldiers  and  the  natives  as 
giving  official  sanction  to  vice. 

2.  It  is  a  violation  of  justice  to  apply  to 
vicious  women  compulsory  medical  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  not  applied  to  vicious 
men. 

3.  Official  regulation  of  vice,  while  it 
lowers  the  moral  tone  of  the  community, 
everywhere  fails  to  protect  the  public 
health.  In  Paris,  the  head  centre  of  the 
system,  rigid  regulation  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  century,  yet  lhat  city  is 
scourged  to  a  notorious  degree  by  the 
class  of  maladies  against  which  regulation 
is  designed  to  guard,  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  has  repeatedly  recom¬ 
mended  its  abolition.  England  tried  it.  in 
her  garrison  towns,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  repealed  it  by  a 
heavy  Parliamentary  majority,  after  sev¬ 
enteen  years’  experience  had  proved  it  to 
be  a  complete  sanitary  failure,  as  well  as 
a  fruitful  souroe  of  demoralization.  It 
has  been  repealed  throughout  Switzerland, 
except  in  Geneva,  and  is  the  object  of  a 
strong  and  growing  opposition  in  every 
country  where  it  still  prevails.  State- 
licensed  and  State-supervised  brothels  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  St.  Louis,  the  only  oity  of 
the  United  States  that  ever  tried  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  was  abolished  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  in 
the  city  council.  The  United  States  should 
not  adopt  a  method  that  Europe  is  dis¬ 
carding,  nor  introduce  in  our  foreign  de¬ 
pendencies  a  system  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  home.  We  protest  in  the 
name  of  American  womanhood;  and  we 
believe  that  this  protest  represents  also 
the  opinion  of  the  best  American  man 
hood. 

At  the  time  when  this  memorial  was 
drawn  up,  the  U.  S.  military  authorities 
in  the  Philippines  were  issuing  official 
permits  to  houses  of  ill  fame.  No  one 
could  open  such  a  house  without  a  per¬ 
mit.  It  is  possible  that  the  issuing  of 
formal  permits  has  been  given  up,  in 
deference  to  the  protests  from  the  United 
States.  But  the  core  of  the  whole  evil 
system  of  “regulation”  is  the  compulsory 
medical  examination  and  official  health 
certificate.  To  retain  this,  the  advocates 
of  “regulation”  will  fight  to  the  last  gasp, 
and  the  doctors  and  surgeons  who  are 
reaping  large  incomes  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  fees  will  use  every  kind  of  special 
pleading  to  persuade  the  President  that 
the  system  has  improved  the  soldiers’ 
health. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the  issu¬ 
ing  of  official  permits  may  have  ceased,  it 
may  be  well  to  modify  the  paragraph  on 
that  subject  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  For  government  to  assume  the  super¬ 
vision  and  regulation  of  prostitution  is 
contrary  to  good  morals,  etc. 


MUSIC  HALL 

AND  MUSEE  (The  World  In  Wax) 

Hamilton  PI.— Winter  St.— Tel.  644  Oxford. 
WEEK  OF  Feb.  4. 


BENVENUTI’S 

$20,000  Production  of 

TABLEAUX  VIVANTS. 
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Afternoons 
Every  seat  in  the 
house  except 
Sats.  &  Holidays. 


Evenings 
Res’d  Orchestra 
and  Box  Seats, 
60c.  All  others' 
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OUR  NEW  YORK  LETTER. 

New  York,  Jan.  29,  1901. 
Editors  Woman's  Journal : 

The  social  world,  and  the  club  world, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
social  world  in  this  city,  are  both  in  the 
ull  swing  of  mid-winter  activities.  Invi- 

ions  crowd  upon  one  another,  and  one’s 
onrV  regret  is  the  inability  to  accept  them 
all.  >The  literary  reunions  of  Sorosis 
occur  regularly  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  mouth,  with  a  business  day  on  the 
third  Monday.  The  Associate  alumnm  of 
the  Normal  College,  the  aluranm  of  Rut¬ 
gers  College,  and  of  the  Emma  Willard 
Association,  made  up  of  the  graduates  of 
Mrs.  Willard’s  famous  school,  all  hold 
regular  meetings.  An  attempt  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  all  these  activities 
would  be  like  writing  a  city  directory. 
One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the 
existence  of  so  many  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  is  that,  banded  together,  they  are  a 
power,  and  the  Association  of  prominent 
men  of  New  York  who  are  attempting  to 
bring  about  better  conditions  here  by  con¬ 
trolling  in  some  sort  the  vice  of  the  city, 
are  appealing  to  all  these  bodies  of  women 
for  help  in  their  crusade.  What  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  of  this  effort  to  lessen  the 
evil  conditions  which  prevail  in  all  large 
communities  remains  to  be  seen;  mean¬ 
time,  the  more  attention  is  called  to  the 
inequalities  iu  the  equipment  of  women 
and  of  men  for  the  struggle  for  life,  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  of  bringing  about 
an  adjustment  of  advantages  between  the 
sexes.  For  juBt  so  long  as  they  are 
thrown  together  with  the  woman  earning 
$5  a  week  and  the  man  $10  for  similar 
employment,  just  so  long  will  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  existence  press  so  hardly  on 
women  that  some  will  be  unable  to  resist 
the  temptations  which  beset  them. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
has  again  begun  a  campaign  to  seoure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  giving  to  the  tax-paying 
women  of  the  State  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  issuing  of  bonds  for  local  improve¬ 
ments  in  cities  of  the  third  class.  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Loines  is  again  the  capable  chair¬ 
man,  with  Mrs.  Priscilla  D.  Hackstaff  and 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Craigie  as  the  members  in 
Brooklyn.  All  of  these  ladies,  together 
with  Mrs,  Chapman,  have  been  to  Albany 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  measure. 
The  bill,  whioh  has  already  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  two  years,  was  again  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Hon.  Wm.  Armstrong, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Otto 
Kelsey,  who  has  so  long  been  our  oham- 
pion. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  League  of  this  city  will  be  held 
at  the  Tuxedo,  Madison  Avenue  and  69th 
Street,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  7,  at  three  P.  M. 
The  address  of  the  afternoon  will  be 
given  by  Miss  Anne  Rhodes.  Her  subject 
will  be  “Old  Spanish  Law  in  Porto  Rico.” 
Friends  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 

76  East  81st  Street. 


The  Committee  of  the  Abby  W.  May 
PrizeB,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  Miss  Alice  S.  Blackwell  and  Miss 
Catharine  Wilde,  aBBisted  by  Col.  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Miss  Isa  E.  Gray  and  Miss  Eva 
Channing,  have  awarded  prizes  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  each  to  Mr.  Edward  S.  Everett, 
of  New  Bedford,  and  Miss  Jean  B.  Pond, 
of  Brighton,  for  their  essays  on  Woman 
Suffrage;  also  a  gratuity  of  ten  dollars 
to  Miss  Esther  W.  Bates,  of  Roslindale, 
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FOR  THE  NEW  DAY. 

BY  SIDNEY  LANIER. 

Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 
Long  as  thy  eagle  harms  no  dove, 

Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow ; 
Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

Thy  brother  every  wan  below— 

So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  my  love, 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall 
grow. 

DRIFTING  APART. 

BY  MARGARET  MANNING. 

I  think  I  would  far  rather  see 
You  lie  before  me,  O  dear  heart, 
Enwrapped  in  death’s  deep  mystery, 

Than  that  our  souls  should  drift  apart, 
Little  by  little,  day  by  day, 

Till  I,  though  walking  by  your  side, 
Should  be,  in  truth,  so  far  away, 

The  wide  world  could  not  more  divide. 

Nay,  if  you  lay  before  me  dead, 

You  would  not  be  so  wholly  lost, 

Nor  I  to  woe  so  wholly  wed, 

As  though  that  light,  recurring  frost 
Should  fall  upon  our  hearts  and  blast 
All  faith  and  trust— fair  flowers  whose 
breath 

Is  still  as  sweet  as  in  our  past — 

Ah,  that  were  like  a  living  death! 


AN  INDIAN  MOTHER-SONG. 

BY  WILLIS  IRWIN. 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep;  the  Day 
Chief  goes  to  rest— 

The  watch  tire  blazes  brightly  by  his  wig¬ 
wam  in  the  West. 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep 

The  Night  Chief  cometh  out  the  East,  with 
spirit  warriors  in  his  train  ; 

Their  plumes  are  black  above  the  hills,  thei 
shadows  fall  across  the  plain  ;  M 

Their  purple  arrows  vein  the  air,  the  shafts 
around  us  thickly  fly,  e* 

They  come,  and  lo,  the  council  fftes  are 
lighted  in  the  sky. 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep. 

Sweet  be  thy  sleep,  and  sound,  on  slumber's 
happy  hunting  ground! 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep:  the  Day 
Chief  lies  at  rest — 

The  watch-fire  burneth  dimly  by  his  wigwam 
in  the  West. 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep. 

The  marsh-bird  pipes  unto  her  mates,  the 
answering  note  comes  from  afar; 

Weird  voices  'mong  the  sachem  pines  are 
murmuring  tales  of  tribal  war; 

The  night  wind  calleth  from  the  north,  the 
woodfolk  wake  with  hungry  cry. 

The  fireflies  hang  upon  the  trees  to  light  the 
Night  Chief  parsing  by. 

Sleep,  little  Love  Flower,  sleep; 

Sweet  be  thy  sleep,  and  sound,  on  slumber’s 
happy  hunting  ground! 

—  TFindso?1  Magazine, 


HOW  HILDA  MANAGED. 

BY  HELEN  FORREST  GRAVES. 

“Does  MrB.  Murray  live  here?” 

Mr.  Webb  knocked  apologetically  on 
the  glass  counter  of  the  bakery  with  the 
handle  of  his  whip.  It  seemed  almost  a 
liberty  thus  unceremoniously  to  address 
the  gaily  attired  young  woman  who  was 
adding  up  the  accounts  behind  the  tall 
desk. 

He  Btood  near  the  door,  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  on  the  barefooted  boy  who  was 
holding  his  Bleepy  old  horse — for  had  he 
not  often  heard  of  the  wicked  ways  of 
juvenile  New  York? 

In  reply  to  his  respeotful  question,  the 
young  woman  nodded  her  head,  and  ourtly 
answered:  “Up-stairs.” 

“It’s  a  pretty  big  house,”  said  Mr. 
Webb,  glancing  about  him.  “The  Mur¬ 
rays  wasn’t  rioh  when  they  lived  down 
our  way;  but  Raohel  never  had  good  judg¬ 
ment.  I  should  say,  now,  the  rent  of  a 
house  like  this — ” 

“It  ain’t  a  house,"  said  the  young  wo¬ 
man,  speaking  with  a  lead  pencil  between 
her  teeth. 

“Ain’t  a  house,  eh?”  Martin  Webb’B 
honest,  oniou-oolored  eyes  gradually  ex¬ 
panded.  “Not— a  house?" 

“No;  it’s  a  flat.  Fourth  story,  baok 
room.  Name  of  Murray.  Stairoase  just 
out  in  the  hall  there.” 

And  so,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Mr.  Webb  found  himself  in  the  preoinots 
of  a  “flat.” 

He  lost  his  way  half  a  dozen  times, 
this  gaunt,  good-humored  giant,  with  a 
ham  in  his  arms,  two  or  three  strings  of 
oountry  sausage  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
basket  of  red  apples  olasped  tigbtly 
against  his  breast.  He  walked  into  the 
kitohen  of  one  flat,  brought  up  in  the  par¬ 
lor  of  another,  and  presented  himself, 
smiling,  at  the  late  breakfast-table  of  a 
third,  where  a  luckless  printer,  who 
worked  all  night  on  the  early  edition  of  a 
morning  paper,  was  sleepily  ohipping  the 
shell  of  au  egg. 

“Call  them  eggs?”  said  Martin,  con¬ 
temptuously.  “If  our  Wolf’s  Corners 
hens  can’t  beat  that  ’ere  sort  o’  thing— 
But  I’m  sure  I  ask  pardon;  I  guess  I’ve 
got  into  the  wrong  flat.  P’r’aps  you  oan 


tell  mo  where  a  lady  named  Murray 
lives?” 

By  dint  of  many  Buoh  inquiries,  Mr. 
Webb  at  last  got  himself,  his  red  apples, 
ham,  and  sausages  into  a  scantily  fur¬ 
nished  room  looking  out  on  a  bare  brick 
wall — a  room  where  everything  had 
starved  look,  even  down  to  the  cat,  who 
sat  intently  watohing  a  mouBe-bole  in  the 
wainscoting. 

Mrs.  Murray,  a  tall,  pinched,  elderly 
woman,  was  engaged,  through  a  double 
pair  of  spectacles,  in  mending  fine  laces; 
but  the  Blow  motion  of  her  needle,  and 
the  uncertain  expression  of  her  face,  de 
noted  no  very  brilliant  success. 

Seated  on  the  window-ledge  opposite 
her,  in  a  riding  habit  of  dark  green  doth, 
a  beaver  hat  with  a  black  veil  twiBted 
around  it,  and  holding  a  jaunty  little 
ivory-handled  whip,  was  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty. 

Both  started  at  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Webb;  both  smiled  glad  recognition. 

‘Why,”  cried  Mrs.  Murray,  “it’s 
Cousin  Martini  Hilda,  give  your  cousin  a 
chair.  I  declare,  Martin,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  you  herel” 

“No  more’n  I  be  to  get  here,  I  guess,” 
returned  the  farmer,  with  a  peculiar 
chuckling  noise  down  in  his  throat. 
These  ’ere  city  folks,  they  do  take  the 
starch  outen  a  fellow.  Ain’t  muoh  like 
our  medder  flats  down  at  Wolf’s  Corners, 
eh?  Here,  Cousin  Raohel,  I’ve  brung  ye 
one  of  Eliza’s  best  sugar-cured  hams,  an’ 
some  sassages,  and  a  bushel  of  the  apples 
that  growed  on  the  tree  beyond  the  well — 
the  real  red-cheeked  Josey  Moores,  you 
kq$w.”  . 

It’s  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,”  said 
rs.  Murray.  “Hilda,  can  you  not  off! 
our  cousin  something  to  eat  after  bis 
journey?” 

Hilda  colored  painfully.  How  could 
she  explain  to  her  mother  that  the  cup¬ 
board  was  utterly  empty? 

“I’ll  bring  up  something  directly,”  she 
murmured,  and  vanished. 

From  one  good-hearted  neighbor — the 
printer’s  wife — she  borrowed  a  potful  of 
freshly-made  coffee;  from  another,  a  few 
slices  of  cold  boiled  beef;  from  a  third,  a 
pan  of  new-baked  biscuits,  with  a  little 
butter  and  a  comb  of  hcney,  and  then  she 
flew  back  to  spread  the  frugal  meal. 

“Are  they  all  well,  CouBin  Webb?”  she 
asked,  timidly,  as,  holding  up  her  riding- 
habit  with  one  hand,  she  arranged  the 
table  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Webb  nodded  his  head,  keenly  sur¬ 
veying  her  the  while. 

“All  well,”  he  responded,  between  the 
swallows  of  coffee.  “Eliza,  she  sent  her 
love.  And  Reed — no,  Reed  didn’t  send  no 
love.  But  he  wanted  to  be  ’specially  re¬ 
membered,  Reed  did.  He’s  had  dreadful 
good  luok  with  the  sweet-potato  patch 
and  turnip  crop  this  year.” 

“Has  he?”  and  Hilda  blushed  rosily. 

She  might  have  added  something  more, 
but  Mrs.  Murray  officiously  interfered. 

“You  mustn’t  be  late  for  your  appoint¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Dulaney,  daughter,”  said 
she,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock.  And  she 
added:  “Hilda  rides  out  everyday,  two 
hours,  with — ahem! — a  gentleman  friend.” 

“Rides  out,  does  she?”  said  Mr.  Webb. 
“I  guess  likely  it  costs  considerable  to 
keep  horses  in  New  York.  I’m  glad  you 
and  Hilda’s  got  so  much  money  to  spare.” 

“I’m  told,”  said  Mrs.  Murray,  compla¬ 
cently,  “that  Hilda’s  horse  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  park.  And,  of  oourse, 
a  young  girl  like  her  ought  to  get  plenty 
of  exercise  and  fresh  air.” 

Once  more  Martin  Webb’s  keen  glance 
circled  around  the  room  and  settled  on 
Hilda’s  deeply  suffused  face.  She  went 
out,  with  a  word  of  hurried  apology. 
“Humph!”  was  his  comment. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Mrs.  Murray,  with  the 
fluttered,  flattered  expression  of  a  moth¬ 
erly  old  hen  who  has  just  found  an  extra 
floe  kernel  of  corn  for  her  brood.  “My 
Hilda  has  got  into  some  remarkably  good 
society.  And  I  hope  she  may  marry  well 
before  a  great  while.” 

Mr.  Webb  took  his  leave — rather  ab¬ 
ruptly,  Mrs.  Murray  thought — and  the  old 
lady,  after  oarefully  putting  away  the 
generous  gifts  from  the  old  farm,  sat 
down  to  mend  lace  and  to  dream  again. 

Reed  Webb  listened  silently  to  his 
father’s  account  of  their  relatives. 

“Going  out  riding  every  day  with  a 
New  York  gentleman!”  said  he.  “Dressed 
like  a  princess!  Father,  that  does  not 
sound  like  our  little  Hilda." 

“Can’t  help  how  it  sounds,”  said  Mar¬ 
tin.  “It’ 8  so.  That’s  all  I  know." 

"Then,”  said  Reed,  sadly,  “it's  no  use 
my  building  that  wing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  old  house?” 

“Not  if  you  expeot  Hilda  Murray  to 
live  in  it.” 

“Hushl"  said  Mrs.  Webb,  who  was 
washing  up  the  supper  dishes  with  house¬ 
wifely  deftness  and  speed,  making  each 
teaspoon  shine  like  silver,  eaoh  plate 
glisten  like  ivory,  in  the  friction  of  her 
homespun  linen  towel.  “There’s  some 
one  at  the  door.  Go  quiokl" 

’Why,”  cried  Martin,  standing  staring 
on  the  threshold,  “it’s  Hilda!” 


“But  I  can’t  stay  »  minute,”  said  Hilda, 
breathlessly.  “I’ve  got  to  go  baok  by  the 
eeven-thirty  train!" 

“Hilda,”  said  Reed,  gravely,  “you  must 
oome  in.  It  is  not  right  that  you  should 
be  out  alone  at  this  time  of  night.” 

“I  wanted  Cousin  Webb  to  know,"  said 
Hilda.  “I  oouldn't  bear  that  he  should 
fancy  I  waB  indulging  in  expensive  pleas¬ 
ures,  while — while  my  mother  was  so 
poor.  Her  sight  is  failing,  you  know;  she 
is  almost  blind.  She  fancies  that  she  is 
earning  something  by  mending  lace,  but 
Blie  only  Bpoils  it.  We  should  starve  if — if 
it  wasn’t  for  the  [money  I  earn  by  giving 
riding-lessons  in  Mr.  Dulaney’s  equestrian 
school.  Mother  doesn’t  know.  She  would 
break  her  heart  ifiaay  one  told  her  that  I 
went  to  the  ring  every  day  and  trained 
little  girls  and  y  »ng  ladies  in  riding. 
She  never  can  forget  that  poor  father  was 
a  college  graduate,  and  onoe  went  to  the 
Legislature.  So  let  her  believe— Mr. 
Dulaney  and  I — that  I  am  taking  lessons, 
instead  of  giving  them.  She  saw  us  onoe 
in  the  park  with  the  class  of  young  ladies, 
and  she  was  so  proud,  poor  little  mother! 
And  Mr.  Dulaney  says  I  am  the  best 
teacher  he  ever  had;  and — oh," — with  a 
piteous  clasping  ofithe  hands— “Is  if  very 
wrong?  I  almost  fancied  so,  when  I  saw 
Cousin  Webb  looking  at  me  this  morning 
—acting  a  lie!”  | 

“l  dunno  about  that,”  said  Mr.  Webb, 
fumbling  for  hiB  pocket  handkerohief; 
“but  I  know  you’re  the  best  little  gal  I 
ever  saw!” 

“Hilda,"  said  Mrs.  Webb,  pleadingly, 
“cannot  you  come  hack  here  to  Wolf’s 
Corners?  I  know  your  ma  was  beset  to 
get  to  New  York.  She  thought,  poor  dear, 
that  fortunes  was  to  be  made  there  hand 
ver  hand.  But  Burely,  now — ” 

Uda  shook  her  head  sorrowfully, 
je  are  too  poor,’’  she  said;  “we  can¬ 
not  adferd  the  expense  of  moving  again. 
And  th^e  is  no  house  to  be  had  here 
now.”  \v 

Mrs.  Webbsput  her  hand  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  shoulder.. 

“Martin,”  said  she,  hurriedly,  “if  Hilda 
really  wants  to  get  baok  by  the  seven- 
thirty  train,  you  must  hitch  up  the  horse 
to  take  her  to  the  station.  And  I’ll  go 
out  to  the  barn  with  you  and  hold  the 
lantern.” 

Once  out  in  thelbarn,  Martin  Webb 
looked  at  his  wife. 

“Eliza,”  said  he,,  "do  you  think  our 
Reed  has  any  chance?’’ 

“If  he  hasn’t  got  ^chance  now,  he  never 
will  have  one,”  sai<}  Mrs.  Webb.  “I  tell 
you  what,  Martin,  tD4t  girl  is  a  pearl  of 
great  price,  and  I  alwiys  said  so.” 

No  sooner  was  Iteed  Webb  left  alone 
with  Hilda  than  he  spoke  out  what  was  in 
his  heart. 

Hilda,”  he  said,  resolutely,  “you  must 
come  back.  You  can't  live  there  in  the 
great  wilderness  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
I  can’t  live  here  without  you.  The  farm 
is  paying  for  itself  now.  I  can  give  my 
wife  a  comfortable  home;  and  my  wife’s 
mother,  too.  Dear  Hilda,  say  yes!" 

Hilda  burst  into1  a  sudden  gust  of  tears 
and  sobs. 

O  Reed,”  she  cried,  “if  you  knew 
how  often  I  have  dreamed  of  coming  back 
here — if  you  knew  how  homesick  I  have 
een — ” 

“Say  heartsick,  Hilda,”  he  prompted, 
if  you  want  to  make  me  happy!” 

And,  smiling  through  her  tears,  she 
said  it. 

You  will  come  baok  home,  then, 
Hilda?” 

“I  will!" 

By  the  time  that  the  old  horse  was  at 
the  door  for  the  seven-thirty  train,  the 
question  was  settled. 

Reed  himself  took  Hilda  back  to  the 
city  flat,  and  there  pleaded  his  cause  with 
Mrs.  Murray. 

It  must  be  as  Hilda  decides,”  declared 
the  old  lady,  with  dignity  sufficient  for  a 
crown  princess.  “Though  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  she  could  make  a  brilliant 
match  in  New  York — " 

Mother!”  urged  Hilda,  piteously. 

Still,”  went  on  Mrs.  Murray,  “I  would 
not  oppose  her  affections;  and  if  you  think, 
Reed,  that  you  can  make  her  happy  at 
Wolf’s  Corners — ” 

“I  will  do  my  best!”  declared  Reed,  fer¬ 
vently. 

In  that  case,"  said  Mrs.  Murray,  “you 
have  my  consent." 

And  she  never  knew  the  story  of  Mr. 
Dulaney’s  riding -school,  and  Hildas 
harmless  deceit. 

‘It  was  a  fraud  1”  Hilda  always  declared. 
"Yes,”  her  husband  admitted,  “but  it 
was  a  pious  one!”— Saturday  Night. 


WHY  HE  WAS  NOT  HAZED. 

The  mystery  of  the  unhazed  WeBt  Point 
‘plebe”  is  oleared.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  cadet  witnesses  spoke  of  a 
plebe”  of  forgotten  name  who  had  never 
been  hazed — because  he  had  whipped 
everybody  who  had  tried  it.  It  appears 
that  Maj.  John  H.  Parker,  of  Sedalia,  Mo., 
now  in  the  Philippines  with  the  39th  regi¬ 


ment,  was  the  man.  He  entered  the  acad¬ 
emy,  “a  big,  raw-boned  Bix-footer,  as 
strong  as  an  ox,  and  ready  to  fight  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat.”  The  hat  dropped  pretty 
often,  and  the  upper  classmen  dropped  a 
little  oftener.  Maj.  Parker  did  creditable 
service  in  Cuba,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Gatling  gum.— Sprirtgjleld  Repub¬ 
lican. 


THE  QUEEN’S  AVERSION  TO  WAR. 

That  the  queen's  one  great  hope  and 
almost  passion,  so  far  as  she  could  exert 
her  influence  in  foreign  affairs,  was  to 
avoid  war,  is  testified  to  by  many  wit¬ 
nesses.  Twice,  and  only  twice,  in  her 
reign  has  a  great  foreign  war  come  in 
spite  of  her  efforts  to  prevent  it;  and  if 
the  terrible  losses  and  sufferings  of  the 
Crimean  war — now  admitted  to  have  been 
needless  and  fruitless — gave  her  in  early 
life  a  horror  of  appeals  to  arms,  the  piti¬ 
ful  tragedy  of  the  South  African  conflict 
may  well  be  believed  to  have  hastened  her 
end. 

In  other  emergencies,  the  queen’B  love 
of  peace  was  more  effective.  She  is 
thought  to  have  done  more  than  any  one 
else  to  prevent  the  threatened  war  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  France  in  1875.  Her 
bearing  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair  in 
our  civil  war  is  well  known.  Like  Lin¬ 
coln,  she  moderated  the  tone  of  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  the  ministers  directly  in  charge 
of  the  negotiations,  and  thus  helped  to 
avert  the  calamity  of  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States.  This  noble 
exertion  of  the  power  of  the  English 
queen  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  one 
of  her  chief  titles  to  affectionate  remem¬ 
brance.—  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL  CALIFORNIA  UNIVER¬ 
SITY. 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  in  his  first  report  as 
president  of  the  University  of  California, 
says  that  it  is  now  the  second  university 
in  the  United  States  in  undergraduate 
attendance — 1,895— and  the  fifth  in  total 
enrolment — 3,228, — including  the  gradu¬ 
ate  department,  the  professional  schools 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  summer  school. 
The  summer  sohool  last  June  and  July 
was  larger  than  any  other  in  the  country 
save  Harvard’s.  It  is  growing  faster  than 
any  other  American  university.  During 
the  past  year  its  number  of  students  in¬ 
creased  302,  or  88  more  than  Chicago,  its 
closest  rival  in  growth.  In  ten  years  its 
number  of  students  has  quadrupled,  but 
during  the  same  time,  because  tuition  is 
absolutely  free,  its  income  has  grown  only 
seventy  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Phmbe  A.  Hearst’s  expenditures 
for  the  University  have  now  exceeded 
$271,560.05,  besides  $30,000  a  year  for  ex¬ 
cavations  and  purchases  in  Egypt,  South 
America,  Yuoatan,  Greece,  and  Southwest 
America  for  the  University  Museum. 

California  has  more  college  studeuts  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union — 1  in  419.  Cali¬ 
fornia  spends  more  on  its  high  schools 
than  any  other  States  save  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Massachusetts,  and  more  on  its 
common  schools  in  proportion  to  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  States  save  Massachusetts 
and  Nevada.  Women  teachers  receive 
higher  pay  in  California  than  anywhere 
else  in  America.  Of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  California  sixty  per  cent, 
are  natives  of  the  State;  46  per  cent,  are 
women;  70.3  per  cent,  are  enrolled  in  gen¬ 
eral  culture  courses;  one-fourth  study 
Latin;  more  than  half  come  from  the 
families  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  mer¬ 
chants;  the  average  age  of  graduation  is 
22.31  years. 


REGISTERED  WOMEN  SHOULD  VOTE. 

Editors  Woman’s  Journal  : 

“Does  not  a  registered  woman,  who  can 
vote  but  who  refrains  from  voting,  vir¬ 
tually  take  part  in  an  election?  If  a 
school  committee  man  is  eleoted  in  a 
town  by  two  votes,  and  three  women  op¬ 
posed  to  his  election  stayed  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  voting,  that  committee  man 
was  virtually  elected  by  those  three  wom¬ 
en.  Thus  every  person  qualified  to  vote 
in  an  election  is,  in  a  measure,  responsible 
for  that  election,  whether  she  votes  or 
not,  and  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
the  issue. 

“In  every  town  in  this  commonwealth 
to-day  where  there  is  an  incompetent 
school  committee,  every  woman  in  that 
town  who  might  vote  for  better  candidates 
at  the  next  Maroh  meeting,  but  will  not 
vote,  should  not  complain,  for  she  helped 
to  elect  inferior  men.”  So  says  George 
Pellew. 

“Woman  iB  the  potent  factor  in  the 
world’s  history,  for  everything  which 
stands  for  purity,  and,  if  permitted  to 
vote,  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  politics. 
The  right  of  suffrage  on  the  school  ques¬ 
tion  only  is  imposing  a  burden,  unless  she 
can  have  the  right  of  suffrage  on  all  ques¬ 
tions.  Instead  of  politics  unsexing  wom¬ 
en,  women  will  unsex  politics.”  So  says 
Warren  A.  Rodman. 


Mr.  George  Pellew  thought  that  women 
Bhould  vote  for  the  school  committee 
only.  Mr.  Rodman  thinks  that  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient;  and  it  is  not.  Of  what  benefit  is 
it  to  women  to  vote  on  school  committee, 
when  they  cannot  help  to  put  pure  men  or 
women  into  those  offices  that  control  the 
State  and  nation?  Impure  politics  in  a  oity 
makes  impure  men  possible  as  candidates, 
and  impure  politicians  want  such  men  on 
the  Bohool  board,  and  in  office  everywhere, 
so  that  they  can  get  their  pet  schemes  put 
through. 

Honesty  in  politics  is  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past.  It  is  time  that  Bomebody 
took  a  pesBimistio  view  of  the  facts 
before  irreparable  retrogression  takes 
place. 

Schools  alone  are  not  adequate  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  proper  education  for  our 
children.  Our  boys  learn  from  the  politi¬ 
cians.  Mankind  of  to-day  wears  the  blos¬ 
som  of  intelligence  on  its  crown,  while  its 
roots  are  in  the  mire  of  materialism.  The 
enlightened  mind  strives  upwards  to  the 
heights  of  culture,  while  the  feet  are  en¬ 
tangled  by  the  fetters  of  vice  and  degra¬ 
dation,  whioh  are  glossed  over  by  our 
shining  lights  in  political  circles.  This 
may  seem  like  painting  the  picture  too 
black,  but  until  the  sum  of  iniquity 
wrought  out  in  secret  is  lessened, we  wom¬ 
en  of  Massachusetts  have  something  to 
work  for. 

Whenever  reform  is  in  question,  it  is  an 
imperative  duty  to  Bhow  up  unsparingly 
the  dark  side  of  things,  to  lay  bare  the 
whole  evil  and  its  consequence.  Women 
do  not  need  secret  societies  to  hatch  mis¬ 
chief  in.  They  intend  to  do  right,  so  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  work  openly.  But 
there  is  need  of  unity  of  purpose,  or  we 
shall  lose  what  has  been  gained  for  us  by 
such  women  as  Luoy  Stone,  Mary  A.  Liv¬ 
ermore,  and  others.  Justice. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


BERNHARDT  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  21,  1901. 
Editors  Woman's  Journal : 

With  humility  I  write  of  Madame  Bern¬ 
hardt,  who,  with  Monsieur  Coquelin,  has 
revealed  to  the  Washington  publio  the 
past  week  the  highest  accomplishment  of 
dramatic  art  on  the  French  stage  to-day, 
and  may  I  not  say  therefore  of  dramatio 
art  in  the  world?  Impossible,  with  such 
themes,  for  me,  an  occasional  writer  of 
personal  impressions,  to  assume  the  rdle 
of  critic.  The  temerity  of  sending  this 
letter  iB  almost  daunting,  when  realizing 
the  position  attained  by  those  two  great 
artists,  after  thirty  odd  long  years  of  hard 
toil,  unremittingly  pursued  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  careers,  to  the  high  plane  of 
perfect  rendition  of  characters  made  his¬ 
toric,  and  familiar  as  sunlight  itself,  by 
that  power  which  rules  the  world — imag¬ 
ination. 

Tradition  and  history  of  the  French 
nation  have  sat  enthroned  on  the  boards 
of  the  National  Theatre  this  week,  though 
not  unreservedly  so,  for  the  modern  note 
of  discord,  of  departure,  of  breaking 
away  from  the  past,  was  also  audible,  al¬ 
though  subordinated  to  the  stronger  influ¬ 
ences.  Both  Coquelin  and  Bernhardt 
were  contemporaneous  students  in  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and,  later,  S00I6- 
taires  of  the  Thdfitre  Framjais,  that  high 
court  of  rigid  criticism  and  preserver  of 
dramatic  tradition,  before  whioh  every  as¬ 
pirant  in  the  Parisian  art  world  is  sure  to 
be  tried.  Yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  its 
most  faithful  followers  finally  depart  from 
it,  when  they  are  rendered  capable  and  in¬ 
dependent  enough  by  talent  and  artistic 
audacity  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  anoieDt 
oracles  of  respected  tradition. 

Truly  has  Madame  Bernhardt  said  that 
she  has  planted  the  French  language  in 
the  heart  of  foreign  literature.  From  far 
Norway  to  the  Argentine  Republio,  from 
Australia  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  our 
own  Cuba,  the  accents  of  the  French 
tongue  have  fallen  on  charmed  ears,  in 
that  voice  of  which  it  has  been  said, 
“This  is  indeed  musio,  but  music  without 
notes,  from  no  score.” 

Madame  Bernhardt’s  claim  is  that  she  is 
French,  “absolutely  French.”  As  Napo¬ 
leon  was  the  Frenohiest  of  the  French,  so 
this  Napoldonne  of  the  last  deoade  of  the 
19th  century  has  espoused  the  nationality 
of  the  people  among  whom  she  was  born, 
her  birthplace  being  Paris,  in  Rue  St. 


Whai  are  Humors ? 

They  are  vitiated  or  morbid  fluids  cours¬ 
ing  the  veins  and  affecting  the  tissues. 
Thtjy  are  commonly  due  to  defective  diges¬ 
tion  but  sometimes  inherited. 

IIow  do  they  manifest  themselves? 

In  many  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption, 
salt  rheum  or  eczema,  pimples  and  boils, 
and  in  weakness,  languor  and  general 
debility. 

How  are  they  expelled?  By 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  also  builds  up  the  system  that  has 
suffered  from  them. 

It  is  the  best  of  all  medicines  for  ail 
humors. 
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Honord,  although  by  pareutage  aud  an¬ 
cestry  on  both  Bides  she  is  Dutch.  May 
she  pardon  me  if  I  6ay  that  it  is  the  Dutch 
blood  pulsating  through  her  veins,  rather 
than  the  French  birth,  which  has  sent  her 
forth  on  her  mission,  over  seas  and  moun¬ 
tains,  to  bear  the  toroh  of  art?  Never 
more  than  two  weeks  in  a  place.  Think 
of  the  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  such  a  life, 
—of  the  ohanging  seas  of  heads  billowing 
nightly  before  herl  Can  any  one  wonder 
that  dramatic  art  has  not  sufficed  her — 
that  she  has  produoed  both  paintings  and 
soulptures,  and  at  one  time  commanded 
30,000  francs  a  year  by  these  two  talents, 
an  exhibition  being  held  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris?  Yet  what  was  the  re¬ 
sult?  The  indignation  of  the  Theatre 
Fran  pais  was  aroused.  Why?  One  of  its 
members  had  too  versatile  talents  I  Was 
not  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  a  mathematician, 
a  scientist,  a  sculptor,  a  painter?  Ah, 
greetings  to  a  woman  who  has  united  this 
trio  of  arts,  and  yet  has  held  the  sceptre 
in  her  chosen  art,  the  drama! 

Do  you  ask  in  what  Bignal  way  Madame 
Bernhardt  has  testified  that  she  is  French, 
absolutely  French?  The  fact  that  she  re¬ 
fused  an  engagement  in  Germany  for  a 
million  of  francs,  a  few  years  ago,  is  to  me 
one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  her  patriotism, 
for  an  artist,  unlike  ordinary  mortals,  or 
even  statesmen,  can  claim  the  world  as  a 
stage,  irrespective  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  nations. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  reper¬ 
toire  inWashington  contained  “L’Aiglon," 
“La  Tosca,”  “La  Dame  aux  Camelias,” 
and  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac.”  See  all,  but 
if  you  must  make  a  choice,  include  the 
first  and  the  last,  surely,  and  then  say 
which  will  rhyme  on  in  your  head  for 
weekB,  Bernhardt  as  L’Aiglon,  orCoquelin 
as  Cyrano. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of 
Madame  Bernhardt  and  Monsieur  Coque- 
lin  without  rendering  a  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  troupe  which  accompanies 
them  Men  and  women  of  the  days  of  the 
French  Republic  of  the  19th  century, 
whose  splendid  physique  and  animated 
speech  give  evidence  of  the  possession  of 
that  composite  Gallic  nature,  uniting 
ideally  elevated  sentiments  with  an  effer¬ 
vescence  of  frivolity,  which  ever  remains 
a  mystery  to  the  slower  Anglo-Saxon 
temperament.  May  these  Athenians  of 
modern  days  return  to  charm  our  senses 
and  gratify  our  intellects  with  the  pointed 
wit  and  diction  of  their  language,  and  if 
“Cyrano,"  as  uttered  by  one  voice  after 
the  other,  has  lost  its  own  musical  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  tones,  then  the  song  of 
birds  should  be  hushed. 

Adelaide  Wilson. 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Friends  in  Boston  have  received  re¬ 
cently  from  two  distinct  and  independent 
sources  the  following  letters  from  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  now  serving  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines: 

Batac,  P.  I.,  Northern  Luzon  ) 
Sept.  13,  1900.  '  f 

.  .  .  You  would  be  interested  to  see  the 
old  Spanish  barracks  built  in  1580,  and 
rapidly  falling  to  decay.  .  .  .  But  a  word 
from  Manila,  where  we  stayed  two  days, 
and  about  which  I  will  write  you  at  length. 

.  .  .  We  sailed  from  there  in  an  “old 
tub”  toCuranna  (?),  a  small  seaport  town, 
where  we  embarked.  There  we  were  about 
two  hours,  when  a  detail  of  fifty  men  was 
counted  out  and  sent  on  an  expedition  of 
about  eight  miles.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  we  were  ordered  to  do?  Just  this— 
burn  up  the  Filipino  houses.  Why? 
Simply  because  they  were  suspected  of 
harboring  and  feeding  their  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands, — in  other  words,  the 
insurgents.  Yes,  I  helped  to  burn  them 
out  of  house  and  home,  but,  all  the  same  I 
pitied  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 
The  poor  women  and  ohildren,  they  were 
the  ones  that  suffered,  and  they  showed  it, 
too.  They  would  drop  down  on  their 
knees  and  beg  us  not  to  burn  their  homes, 
but  what  could  we  do?  We  were  under 
orders.  Think  of  it,  I  personally  had  to 
lift  a  woman  bodily  out  of  her  doorway, 
and  then  set  fire  to  her  house.  I  am 
willing  to  tackle  the  enemy,  but  exouse 
me,  please,  from  this  business.  Afterdoing 
this  “noble”  work  we  marched  back. 
Twenty-five  miles  of  marching,  the  first 
day  we  were  on  the  island. 

About  eight  days  ago  a  detail  of  seventy 
men  were  asked  to  volunteer  to  go  out 
and  tackle  the  enemy  in  their  stronghold. 
They  also  asked  for  five  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  and  I  was  one  of  the  latter 
to  volunteer.  Eaoh  man  carried  200 
rounds  of  ammunition,  three  days’  rations, 
his  mess  kit,  and  tin  oup.  We  expected 
to  be  out  three  or  four  days.  We  started 
about  4  o’clock  one  morning,  and  marched 
about  eighteen  miles,  when  we  camped. 
The  next  morning  we  started  again,  and  I 
think  we  must  have  climbed  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world.  So  it 
seemed  to  the  boys.  After  marching 
twenty-one  miles  we  struck  a  village. 
There  we  saw  strange  sights.  The  in¬ 
habitants  were  a  olass  of  people  some¬ 
thing  after  the  style  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  so  we  fellows  thought;  only  we 
didn’t  put  them  out  of  house  and  home, 
for  they  were  very  friendly  to  Americans. 
They  are  called  Igarotes.  Just  as  soon  as 
we  got  to  this  place  the  poor  creatures 
built  little  fires  for  us,  so  that  we  could 
cook  our  suppers.  .  .  .  But  the  day  we 


readied  our  destination  (where  we  started 
for)  the  Captain  formed  us  in  skirmish 
line  and  made  ns  lie  down  in  the  grass 
with  just  our  heads  raised  so  that  we 
could  see  who  came  down  the  trail.  After 
lying  in  the  hot  sun  about  an  hour  or  so, 
one  of  the  scouts  gave  us  the  signal. 
Some  one  was  coming!  The  Captain  was 
behind  a  tree  when  one  of  the  enemy 
started  to  walk  by.  He  (the  Captain) 
stepped  out  and  pointed  his  revolver  at 
his  head,  and  the  Filipino  threw  up  his 
hands.  Then  we  heard  the  enemy  coming 
in  large  numbers.  We  lay  quiet,  and 
some  of  the  Filipinos  started  to  oross  the 
stream  from  the  other  side  from  where 
we  were.  Then  our  Captain  gave  the 
signal,  Fire!  and  fire  we  did,  and  they  took 
to  their  heels  and  ran  back  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  out  of  our  reach.  (By  the  way, 
when  you  think  you  are  reaching  the  top 
of  a  mountain  it  is  only  to  find  there  is 
another  beyond.)  They  returned  our  fire, 
but  we  escaped.  Not  so  with  them,  for 
we  killed  and  wounded  one  eaoh.  We 
were  obliged  to  return,  as  our  rations 
were  short.  ...  I  reached  here  after  my 
first  experience  on  the  firing  line,  without 
a  shoe  on  my  foot.  All  worn  out,  and  we 
were  about  worn  out,  too.  .  .  .  Another 
expedition  starts  to-morrow  for  similar 
work,  but  the  non-commissioned  serving 
the  last  time  will  not  have  to  go,  and  I  am 
glad  it  lets  me  out.  .  .  . 

Batac,  Oct.  10. 

I  saw  something  to-day  really  very  in¬ 
teresting.  One  of  the  men  was  unpacking 
and  putting  together  his  bioycle,  and  the 
natives  were  muoh  interested  in  it.  But 
when  he  started  to  ride  around  the 
quarters  they  ran  for  life.  Their  surprise 
and  fright  were  great,  and  they  would  not 
go  near  the  owner  of  the  bike.  They 
seem  to  be  a  very  superstitious  people. 
But  one  thing  I  have  notioed  particularly 
is  their  devotion  to  their  church.  No 
matter  about  the  size  of  a  village,  a  church 
is  there.  Now,  you  take  this  village  of 
300  inhabitants.  It  has  a  church  twice  as 
large  as  the  home  church.  So  it  has  been 
in  every  village  I  have  been  in.  So  far  as 
I  have  seen,  they  are  a  peaceful  people; 
they  are  content  with  rude  bamboo  houses ; 
but  their  churches  are  of  the  finest  stone 
from  Spain.  They  have  fine  large  bells  to 
call  them  to  mass,  and  they  are  content 
to  live  on  rice  and  bananas  to  pay  for 
them.  ...  Of  course  my  next  letter  may 
have  more  against  the  poor  Filipino.  .  .  . 

Here  is  an  extract  from  another  letter 
from  a  soldier  in  the  Philippines,  dated 
Nov.  27,  1900: 

I  will  tell  you  how  we  go  out,  as  you 
will  like  to  know.  We  get  orders  about  8 
o’clock  at  night  to  go  out  at  2  o’clock 
with  24  hours’  rations.  We  leave  at  the 
hour,  and  travel  by  the  trail  away  from  all 
houses,  so  as  not  to  let  any  one  see  us. 
When  we  get  to  the  place  we  are  to  go  to, 
we  dismount  and  go  up  on  foot,  and  when 
we  get  there  the  men  are  all  gone,  and  we 
have  got  to  search  the  houses  for  any¬ 
thing  suspicious,  and  you  hear  the  women 
crying  around.  Then  you  see  an  old  man 
or  woman,  blind,  in  a  corner,  with  a  cru¬ 
cifix  in  his  hands,  and  scared  to  death. 
When  you  move  out  you  will  run  into  a 
family  in  the  bushes,  hiding  and  scared  to 
death.  Then  we  will  have  orders  to  burn 
certain  shacks  if  the  men  are  not  at  home. 
It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  go  up  to  a  house,  as 
we  did,  and  find  nothing  but  women  and 
an  old  man  who  must  have  been  120  years 
old,  aDd  to  carry  him  out  of  the  house 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  burn  the 
house  down,  and  to  see  the  women  run¬ 
ning  around  crying.  It  is  a  touching 
sight,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty. 
The  people  don’t  know  what  to  make  of 
things.  When  we  are  around,  they  side 
with  us;  but  when  the  insurgents  come, 
they  side  with  them,  as  they  have  to,  or 
get  taken  prisoners  by  both  sides. 

In  another  letter  from  a  Boldier  in  the 
Philippines  this  sentence  occurs: 

I  do  not  think  this  war  will  end  very 
soon;  too  many  people  out  here  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 


MRS.  KENYON'S  80TH  BIRTHDAY. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  17,  1901. 
Editors  Woman’s  Journal : 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan.  16,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Kenyon 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Bolles, 
405  Pine  Street,  in  observance  of  the  80th 
birthday  of  Mrs.  Kenyon,  relatives  and 
friends  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  as 
sembled  to  give  her  a  surprise  and  to 
testify  to  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  she  is  held  by  all  who  know  her. 
Nearly  all  who  came  brought  gifts  to  help 
brighten  the  event.  Letters  from  many 
distant  relatives  were  received. 

M r8.  Kenyon  is  the  youngest  daughter 
and  last  surviving  child  of  John  Wilbur, 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  died  in  1856,  and  his  wife, 
Lydia  (Collins)  Wilbur.  Among  the  gifts 
was  one  quite  unique  in  character.  It 
consists  of  a  hand-made  book,  bound  in 
leather,  upon  the  cover  of  whioh  is  burnt 
a  sketch  of  the  house  at  Diamond  Hill  in 
the  town  of  Hopkinton,  where  John  Wil¬ 
bur  was  born.  In  it  is  inscribed,  as  set 
forth  upon  its  title  page,  “The  Ancestry 
of  John  Wilbur.  Reaching  back  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  came  over  from  England.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  Elizabeth  Kenyon,  his  daughter, 
by  Elizabeth  Perry  Foster,  his  great- 
granddaughter,  1901.”  The  picture  upon 
the  coyer  is  the  work  of  Miss  Helen  Fos¬ 
ter,  the  great- great  -  granddaughter  of 
John  Wilbur. 

This  genealogy  states  that  William  Wil¬ 
bur,  the  first  of  the  Wilbur  line  now  living 
in  Rhode  Island,  was  the  nephew  of 


Samuel  Willbore,  who  waB  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  King  Charles  the  Second  granted 
the  charter  for  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1663.  John  Wilbur  belonged  to  the 
fifth  generation  in  dexoent  from  the  first 
William.  He  was  bom  July  17,  1774,  and 
lived  to  be  nearly  eighty-two  years  of  age. 
Frederick  Denison,  in  his  “Westerly  and 
its  Witnesses,”  speaks  "f  him  as  “univer¬ 
sally  beloved."  He  calls  him  “the  good 
and  faithful  John  Wilbur,  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him,  as  mature  in  virtues  as 
in  years.” 

Of  those  present  fourteen  were  direct 
descendants  of  John  Wilbur,  representing 
four  generations.  It  is  needlesB  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Kenyon  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
equal  suffrage  for  women.  c. 


STATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

OHIO. 

Editors  Woman's  Journal: 

Ohio  suffragists  are  rejoicing  over  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  National  Bazar, 
and  express  high  appreciation  of  the  en¬ 
ergy,  ability,  and  business  acumen  of  the 
workers  in  that  enterprise. 

The  Toledo  W.  S.  A.  will  hold  its  33d 
annual  meeting  next  March.  It  has  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  passing  to  the 
beyond  of  one  of  its  charter  members, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bissell  Gleason,  who  died  in 
New  York  City  a  few  weeks  since.  Mrs. 
Gleason  was  a  faithful,  earnest  worker  in 
the  cause,  and  brought  to  it,  years  ago, 
the  prestige  of  a  young,  beautiful  woman 
and  a  social  leader.  Naturally  of  quiet, 
retiring  character,  she  was  brave  at  the 
call  of  duty,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Tole¬ 
do  women  who  endeavored  to  vote,  when 
the  fourteenth  amendment  declared  all 
persons  of  twenty-one  years,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  “previous  condition  of  servitude,” 
entitled  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 
When  her  vote  was  refused,  she  argued 
that  she  was  a  person,  and  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  being  told  by  the  Board  of 
Elections  that  women  are  not  persons  in  a 
political  sense.  Mrs.  Gleason  leaves  an 
only  daughter,  Miss  Maude  Gleason,  now 
residing  in  New  York  City,  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  loving,  devoted  mother.  The 
Toledo  Suffrage  Association  held  a  beau¬ 
tiful  memorial  meeting,  Jan.  2. 

Rosa  L.  Segur. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BY-LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  W.  8.  A. 

Local  Leagues  tbst^re  making  or  revis¬ 
ing  their  constitutions  often  wish  to 
know  the  by-laws  of  the  State  sooiety,  in 
order  to  understanditheir  relations  to  it 
as  auxiliaries,  and  also,  in  some  cases,  to 
adopt  similar  rules.  We  therefore  print 
the  by-laws. 

by-iAw  i. 

This  Association  stall  be  auxiliary  to 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association. 

BY-LAW  II. 

Section  1.  Any  local  suffrage  society 
may  become  auxiliary  to  this  Association 
by  paying  annually  from  its  treasury  into 
the  State  treasury  five  dollars  for  each 
twenty  members  of]  tbe  local  sooiety,  or 
proportionately;  teu!  cents  of  which,  for 
each  member  of  the  local,  shall  be  paid  by 
the  State  Association  to  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  mem¬ 
ber-at-large  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman 
Suffrage  Associatioolfor  one  year  by  the 
payment  of  one  dollar  into  the  State 
treasury.  Such  annual  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Association,  to  take  part  in  all  its 
discussions,  and  to  receive  copies  of  all 
reports  and  other  documents  published  by 
the  society. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life 
member  of  the  State  Association  by  the 
payment  of  $25.  Life  members  shall  have 
for  life  the  same  privileges  that  annual 
members  have  for  a  year. 

Sec.  4.  No  distinction  in  membership 
or  eligibility  to  office  shall  ever  be  made 
in  this  Association  on  acoount  of  sex. 

by-law  m. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president,  a 
corresponding  secretary,  a  clerk,  a  treas¬ 
urer,  two  auditors,  a  b>ard  of  directors, 
and  a  chairman  of  tbs  toard  of  directors. 
These  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  The  president  of  each  auxiliary 
local  society  shall  be  ex  officio  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  (all 
members  of  the  Association)  shall  consist 
of  its  chairman,  the  president,  secretary, 
clerk,  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  member  from  each  auxiliary 
local  society,  to  be  nominated  by  the  local 
society,  and  t8n  merobers-at-Iarge,  all  to 
be  elected  by  the  State  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting. 

Sec.  4.  When  county  auxiliaries  are  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  local  auxiliaries  of  any 
county,  the  president  of  each  county  soci¬ 
ety  shall  also  be  ex  officio  a  vice-president 
of  the  State  Association,  &nd  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Directors. 

by-law  rv. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold 
monthly  meetings  from  October  to  Jane, 
inclnsive.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  president  or  clerk. 


aeven  members,  when  oonvened  after  due 
notice,  Bhall  constitute  a  quorum. 
by-law  v. 

Section  1.  The  persons  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  one  dele¬ 
gate-at-large  from  each  auxiliary  local 
society,  and  one  delegate  in  addition  for 
every  twenty-five  members  of  the  local 
society,  together  with  the  president,  the 
vice-presidents,  clerk,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer,  auditors,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  departments' of  the  State  As¬ 
sociation. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  election  of  officers,  the 
delegates  present  from  eaoh  local  auxiliary 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  full  vote  to 
which  the  organization  represented  by 
them  is  entitled. 

BY-LAW  VI. 

ThiB  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present 
and  voting  at  any  annual  meeting,  notice 
of  the  proposed  amendment  having  been 
sent  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
each  auxiliary  society  not  less  than  three 
months  in  advance. 


KANSAS. 

MANY  WOMEN  IN  OFFICE. 

Lincoln,  Kan.,  Jan.  26,  1901. 

Twenty  five  women  were  elected  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  in  Kansas 
last  November— one-fourth  of  the  entire 
list.  While  women  have  held  this  office 
for  seve'al  years,  the  number  never  before 
exceeded  fifteen.  Following  are  the  names 
of  the  newly  elected  women  superintend¬ 
ents,  with  their  counties:  Hattie  Olm- 
stead,  Allen;  Minnie  V.  White,  Chautau¬ 
qua;  Ella  Mitchell,  Clark;  Bertha  Marlott, 
Cloud;  Ella  McCune,  Comanche;  Julia 
Nellie  Broiler,  Grant;  Mis.  E.  V.  Miller, 
Gray;  Minnie  Lipper,  Greeley;  Margaret 
McDermott,  Hodgeman;  Etta  Tedford, 
Kearney ;  Kate  Southwick,  Labette;  Mary 
McCreary,  Lyon;  Maggie  Martin,  Meade; 
Agnes  J.  Blair,  Ness;  Mary  H.  Kirby, 
Osage;  Helen  E.  Eacker,  Ottawa;  Grace 
E.  Norton,  Pawnee;  Mabel  Marlin,  Saline; 
Etta  Henline,  Seward;  Emma  Wilson, 
Stanton;  Hattie  Kerby,  Trego;  Maggie 
Town,  Wallace;  Daisy  Dirnfield,  Wichita. 

a.  c.  w. 

(Additional  State  Correspondence  on  Page  40.) 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

There  is  no  more  effective  way  to  aid 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  than  by  assisting 
the  suffrage  papers. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Woman’s  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston,  a  corporation  established 
by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 
- —  dollars  to  be  applied  by  suoh  Pro¬ 
prietors,  principal  and  interest,  at  their 
discretion,  to  the  support  or  improvement 
of  the  paper,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
principles  whioh  it  advocates. 


this  is  what  they  say. 

Those  who  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for 
scrofula,  eczema,  eruptions,  catarrh,  rheu¬ 
matism  or  dyspepsia,  say  it  cures 
promptly  and  permanently,  even  after  all 
other  preparations  fail.  You  may  take 
this  medicine  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  it  will  do  you  good.  What  it  has 
done  for  others  you  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will  do  for  you. 

Constipation  is  cured  by  Hood’s  Pills. 
25o. 


COOK’S 

RESTAURANT 

23  -  3}  Avon  Street. 

SeatlDg  capacity  300. 

The  most  convenient,  nice 
place  to  lunch  when  shop¬ 
ping.  j*  jt  jt  j*  & 
Particular  Persons  Enjoy  Lunching  at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER  &  FOSS, 

(Successors  to  HARVEY  BLUNT.) 

Caterers 
and  Confectioners. 
WEDDING  AND  COLLEGESPREADS 

A  SPECIALTY. 

715  TREMONT  STREET, 

BOSTON. 

Telephone,  435-4  Tremont. 


NAHANT  FISH  MARKET 

ESTABLISHED  18*7. 

The  Oldest  Fish  Market  in  Boston. 

Ocean,  Lake  and  River  Fish. 

ALL  PANCY  OYSTERS  A  SPEC  I  ALT) 

Wagon  calls  daily  in  the  city 
proper  and  Long-wood,  Brookline. 

49  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston. 

TELEPHONE  No.  1571. 

JOHNSON  &  SMITH. 


Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 

Through  Train  and  Car  Service, 
in  effect  Dec  lO,  1900. 

TWO  FAST  TRAINS 


“Chicago” 

Special 


Lv.  Boston 

10.45  A.  u. 

Dne  Albany 

4.10  p.  m. 

“  Syracuse 

7.55  “ 

“  Rochester 

0.40  “ 

“  Buffalo 

11.40  “ 

"  Toledo 

5.55  A.  u. 

“  Detroit 

"  Chicago 

11.50  " 

“North  Shore” 
Special 

~  a  Mich.  Cen. 
2.00  p.  m. 
7.80  “ 
11.40  " 
1.30  a.m 


8.15  “ 
4.00  p  .  h, 


The  Finest  Pullman  Cars  will  be  run  on 
these  trains.  A.  S.  HANSON, 

Pasggr.  Agent. 


^CENTRAl^ 

MISSISSIPPjX^yALlEY 

*^<^R0UTE>^ 


VlaSockford,  Freeport,  Dubuque,  Independence 
Waterloo.  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge.  Kockwetf 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Bluffs.  ^ 

JKIUBLE*  DAILY  SERVICE 

Bunet-uorarv  mot'  mg  cars,  sleeping  cars,  free 
reclining  chair  oars,  bining  cars. 

Tickets  of  agents  of  I.  C.  R.  R.  and  connecting 
lines.  A.  H.  HANSON  G.  P.  A.  Chicago. 


California 


GREAT 

ROCK  ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


Southern  Route  leaves  Boston  every  Monday 
via  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Ft.  Worth  and  El  Paio 
to  Los  Angeles. 

These  Excursion  Cars  are  attached  to  Fait 
Passenger  Trains,  and  their  popularity  is  evldenoi 
that  we  offer  the  best. 

Write  for  handsome  itinerary  which  givei  full 
information  and  new  map,  sent  free.  Addriu 
I.  L.  LOOMIS,  230  Washington  Street,  Bolton. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  G.  P.  A..  Chicago. 


The  Ruins  of  Mltla, 

The  Catacombs  of  Quanjuato, 

The  Pyramid  of  Cbolula, 

Tbe  Valley  and  Hills  ol  Monterey, 

ARE  ALL  LOCATED 

IN  flEXICO 

THAT  WONDERFUL  TOLTEC  LAND. 

THE 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

SUNSET  ROUTE, 

Operates  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Cara 

New  Orleans  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Connections  made  at  New  Orleans  with 
all  Eastern  Lines. 

For  other  information  apply  to 

E.  E.  CURRIER,  N.  E.  Agent 
O  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  ‘  Sunset"  Magazine,  a 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  will  he  sent  on  application 
on  receipt  of  6  cents  in  stamps. 


The  Great  Northwest 

IS  BEST  REACHED  VIA  THE 

OREGON  SHORT 
LINE  R.  R. 

Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland. 
The  Finest  Trains  in  the  West, 

BUFFET  LIBRARY 
(Most  complete  library.) 
PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 
(The  latest  productions.) 
RECLINING  CHAIR  CARS 
(Absolutely  new.) 

DINING  CARS 
(Elegant  service.) 

SOLID  VESTIBULE. 


8.  W.  ECCLE8, 

Gen.  Traffic  Manager, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utab. 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  WOMEN. 

U.  S.  Senator  Hoar,  from  the  oora- 
mittee  on  judioiary,  on  Jan.  29,  reported 
favorably  the  bill  granting  a  charter  to 
the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  The 
inoorporators  inolude  many  women  promi¬ 
nent  in  club  life. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Lowe,  president  of  the 
General  Federation,  has  sent  to  King 
Edward  VII.,  in  behalf  of  the  half-million 
of  club  women  whom  she  represents,  a 
message  of  sympathy  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  newspapers  of  Austria  announce 
the  formation  in  Vienna  of  a  club  of 
divorced  women.  The  olub  will  furnish 
moral  support  and  a  comfortable  meeting 
place  for  women  who  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  from  their  husbands,  and  will 
use  its  influence  to  bring  about  a  reform 
in  the  Austrian  marriage  laws,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  clause  that  enables  a  husband 
to  divorce  his  wife  for  “incompatibility 
of  temper.”  The  object  seems  a  good 
one,  but  there  is  something  shocking  to 
American  ideas  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
olub.  A  woman  may  be  divorced  en¬ 
tirely  without  fault  on  her  side,  but 
it  seems  in  poor  taste  for  her  to  advertise 
her  domestic  misfortunes.  The  twelve 
founders  of  this  club  are  most  of  them 
women  whose  divorces  made  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  Vienna  society  at  the  time. 

“A  Symposium  on  Boys”  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation,  whioh  is 
to  be  held  at  Brockton,  Feb.  15,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  that  place. 

In  the  morning  there  will  be  an  address 
by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark 
University,  on  “Boy  Nature,”  followed 
by  a  half-hour  of  questions  and  answers 
on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  the 
afternoon  the  “Personal  and  Social  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  Boy”  will  be  considered, 
under  the  topics,  “How  to  Make  Him  a 
Good  Man,”  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beatley,  of 
Roxbury,  and  “How  to  Make  Him  a  Good 
CitizeD,”  by  Dr.  Forbush,  of  Charlestown. 
Open  discussion  from  the  floor  will  follow, 
when  mothers,  teachers,  and  others  will 
give  practical  suggestions  on  such  topics 
as  “The  Boy’s  Friends,”  “Literature  for 
Boys,”  “Discipline,”  “The  Boy’s  Room,” 
“Respect  for  the  Rights  of  Others,”  “The 
Sense  of  Honor,”  and  other  suggestive 
topics. 

Although  less  than  three  years  old,  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Brockton  is  a  large  de¬ 
partment  club  of  nine  sections,  with  re¬ 
ception,  hospitality,  home,  educational, 
art  and  travel,  literature  and  history, 
musio,  finance  and  press  oommittees.  Last 
year  it  appointed  a  committee  to  bring 
the  parents  more  into  touch  with  the 
schools.  In  a  dlsoussion  on  “What  Wom¬ 
en’s  ClubB  Can  Do  for  the  Public  Schools,” 
many  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
superintendent  of  sohools  and  others.  A 
lunch  counter  was  established  at  the  high 
school  with  a  matron  in  oharge;  and  re¬ 
ceptions  were  given  to  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Terhune 
is  president  of  the  club. 

Helen  M.  Winslow,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Club  Woman,  has  prepared  and  published 
a  register  and  directory  of  the  women’s 
clubs  in  New  England,  whioh  is  of  great 
value  as  a  reference  book.  It  contains 
the  names  and  locations  of  all  the  women’s 
dubs,  by  States,  and  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  each  olub,  with  its  date  of 
organization,  membership  and  object,  ao- 
oompanled  by  sketohes  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
erations.  The  register  is  embellished  with 
full-page  half-tone  portraits  of  prominent 
olub  women.  Massachusetts  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  honorary 
president  Massachusetts  Federation;  Mrs. 
Anna  D.  West,  vice-president  Massachu¬ 
setts  Federation,  and  director  in  General 
Federation;  MrB.  Isabella  A.  Potter,  presi¬ 
dent  Womau’s  Club  House  Corporation, 
Boston;  Mrs.  May  Aldeu  Ward,  first  vice- 
president  Massachusetts  Federation;  and 
Miss  Florence  Everett,  president  of  the 
“Ex,”  a  Booial  olub  made  up  of  ex-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Federation.  The  register  is  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  olub  women. 

The  most  important  matter  considered 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Executive 
Board  of  the  Conneotiout  State  Federa¬ 
tion,  at  whioh  the  new  president.  Miss 
Abbott,  presided,  was  the  work  of  the 
committee  appointed  about  two  weeks 
ago  for  equal  rights  in  the  guardianship 
of  ohildren,  says  Harper's  Bazar.  The 
work  so  fa^  done  was  thoroughly  gone 
over,  and  endorsed  by  the  board,  and  a 
determined  effort  will  be  made  to  get  a 
bill  framed  and  passed  through  the  next 
Legislature.  As  conditions  now  exist,  a 
father  can  do  absolutely  with  his  ohild  as 
he  will,  regardless  of  what  the  mother 
may  wish,  and  can  even  give  it  away  by 


will.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gerard  was  reappointed 
ohairman.  A  new  committee  was  oreated 
to  oooperate  with  the  Civil  Servioe  Re¬ 
form  League.  Miss  Celeste  Bush,  of 
Niantio,  was  made  ohairman  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Committee.  The  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committees  were  represented 
as  follows:  Civics  and  Village  Improve¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Sophia  Penfleld,  Danbury;  In¬ 
dustrial  Conditions,  Mrs.  Adam  Reed, 
Norwioh;  Guardianship  Laws,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Gerard,  Norwalk. 

The  Tennessee  Federation  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  educational  effort.  A 
compulsory  educational  bill  was  drawn  up 
by  it,  and,  after  receiving  the  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  various  oluba,  several  teach¬ 
ers'  institutes,  and  a  labor  union  conven¬ 
tion,  was  presented  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Daily  News  says: 

The  appropriation  bill  signed  by  the 
mayor  contained  one  clause  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  olub  women,  and  indicates  a 
deference  to  their  desires  never  before 
shown  so  signally.  This  waB  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $40  a  month  for  the  North 
Side  reading  room  at  2955  Gray  Street, 
and  $25  a  month  for  the  South  Side  read¬ 
ing  room,  established  in  the  house  in  Platt 
Park.  The  former  institution  received 
more  because  it  has  rent  to  pay.  The 
North  Side  reading  room  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the  North 
Side  and  Highlands  Christian  Temperance 
Unions.  Afterward  the  North  Side  Wo¬ 
man's  Club  helped  to  sustain  it.  Last 
spring  its  affairs  got  into  a  precarious 
condition,  and  it  was  voted  to  close  it. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Adrianne 
Hungerford,  of  2477  Argyle  Place,  to 
whom  the  appropriation  is  made  payable, 
it  was  kept  open  until  this  time,  and  has 
acquired  an  average  of  nearly  1,000  readers 
a  month.  It  will  now  be  placed  on  a  bet¬ 
ter  footing,  and  made  more  attractive  to 
the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Aider- 
man  John  Conlon,  of  the  ward  in  which  it 
is  situated,  interested  himself  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  assisted  greatly  in  securing  the 
appropriation  for  it.  The  South  Side 
room  was  established  two  or  three  years 
ago  by  the  South  Side  extension  of  the 
Woman’s  Club,  and  has  been  maintained 
by  private  effort  ever  since.  The  money 
for  this  was  made  payable  to  Mrs.  James 
D.  Whitmore,  the  president  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club.  The  club  women  interested 
are  much  indebted  to  Committee  Clerk 
Thomas  M.  Hunter,  who  furthered  the 
matter,  and  to  all  the  council  members, 
who  almost  unanimously  endorsed  it. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Denver  recently 
decorated  a  room  in  the  Maria  Mitchell 
school  with  pictures,  casts  and  vases  rep¬ 
resenting  Grecian  art.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Pntter- 
Bon,  aB  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
piotures  for  the  public  sohools  from  the 
department  of  art  and  literature  of  the 
Woman’s  Club,  made  the  presentation 
and  congratulated  the  young  people  upon 
the  committee’s  selection  for  their  walls, 
reminding  them  that  old  Greece  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed  in  the  world  of  art,  and 
the  sculptor  and  the  architect  still  copy 
her  perfect  forms.  Mrs.  Patterson  ended 
her  short  address  with  an  earnestly  ex¬ 
pressed  wish  that  the  outward  perfection 
of  the  classic  figures  about  them  might 
not  only  suggest  the  inner  shaping  of 
beautiful  characters,  but  furnish  help  in 
the  moulding  process  while  the  young 
lives  near  them  are  yet  in  a  plastic  state 
and  susceptible,  as  they  canntft  be  later, 
to  the  formative  influences  that  suppress 
threatened  deformity  and  mould  the  char¬ 
acter  to  the  firm  lines  of  moral  beauty. 

A  conference  of  107  delegates  from  the 
different  States  included  in  the  original 
Louisiana  Purchase  was  held  in  the  par¬ 
lors  of  the  Atliemeum  Club  at  Kansas  City, 
Jan.  17.  The  conference  of  club  women 
was  called  by  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison  of 
St.  Louis,  president  of  the  Missouri  State 
Federation,  to  arrange  for  a  suitable  cele¬ 
bration  in  1908  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Louisiana  purohase  by  the  United 
States,  and  a  fitting  memorial.  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison  presided,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Mac- 
Murphy,  of  Omaha,  was  chosen  secretary. 
Eleven  projects  were  submitted  for  per¬ 
manent  memorials,  as  follows:  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  model  tenement  house  which 
shall  be  altruistic,  artistio  and  utilitarian, 
the  model  to  be  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis 
Fair;  the  ereotion  and  maintenance  of  an 
industrial  normal  sohool,  in  whioh  each 
State  of  the  purohase  territory  shall  hold 
shares  and  be  entitled  to  the  admission  of 
pupils;  the  ereotion  of  a  monument  to  in¬ 
olude  statues  of  some  of  the  notable  men 
who  were  participants  in  the  purohase, 
and  other  deoorations  suggestive  of  its 
history;  the  ereotion  of  a  Woman’s  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  where  the  olub 
women  from  all  lands  should  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  women  of  the  purohase 
States;  a  fountain  near  the  Union  depot 
of  St.  Louis;  the  maintenance  of  a  home 
of  charities  and  corrections;  a  monument 
composed  of  historio  characters,  and  a 
prize  including  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
purchase  States;  a  triumphal  aroh  com¬ 
posed  of  stone  from  the  seventeen  States, 
Missouri  to  be  the  key-stone;  an  indus¬ 
trial  sohool  for  colored  ohildren;  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  chair  for  the  science  of 


motherhood,  iu  som0  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing;  a  womau’s  club  house,  to  cost  one 
million.  It  was  decided  that  these  vari¬ 
ous  projeots  Bhould  be  submitted  to  the 
dubs  of  the  purohase  States,  through  the 
presidents  of  their  State  Federations,  their 
deoision  to  be  reported  back  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri  Federation,  when  a 
seoond  conference  will  be  held  to  decide 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hanger,  of  Little  Rook, 
Ark.,  who  is  now  serving  a  seoond  term 
as  president  of  the  Arkansas  State  Feder¬ 
ation,  has  an  original  plan  for  keeping  the 
clubs  informed  of  ;l>e  work  being  done. 
She  spends  one  dayjin  each  week  writing 
articles  for  a  State  yaper  whioh  is  sent  to 
every  federated  club  in  the  State.  In  this 
way  the  club  woman  have  a  department 
wholly  to  themseljes.  Mrs.  Hanger  is 
prominent  among  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  having  'been  State  regent  for 
two  yearB,  and  regent  of  the  Little  Rock 
Chapter  for  three  years.  She  is  also  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Arkansas. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  ^omen’s  Clubs  is  giv¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  project  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  school,  and  the  bill  whioh  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  last  year  will  be 
re-introduced.  The  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  left  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Clarence  Burns  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  The  plan  will  be  pushed,  and  every 
effort  made  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  day  trade  sohool  (for  girls,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  State. 

Mrs.  William  Tod  Eelmuth  is  regent  of 
the  new  chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  called 
the  West  Point  Chapter.  One  of  Its  chief 
efforts  will  be  the  collection  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  historical  flags,  portraits  and  other 
war-time  relics.  F.  m.  a. 


A  GOLDEN  Y7EDDING. 

The  golden  wedding  of  Col.  Walter  Gus- 
ton  Kearney  and  Mrs.  Susannah  Owens 
Kearney  will  be  celebrated  on  Feb.  5,  at 
Vernon  Home,  Flora,  Miss.  The  suffra¬ 
gists  of  the  country  will  unite  in  sending 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  the  honored 
parents  of  Miss  Belle  Kearney,  and  will 
wish  them  “increasing  happiness  with 
revolving  years.”  Miss  Kearney,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  oharming  of  equal 
rights  speakers,  comes  from  a  happy 
home,  where  she  haslbad  before  her  eyes 
all  her  life  a  practical  example  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  man  and  woman — that  co¬ 
operation  which  it  is  desired  to  introduce 
in  the  State  as  well  as  in  the  home. 


A  LEARNED  YOUNG  COUPLE. 

Another  blow  has  been  given  to  the  old 
idea  that  women  who  are  highly  educated 
do  not  care  to  marry.  At  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Barrows,  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  there  was  a 
pretty  little  wedding  with  flowers,  music, 
and  congratulations.  Karl  Wilhelm  Genthe 
and  Martha  Krug  were  the  happy  couple. 
Each  is  a  dootor  of  philosophy,  one  from 
Leipzig  and  one  from  Heidelberg. 

Miss  Martha  Krug,  the  bride,  has  a  re¬ 
markable  reoord.  Her  late  father  was  a 
well-known  physician  of  Chemnitz  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  brother-in-law  of  Max  Muller. 
Her  grandfather,  Professor  Krug,  occupied 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig  during  the  first  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Miss  Krug  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  a  normal  school,  the  Lehrerinnen- 
Seminar,  at  Callenberg,  Saxony.  After 
receiving  her  diploma  she  went  to  Paris  to 
study.  Upon  her  return  to  Germany  she 
taught  Eoglish  and  French  for  several 
years.  For  the  last  few  years,  while 
teaching  at  the  Stiidtische  Fortbildungs- 
sohule  fur  Miidohen  in  Leipzig,  she  has 
been  attending  lectures  and  studying  in 
the  University.  Professor  Ratzel  became 
interested  in  her  work  and  finally  pro¬ 
posed  that  she  should  take  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Despite  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  University  of  Leipzig 
would  not  admit  a  woman  to  a  degree. 
Miss  Krug,  therefore,  went  to  Heidelberg 
to  complete  her  course.  After  careful 
study  in  the  libraries  of  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
Hamburg,  and  tie  British  Museum  at 
London,  she  came  to  this  country  last 
summer  to  work  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
and  to  consult  the  libraries  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Returning 
to  Heidelberg,  she  took  her  degree  as 
dootor  of  philosophy,  magna  cum  laude. 
Her  specialties  in  which  she  was  examined 
for  her  degree  wore  geography,  geology, 
and  philosophy.  Her  thesis  was  on  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

Mr.  Genthe  took  bis  doctor’s  degree  at 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  zoology  and  kindred 
sciences.  He  went  through  Russia  on  the 
geological  excursion  to  which  the  Czar  a 
few  years  ago  invited  such  scientists  only 
as  had  published  scientific  works.  Mr. 
Genthe,  though  young,  was  entitled  by 


his  original  researches  to  be  included  in 
that  distinguished  company. 

Mr.  Geuthe  1b  at  present  an  instructor 
in  zoology  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
but  next  year  this  erudite  young  couple 
hope  to  find  some  situation  where  both 
can  be  employed  in  teaching.  Mrs.  Genthe 
is  prepared  to  teach  physical  geography, 
geology,  Frenoh,  and  German;  Mr.  Genthe 
zoology,  botany,  biology,  entomology, 
mineralogy,  and  a  long  list  of  kindred 
soiences.  They  are  young  people  of  high 
character,  and  (what  is  more  rare  among 
Germans)  of  progressive  ideas.  Some  co¬ 
educational  institution  would  be  fortunate 
to  secure  the  services  of  this  oultured  and 
experienced  brace  of  teachers. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  PRESS. 

MiBS  Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  daughter 
of  the  artist,  brought  out  on  “the  first 
Sunday  of  the  first  month  of  the  first  year 
of  the  new  century”  a  new  periodical 
called  the  Herb  of  Grace.  It  aims  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  a  simpler  life,  and  its 
distinctive  feature  is  the  absence  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  fashions,  personalities,  and 
illustrations. 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Editorial  Association  was  formed 
at  the  National  Convention  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Its  prime  mover  was  Mrs.  Jennie  M. 
Kemp,  of  Le  Loup,  Kan.,  editor  of  Our 
Messenger,  who  was  elected  president. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Stevens  Leavitt,  Stroud- 
water,  Me.,  editor  of  The  Star  in  the  East, 
is  secretary.  Membership  is  limited  to 
editors,  associate  editors  and  business 
managers  of  National  and  State  W.  C.  T. 
U.  papers.  It  is  expected  that  interesting 
and  profitable  conferences  will  be  held  at 
the  next  National  Convention. 


WOMEN  PHYSICIANS. 

Dr.  Edith  B.  Blaokwell,  one  of  the  five 
daughters  of  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell  of  New  York,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  physician  and  teacher  of 
physiology  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Greensboro’,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Myrtle  Aplin,  of  East  Highlands, 
Cal.,  has  been  appointed  woman  resident 
physician  at  the  Napa  State  Insane  Asy¬ 
lum.  Dr.  Aplin  graduated  from  Cooper 
Medical  College  in  1898,  and  was  house 
physician  at  the  Lane  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco  for  two  years,  being  the  only 
woman  ever  chosen  to  that  position.  Her 
appointment  at  Napa  is  another  step  in 
advance  for  women  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  in  California, 

Dr.  Luella  Masters,  Methodist  medical 
missionary  at  Ngucheng,  two  days’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Foochow,  has  been  a  successful 
worker.  She  treated,  in  the  first  nine 
months,  178  ward  patients  ;  91  were 
treated  in  their  homes,  and  2,436  at  the 
dispensaries.  Twelve  native  women  have 
been  induced  to  unbind  their  feet. 


MRS.  SHELDON’S  BOOK  ON  CLAY-STONES. 

In  1890,  Miss  J.  M.  ArmB,  then  assistant 
pupil  of  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  wrote,  in 
connection  with  him,  one  of  a  series  of 
“Guides  for  the  Teaching  of  Science,” 
issued  by  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Boston,  entitled  “Insecta.” 

For  twenty  years  Miss  Arms  (now  Mrs. 
George  Sheldon,  of  Deerfield  and  Boston) 
has  been  modestly  and  quietly  working 
out  the  problem  of  those  interesting  con¬ 
cretions,  the  more  common  forms  of  which 
are  known  to  ohildren  on  the  Connecticut 
River  as  “olay-stones.” 

About  ten  years  ago,  Miss  Arms  read 
before  a  scientific  club  in  Boston  a  short 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  later 
embodied  in  pamphlet  form.  A  friend, 
recognizing  the  value  of  Miss  Arms’s 
work,  sent  this  pamphlet  with  a  represen¬ 
tative  collection  of  the  concretions  from 
the  Connecticut  and  Deerfield  Rivers  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Dawson,  president  of 
McGill  College,  Montreal,  himself  an  au¬ 
thority  on  geology  and  palaeontology, 
holding  an  honored  place  among  scien¬ 
tists.  So  impressed  was  President  Daw¬ 
son  by  the  value  of  Miss  Arms’s  research¬ 
es  that  he  read  her  monograph  before  the 
Montreal  Society  of  Natural  History,  and 
in  January,  1891,  published  it  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Record  of  Science. 

Encouraged  by  this  appreciation,  Miss 
Arms  continued  her  observations  and 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 
The  result  is  now  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  volume  of  forty  pages,  with  origi¬ 
nal  illustrations  prepared  expressly  for 
this  work,  which  has  already  received 
recognition  from  those  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Sheldon’s  preface  Is  characteristi¬ 
cally  modest,  and  she  acknowledges  with 
unstinted  generosity  whatever  help  she 
has  received  in  her  explorations.  Green¬ 
field,  the  home  of  her  girlhood,  should  be 
proud  of  Mrs.  Sheldon’s  scientific  work  in 
this  and  in  other  directions.  o.  A.  b. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Castle  Squabe. — Mr.  R.  C.  Carton’s 
comedy,  “Liberty  Hall,”  is  the  attraction 
at  this  popular  playhouse  the  coming 
week.  This  play  made  one  of  the  notable 
succeBseB  of  the  Empire  Theatre,  of  New 
York,  a  few  seasons  ago,  and  was  muoh 
enjoyed  when  given  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre.  English  domestio  life  moves  an 
audience  to  BmileB  and  tears.  “The  Little 
Minister”  will  follow  on  Monday,  Feb.  11. 
The  distribution  of  choice  chocolate  bon¬ 
bons  will  be  continued  at  the  Monday 
matinees. 

Boston  Music  Hall:  Vaudeville.— 
The  most  significant  feature  of  the  week 
is  a  reduction  of  price.  Henceforth, 
afternoon  or  evening,  all  the  second  bal¬ 
cony  seats  will  be  reserved  at  fifteen  cents 
each.  This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  vaudeville  lovers  in  Boston.  Each 
week  brings  admirers  from  various  parts 
of  New  England.  Mr.  J.  H.  Emery  is  sure 
of  the  cordial  support  of  all  who  appreci¬ 
ate  cleanly,  varied,  and  novel  vaudeville 
at  lowest  prices.  For  the  week  of  Feb.  4 
one  of  the  strongest  programmes  yet  pre¬ 
sented  will  be  offered. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

New  England  Women's  Olub. —  Monday, 
Feb.  4.  3  P.  M.  The  reports  of  Delegates  to  the 
Biennial  Meeting  in  Milwaukee  will  he  received, 
and  action  taken  thereon. 


AMY  F.  ACTON. 

Counsellor  at  Law. 

548  Tremont  Building.  8o-ton,  Mass. 


Near  Symphony  Hall.— Visitors  to  the  city 
shopping,  fairs,  concert*,  etc.,  can  obtain  de¬ 
sirable  rooms  by  the  day  or  week.  Convenient 
to  cars,  near  the  Fenway.  References. 

AddreBS  E.  L.,  76  St.  Stephens  St. 


Shetland  Goods. 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS, 

4  Hamilton  Place,  BOSTON. 


We  are  showing  in  our  Glove  department 
what  we  think  will  interest  all  wearers  of 

GLOVES 

one  that  is  smooth  in  texture,  very  strong 
in  wearing  qualities,  and  a  fit  that  cannot 
be  surpassed,  at 

$1.50  a  pair. 

We  know  that  a  gli  ve  with  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages  is  rarely  sold  for  so  low  a  price 
and  would  like  to  prove  it  to  you. 

MISS  M.  F.  FISK. 

144  Tremont  Street. 

Mention  Woman’s  Journal. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Edwards, 

CHIROPODIST  AND  MANICURE, 

131  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Assisted  by  DR.  EDW.  H.  EDWARDS. 

Established  187s.  2d  Door  South  of  Winter  St 


STATE  HEADQUARTERS 

Massachusetts  Woman’s 

Christian  Temperance  Union. 

Rooms  104  and  106,  14  Beacon  St..  Boston. 
A  full  supply  of  Temperance  Books  and 
Leaflets  at  reasonable  prices.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  taken  for  OUR  MESSAGE,  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Union.  A 
bright,  breezy  paper.  Price,  26  cents 
per  annum.  Callers  are  always  welcome. 

Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
Katharine  Lente  Stevenson,  President. 

Harriot  T.  Todd,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


Murray  Hill  Hotel, 

Park  Avenue,  40th  and  41st  Streets, 
NEW  YORK. 

One  block  from  Grand  Central  Station. 

Located  on  the  highest  elevation ;  healthiest  of 
locations,  and  the  coolest  hotel  in  the  Bummer. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS 


The  Yellow  Ribbon  Speaker 

Equal  Rights  Readings  and  Recitations,  In 
Prose  and  Verse,  compiled  by  Rav.  Anna 
H.  8 haw,  Alich  Stonb  Blackwell,  and 
Lucy  E.  Anthony.  For  sale  at  Woman’s 
Journal  Office  3  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mast 
Price,  postpaid.  50  cents 


QHflPTH  A  Nn  BY  MAH.  Free  Course  of 
ollwiYl  II/\1!U  Kerst’s School, Corning  N.Y. 


JVfff.  oR4  ' L ' 

i!ie  I  anila  freedom,  the  leading  administration  orgaTi-~i§t  th 
nilippines,  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  28,  describes  the  reign  of  cr 
crime  in  the  capital  city  as  follows: 

Manila  is  earning  a  most  unenviable  notoriety  for  murders 
There  is  not  another  spot  in  the  whole  far  east  where  atrocity 
after  atrocity  is  committed  with  such  frequency  and  impunity." 

This  item  ought  to  be  read  alongside  the  glowing  reports 
of  peace  and  order  sent  out  by  the  Philippine  commission. 
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FEB  23  1901 
MR.  SPEER. 


Editor-in-Chir/.  REV.  FRANCIS  E.  CLARK, 
Bfanafftilff  Editor,  AMOS  R.  WELLS. 


Associate  Editors, 

ARTHUR  W.  KELLY,  REV.  JOHN  F.  COWAN. 

The  Gillett  Bill. 

IN  a  personal  letter  to  Dr.  Clark  concern¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  so-called  “Gillett 
Bill  ”  protecting  the  New  Hebrides,  as 
Dr.  Paton  so  earnestly  desires,  from  the 
curse  of  American  rum,  Hon.  John  Hay, 
Secretary  of  State,  says.  “  I  can  only  say  in 
reply  that  I  have  already  used  my  utmost 
efforts  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  has  the  strong 
favor  and  support  of  the  President.  1 
earnestly  hope  the  bill  may  succeed,  but  it 
does  not  rest  with  me  to  say  whether  it  does 
not  succeed  or  not.  That  is  a  matter  abso¬ 
lutely  within  the  control  of  Congress." 

While  the  position  of  Secretary  Hay  and 
President  McKinley  in  regard  to  this  matter 
were  known  in  a  general  way,  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  our  readers  to  share 
with  us  this  explicit  and  uncompromising 
statement  of  their  wishes  and  hopes  in  the 
matter.  If  Congress  does  not  pass  this  bill, 
it  will  not  only  defeat  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  will  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  land,  and  will  afford  most 
damaging  proof  of  the  power  of  the  liquor 
interests  and  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in 
the  halls  of  Congress. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
WASHINGTON. 


JSq 
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February  18,  1901. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America, 

No.  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen: 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  through  reference 
by  the  President,  of  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant, 
with  regard  to  the  Gillett  bill  looking  to  the  inter¬ 
diction  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  and  fire-arms 
with  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

As  the  bill  is  now  before  Congress  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  this  Department  to  attempt  to  hasten  legis¬ 
lation  on  it.  The  Executive  branch  of  the  Government 
may  recommend  measures  for  the  consideration  of  Con¬ 
gress,  but  after  such  measures  are  once  reported  to  that 
body  and  become  pending  before  it,  neither  the  President 


-s 


nor 


nor  this  Department  could  with  propriety  interfere 
to  influence  legislative  action  on  them. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant 


Acting  Secretary. 


J 
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!  .  MEMORANDUM  FROM  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS, 

Superintendent  of  THE  REFORM  BUREAU,  210  Delaware  Ave.,  n.  e, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C.,  p/i  ^/rvo, 
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MEMORANDUM  FROM  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS, 

Superintendent  of  THE  REFORM  BUREAU,  210  Delaware  Ave.,  n.  e.f 
Washington,  D.  C., 


behalf  of  most  of  27  millions  of  professing  Christians  in  this 
country , permit  me  to  ask  you  to  aid  the  passage  of  four  measures 
now  before  the  Senate: 

1,  Teller  Sunday  closing  amendment  to  St-Louis  Pair  bill, 

A  similar  amendment  was  adopted, 45  to  tl,  on  July  13,18f-2  (See  ?.sc  - 
ord),  Cf  -  Lose  still  in  the  Senate  only  two, Senators  Vest  and 
Daniel,  voted  against  Sunday  cl  osing,  asked  for  by  petitions  estima¬ 
ted  by  Senator  Hawley  to  represent  2/3  of  the  American  peopj.?  . 

Shall  v/e  celebrate  the  Louisiana  purchase  by  exhibiting  a  Pretu-u  or 
American  Sunday? 

2 .  Gull  inner  temperance  canteen  amendme  n' .  t  o .  army  appr  opr  la- 
tion  bill.  It  appropriates  1  1/2  cents  per  soldier  daily  (the 
average  prof  its  of  abolishe  .  1  inuor  selling)  to  maintain  such  so¬ 
cial  features  of  the  post  exchange  as  he  British  army  has  provi¬ 
ded  with  best  results.  The  small  cost  will  be  more  than  saved  try 

xx 
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(novr  declared  by 


toll 

i:  disease, desertions  and  disorder  prevented. 

S.  Kyle  divorce  r e f o - . -  -  no  no  mu- r, '•  :_p_  Dis.tr  i?_t 
would  brin 


up  the  law  of  the  nation's  0®ii ai 
Judge  Bradley  to  be  a  Mecca  for  divorces)  to  the  best  of  State 
laws.  See  in  Senate  Document  No.lO-.,thc  opinions  of  ail  .lustices 
of  District  Supreme  Court  that  present  law  (that  in  the  code)  is 
too  lax,  and  the  approval  cf  the  amendmient  by  the  Atcomey  cf  tne 
Distr ict . 

4,  tod,-  e  til  1  to  protect  Mew  Hebrides  and  othor  isl.ar.is  hav- 
inp  no  civil  i  red_  fiov ornment  a/tainst  American  rum  and  nans  .  The 
failure  of  this  b il  1 , unan imousl y  reported  in  the  House  and  having 
but  one  known  opponent  in  the  Senate, WOULD  disappoint  more  cf  the 
solid  Christian  citizens  of  t  his  country  than  the  failure  of  any 
other  bill  before  Congress, because  the  venerabl'e  Dr. John  G.  Patou,  m 
two  extended  tours  has  enlisted  great  audiences  in  many  of  oui’ 
cities  by  his  plea  that  the  civil  izinn  work  done  by  British  Mis¬ 
sionaries  should  not  be  undone  by  American  rums  ells .  s  .  Since  thM4 
England  has  been  urging  a  treaty '  to  prohibit  liquor  selling  to  na¬ 
tives  of  all  Pacific  islands.  This  law,  following  a  British  pat¬ 
tern,  aims  to  repress  the  evil  until  treaty  can  bo  consummated. 

Respectfully, 


Tear  Friend, - 


FES 

Mr, 


Tiidgewood  li.j. 
1  Feb, 25, 1901. 


Fe  would  be  moat  grateful  if  you  would  sign  and  send  the 
appended  telegram  to  Senator  Lodge,  in  support  of  the  Gillett- 
Lodge  bill, the  object  of  which  bill  is  to  protect  the  User  Hebrides 
and  other  islands  having  no  civilised  government, against  American 

run)  and  guns  „  n  _ 

The  failure  of  t&is  bill,  unanimously  reported  in  tne  House, 
and  having  but  one  known  opponent  in  the  Senate,  would  disapoint 
many  of  the  Christian  citizens  of  this  country,  because  the  vener¬ 
able  Dr. John  O.Paton  in  the  extended  tour  which  he  made, has  enlist¬ 
ed  great  audiences  in  many  of  our  cities  by  his  plea  that  the 
civilizing  work  done  by  the  British  missionaries  should  not  be 


undone  by  American  runsellers.  Since  1884  England  has  been 
urging  a  treaty  to  prohibit  liquor  selling  to  natives  of  all 
Pacific  islands.  This  law,  following  a  British  pattern, aims  to 
repress  the  eviluntil  a  treaty  can  be  cousumated. 

Speaker  D.B. Henderson  has  promised  that  the  bill  shall  have 
a  chance.  That  ensures  victory  in  tho  House — perhaps  it  may  be 
brough*  u>  Monday  Feb. 2 5th.  All  efforts  should  now  be  devoted  to 
intensifying  Senators ,urging  then  not  as  to  vote  (that  will  be 
all  right )  but  not  to  yield  to  one  obstructor .  The  only  known 
opponent  of  the  bill  in  the  Sonata  is'Senator  Morgan  of  Ala., who 
has  said  "The  bill  shall  not  pass  if  I  can  help  it "-this  threat 
implies  an  "endless  speech"  which  would  serve  as  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  veto  in  tho  Senate.  But  his  opposition  will  hardly  be 
falal  if  other  Senators  hear  so  much  from  their  constituents 
that  they  will  not  yield  to  a  single  objector. 

Very  influential  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  neod 
to  be  enlisted  to  make  Senators  Frye,  Lodge,  Money,  and  as  far  as 
possible  all  Senators  TS ed—t “hSTT' a  "little  one", 
but  involves  the  nation's  honor. 

Can  you  not, in  addition  to  sending  the  appended  telegTam  to 
3enator  Lodge,  send  a  similar  message  to  the  Senators  of  your 
stateand  get  other  influential  men  to  do  the  same?  Ever''- 
tor, no  matter  how  good,  needs  to  know  that  public  sentiment 


own 

Sena 


legislation.  Nothing  but  lightning  can  carry  to 
congress  ends, this  bill  so  long  desired  by  Dr.Paton. 
+  -,lts  passa£0  ™uld  be  worth  more  to  the  mission  work 

.here  than  large  suns  donated  for  the  sending  out  of  new  mission- 
aries.  Can  you  not  get  ten  persons*to  sign  and  pay  ten  cents 
each  .o  send  this  ten  word  telegram  in  duplicate, night  rates,  to 
oenator  Lodge  and  to  each  of  your  Senators? 


TWndersignea  petition  for  bill  protecting  New  Hebrides  against/j 
American  rum" .  r  i 


.  .. .  Dr.Paton  has  impaired  his  health  in  his  efforts 

in  this  count i"/  to  secure  this  restriction  asked  for  in  this  bill. 
**  **  is  passed  it  will  cause  his  heart  to  leap  for  joy. 


Yours  Faithfully. 


56th  Congress,  ) 
1st  Session.  j 


SENATE. 


j  Document 
I  No.  432. 


FES  7  1901 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPlM§; 


Jdne  4,  1900. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Morgan  presented  the  following- 


TIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


A  TALK  WITH  OTIS. 


GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  EARLY  PEACE  IN  LUZON— NATIVES  BECOMING 
MORE  TRUSTFUL  TRADE  REVIVING  AND  INSURGENT  BRIGANDS  SCAT¬ 
TERING — AMERICAN  PATIENCE  NEEDED. 


[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 


Manila,  P.  I.,  January  1,  WOO. 


.  Among  my  New  Year’s  calls  of  1000  was  a  visit  to  the  busiest  man 
'n  t“  restful  Tropics  and  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  whole  world. 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  which  burden  the  commanding-  officer 
of  the  American  army  in  the  Philippines  and  the  military  governor  of 
the  islands  are  almost  crushing  in  their  weight.  Military  operations 
here  involve  the  direction  of  a  force  of  65,000  men,  so  scattered  as  to 
cover  numerous  points  in  the  vast  area  of  the  Philippines  and  eon- 
f  1  on  ted  by  varying-  conditions  in  the  different  islands.  YV  hen  distances 
and  difficulties  of  transportation  and  numbers  of  men  equipped  and 
moved  are  considered,  this  expedition  ranks  among  the  most  notable  in 
military  history.  Civil  administration  as  governor  involves  the  task 
of  creating  a  sound  and  wholesome  system  adapted  to  existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  of  gradually  substituting  it  for  that  against  which  the  people 
have  revolted,  and,  in  the  interval,  in  order  that  anarch}'  may  not  exist, 
of  enforcing  with  absolutely  essential  modifications  the  old  Spanish 
laws  and  customs. 

The  combined  general  and  governor  has  been  beset  at  one  time  or 
another,  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  not  only  by  the  insurgents, 
but  by  our  own  impetuous  volunteers,  who,  under  the  impression  that 
the  war  was  over  and  anxious  to  get  home,  developed  (until  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  clear  to  them)  the  possibility  that  the  Republic  might  be 
left  without  an  army  at  the  time  when  one  was  most  needed.  Uncle 
Sam  has  performed  the  difficult  maneuver  of  swapping  war  horses  mid¬ 
stream.  The  governor  was  beset  also  by  the  strong  foreign  mercan- 
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tile  firms  located  in  Manila,  who  resented  the  limitations  upon  their 
trade  necessarily  imposed  by  the  war.  He  was  pulled  this  way  and 
that  by  persons  with  axes  to  grind  and  jobs  to  develop.  He  had  to 
create  a  judicial  system,  and  to  assume  some  of  the  functions  of  a  law¬ 
giver,  compelled  to  enforce  the  confused  Spanish  laws  while  striving 
to  codify,  correct,  and  revise  them  in  gradual  preparation  for  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  modern  and  American  system.  He  had  to  become  the 
taxgatherer  of  an  empire,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  enforcing 
Spanish  internal-revenue  and  customs  laws  and  studying  them  care- 
fulfly  in  order  that  through  judicious  modifications  a  reasonable  and 
honestly  administered  system  might  be  evolved.  He  had  to  create 
local  civil  governments  and  an  educational  system,  with  hardly  an 
atom  of  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Too  often  the  labor  set. by 
the  Egyptian  of  making  bricks  without  straw  was  imposed  upon  him. 

A  TREMENDOUS  TASK  WELL  PERFORMED. 

General  Otis  has  attacked  the  task  set  for  him  conscientiously,  self- 
sacrificingly,  and  with  a  tremendous  capacity  for  hard  work.  A 
fourteen-hour  dajr,  instead  of  one  under  the  eight-hour  law,  repre¬ 
sents  his  period  of  labor.  A  weak  man  would  have  been  completely 
overwhelmed  with  the  multifarious  duties  imposed  upon  him  in  con¬ 
ducting  an  active  military  campaign  in  the  Tropics  and  in  caring  for  a 
great  army  of  men  in  part  unaccustomed  to  war  and  confronted  by  new 
and  strange  conditions,  and  in  serving  at  the  same  time  virtually  and 
temporarily  as  President,  Congress,  and  Supreme  Court  in  relation  to 
millions  of  Asiatics.  . 

New  Year’s  did  not  mean  a  holiday  for  General  Otis,  but  it  relieved 
the  pressure  upon  him,  so  that  I  was  enabled,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation,  to  secure  from  him  interesting  statements  concerning 
conditions  and  prospects  in  the  islands.  His  official  headquarters  are 
in  the  palace  of  old  Manila,  on  the  plaza,  next  to  the  cathedral  of  a 
walled  city  whisked  from  the  surface  of  southern  Spain  by  some 
Arabian  Nights  process  and  set  down  in  the  Tropics,  with  its  moat 
and  bastions,  its  narrow,  gloomy  streets,  showing,  on  the  building  line, 
the  blank  and  forbidding  walls  of  monasteries  and  convents  or  the 
plain,  uninviting  exteriors,  broken  only  by  cage-like,  projecting  bal¬ 
conies,  which  bar  sight  of  and  entrance  to  the  spacious  and  attractive 
interiors  of  many  Spanish  homes. 

To  reach  the  office  of  General  Otis  one  enters  the  impressive  vesti¬ 
bule  and  ascends  to  the  second  floor  of  the  palace  the  wide  staircase 
dominated  by  a  marble  statue  of  Magellan,  the  Columbus  and  Captain 
Cook  of  the  Philippines. 

Questioned  concerning  the  promise  of  the  new  year  for  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  General  Otis  said: 

THE  YEAR’S  OUTLOOK. 

“The  year  opens  with  favorable  conditions  and  prospects.  There 
is  no  actual  war  in  the  modern  sense  anywhere  in  the  islands,  light¬ 
ing  the  Filipinos  is  not  even  the  most  important  military  problem. 
Transporting  and  feeding  and  caring  for  our  soldiers  constitute  the 
great  task.  Wherever  and  under  whatever  condition  the  enemy  is 
struck  he  is  scattered.  The  military  campaign  is  working  itself  out 
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slowly  but  surely  to  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Jn  Luzon,  north  of 
Manila,  there  is  no  longer  any  organized  army  of  insurgents;  the  out¬ 
law  element  of  that  army  is  dispersed  in  small  bands,  whose  offenses 
of  murder  and  robbery  against  their  own  people  are  bringing  them 
under  the  ban  of  Filipino  public  sentiment  and  are  causing  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  lodged  against  them  by  the  natives  so  that  their  destruction 
or  conversion  into  permanent  “amigos”  is  a  matter  of  course  in  a 
reasonable  period. 

“While  I  may  not  speak  definitely  of  projected  military  movements, 
it  is  certain  that  during  the  dry  season  the  same  process  of  dispersion 
and  compulsory  disintegration  which  has  been  applied  to  the  insurgent 
forces  north  of  Manila  will  be  extended  to  the  entire  island,  including 
Cavite  and  adjacent  provinces,  where  the  last  considerable  concentra¬ 
tion  of  fighting  Tagalogs  is  being  effected. 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  PATIENT. 

“Patience  should  be  a  prominent  feature  now  of  the  public  attitude 
toward  the  military  campaign.  A  very  trying  period  both  for  the 
soldiers  and  the  people  has  been  reached.  A  misunderstanding  of  con¬ 
ditions  here  will  easily  lead  to  unreasonable  criticism.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  Filipinos  no  longer  face  the  American  soldiers. 
If  they  are  in  danger  of  being  cornered  they  hide  their  arms  and 
appear  in  peaceful  white  as  the  most  conciliatory  of  amigos.  The 
Spanish  method  was  not  only  to  kill  insurgents  caught  in  arms,  but  to 
devastate  the  offending  district  and  to  shoot  down  on  suspicion  these 
nominal  noncombatants.  American  public  sentiment  would  not  per¬ 
mit  a  duplication  of  this  method.  Filipinos  captured  while  bearing 
arms  are  relieved  of  their  rifles  and  after  a  period  of  detention  are 
released.  It  does  not  pay  us  to  keep  them  and  care  for  them.  The 
Filipino  military  need  is  not  men,  but  arms  and  ammunition.  Taga- 
log  armed  opposition  seems  to  dissipate  as  our  force  approaches,  but 
as  that  force  passes  by  or  withdraws  the  Filipino  bandit  reappears, 
and  if  our  soldiers  return  to  the  starting  point  instead  of  pushing  for¬ 
ward  lie  celebrates  a  victory.  This  kind  of  warfare  is  exasperating  to 
the  soldiers  and  from  its  apparent  unproductiveness  of  results  arouses 
the  impatience  of  the  public.  Two  or  three  regiments  could  march 
anywhere  in  Luzon  and  destroy  everything  which  Aguinaldo  could 
oppose  to  them.  While  the  real  war  is  over,  the  need  of  a  large  and 
vigilant  army  here  has  not  passed.  The  process  of  weeding  out  the 
robber  bands  will  be  slow  and  tedious,  but  the  result  is  suite. 

NATIVE  CONFIDENCE  INCREASING. 

“With  an  increased  cavalry  force,  with  a  steadily  enlarging  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  topography  of  the  islands,  with  a  vigorous,  pushing  policy 
on  our  part,  and  with  a  decrease  of  Filipino  sympathy  for  the  robber 
bands,  which,  flying  before  the  Americans,  have  brutally  turned  their 
weapons  against  their  countrymen,  the  pacification  of  the  islands  will 
be  hastened.  Whole  sections  need  onty  to  be  convinced  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  American  protection  against  the  local  banditti  to  cooperate 
heartily  with  us.  They  have  been  deterred,  and  are  still  to  some  extent, 
by  the  fear  that  after  a  while  the  American  soldiers  will  be  removed 
to  some  other  point  and  that  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  murderous  fury 
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of  the  cutthroats  who  are  threatening  with  death  all  who  show  a  friendly 
spirit  toward  Americans.  The  contrast  between  our  conduct  toward 
the  people  and  that  of  Spanish  or  insurgent  soldiers  is  appreciated 
and  confidence  in  us  is  steadily  increasing.  Insurgent  leaders  them¬ 
selves  while  in  the  field  have  placed  their  families  in  the  security  of 
American  protection  at  Manila.” 

MILITARY  PROBLEMS  MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“Misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  here  and  lack  of  knowledge, 
to  be  obtained  only  by  presence  on  the  ground  and  by  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  situation,  have  caused  criticism  of  the  apparently  pur¬ 
poseless  policy  of  capturing  and  abandoning  towns  many  times  in 
succession.  The  vital  point  of  attack  was  not  the  town,  but  the  con¬ 
centrating  Filipinos,  and  not  so  much  the  Filipinos  themselves  as  the 
arms  and  ammunition  which  they  carried.  Our  comparatively  small 
force,  occupying  a  long,  thin  line,  could  not  afford  to  permit  the  enemy 
to  concentrate  at  any  adjacent  and  threatening  point,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  initiative  and  to  strike  wherever  he  showed  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  assemble  in  force.  If  the  concentration  movement  was 
prevented,  if  the  Filipinos  were  dispersed  with  losses,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  were  captured,  the  action  was  successful,  even  though 
through  lack  of  garrisoning  force  or  on  account  of  the  undesirability 
of  its  occupation  for  military  purposes  the  village  of  nipa  huts  at 
which  the  engagement  occurred  was  not  held  after  the  Filipinos  were 
chased  out.  With  the  increased  force  of  soldiers  now  in  the  islands  it 
will  be  possible  to  garrison  and  hold  all  points  of  strategic  value.” 

“Must  civil  development  await  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
robber  bands?” 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  NEED  NOT  WAIT. 

“No.  The  military  operations  have  already  reached  the  stage  where 
their  problems  are  surpassed  in  importance  by  those  of  civil  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Congress  should  act  promptly 
upon  the  President’s  suggestions  in  this  respect,  to  the  end  that  order 
may  be  evolved  from  chaos.  The  problem  is  to  build  up  a  structure 
republican  in  form  upon  an  inadequate  and  unreliable  foundation. 
The  start  upon  substantially  self-supporting  municipal  governments 
has  been  made,  and  at  many  points  these  are  groping  toward  the  light. 
The  outline  of  a  simple  form  of  local  government  has  been  framed  and 
put  in  practical  operation  wherever  feasible.  There  is  a  stead}',  though 
slow,  increase  in  the  degree  of  Filipino  cooperation  in  such  govern¬ 
ments.  The  mass  of  Aguinaldo’s  followers  are  young  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble.  Property  owners  of  intelligence  already  sympathize  with  the 
Americans,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  are  in  many  cases  terror¬ 
ized  by  the  Aguinaldists,  who  promise  death  to  them  as  soon  as  the 
Americans  retire.  With  the  garrisoning  of  the  towns  this  fear  will  be 
dissipated,  and  the  progress  of  civil  government,  of  education,  and  of 
the  reign  of  reasonable  and  fixed  law  will  then  be  hastened.  Ameri¬ 
can  protection,  schools,  and  local  self-government  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  are  many  intelligent  Filipinos,  in  whom  I  have  the  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  as  the  developers  of  the  future  of  the  Philippines  under  the 
protection  and  with  tne  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  Republic.” 
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TRADE  TO  BE  FOSTERED. 

“  An  important  civil  problem  has  been  to  preserve  and  foster  the 
trade  of  the  islands  so  far  as  consistent  with  successful  military  oper¬ 
ations.  All  of  northern  Luzon,  including  the  tobacco  region  tribu¬ 
tary  to  Aparri,  is  now  open  to  trade,  and  to-day  the  embargo  has  been 
removed  from  many  ports  of  importance  in  the  southern  islands, 
including  a  few  hemp  ports.  Pacification  of  Luzon  south  of  Manila 
through  military  movements  will  soon  open  up  this  section  also. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
natural  flow  of  trade,  but  military  necessities  and  the  demands  of 
commercial  activity  and  prosperity  are  frequently  at  variance.” 

At.  this  point  in  the  interview  a  dispatch  was  brought  to  General 
Otis  which  stated  that  Aguinaldo’s  wife  and  sister  had  just  been  made 
prisoners  in  north  Luzon,  and  that  Aguinaldo  himself  was  being 
chased  from  rancherio  to  rancherio  with  some  prospects  of  his  cap¬ 
ture.  Practically  all  of  Aguinaldo’s  people  are  now  in  custody,  and 
only  his  presence  here  is  needed  for  a  happy  family  reunion  in  Manila. 
Many  of  Aguinaldo’s  cabinet  officers  and  his  civil  and  military  lieu¬ 
tenants  have  also  been  captured. 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  Aguinaldo’s  character  and 
influence  and  the  importance  of  his  associates.  General  Otis  said : 

aguinaldo’s  character  and  influence. 

“Aguinaldo’s  prestige  and  influence  with  the  Filipinos  have  been 
very  great.  Even  now  the  lowest  class  endow  him  with  superhuman 
attributes,  including  immunity  from  bullets,  but  his  hold  has  weakened 
among  the  more  intelligent  Filipinos,  and  he  has  been  denounced 
among  them  as  a  mountebank.  From  the  time  that  he  returned  to 
Cavite  in  May,  1898,  and  became  subject  to  Mabini’s  inspiration  he  had 
never  the  intention  of  cooperating  faithfully  with  the  United  States, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Republic  would  be  useful  to  him  in  holding  Spain 
helpless  while  he  worked  his  scheme  of  self-aggrandizement.  Some  of 
his  associates  were  mere  mercenaries;  others  were  ambitious  for  power. 
Mabini  was  the  master  spirit,  able,  radical,  uncompromising.  He  fur¬ 
nished  the  brains  which  made  Aguinaldo’s  cabinet  formidable.  He  was 
brought  before  me  recently,  paralytic  and  a  prisoner.  I  offered  him 
his  freedom  on  parole  not  to  stir  up  trouble;  he  hesitated  and  said:  ‘I 
have  not  changed  my  convictions.’ 

“I  told  him  that  I  did  not  respect  him  the  less  on  that  account,  and 
repeated  the  offer. 

‘  ‘  I  have  no  means  of  support;  I  can  not  put  my  freedom  to  any 
use,’  he  replied. 

“Buencamino  is  a  professional  turncoat,  everything  in  turn  and 
nothing  long.  He  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  and  was 
secretary  of  state  in  Aguinaldo’s  cabinet  when  he  was  captured. 

“Paterno,  who  is  not  yet  in  custody,  has  played  a  curious  role.  He 
arranged  the  treaty  by  which  Spain  bought  off  Aguinaldo  and  his 
associates  in  the  revolution  of  1896.  He  demanded  from  Spain  money 
and  a  title  of  Castile,  prince  or  duke,  as  the  price  of  his  achievement. 
After  the  United  States  intervened  he  again  appeared  as  the  agent  of 
Spain  in  a  proclamation  which  pronounced  monarchy  the  fitting  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Filipinos,  and  advised  them  to  side  with  Spain  against 
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America,  recognizing  Spanish  sovereignty.  Next  after  this  tribute  to 
monarchy  he  appeared  as  candidate  for  president  of  Aguinaldo’s  revo¬ 
lutionary  congress  and  was  elected. 

LUNA,  PILAR,  AND  ARELLANO. 

“Luna  was  a  strong,  determined  character,  an  unyielding  fighter,  a 
general  of  considerable  ability.  The  others  were  afraid  of  him  He 
was  building  up  a  power  distinct  from  that  of  Aguinaldo.  He  was 
assassinated  at  the  latter’s  quarters.  Pio  de  Pilar  is  a  robber.  Leader 
ot  a  gang  ot  bandits  before  he  became  one  of  Aguinaldo’s  leading  gen¬ 
erals,  he  is  now  back  in  his  old  and  congenial  occupation.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Filipinos  is  Arellano,  who  was  Aguinaldo’s  first  secre- 
tJAT  but  withdrew  after  a  short  service,  an  unbeliever  in 

hi  lpino  independence.  He  is  now  the  respected  president  of  the 
i’nipmo  supreme  court  established  by  the  American  Government  in 
Manila.” 

“Is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  permit  the  Chinese  to  furnish  the 
labor  required  to  develop  the  Philippines?” 

CHINESE  LABOR  UNDESIRABLE. 

“No.  The  Chinese  would  flood  the  islands  and  destroy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  the  Filipinos  which  would  arise  from 
preserving  for  them  a  wide  range  of  industrial  employments.  Thoue-h 
many  thousands  of  Chinamen  are  settled  in  the  islands,  conducting 
business  enterprises,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  employed  also  in 
the  hardest  form  of  manual  labor,  and  though  there  has  been  consider¬ 
able  intermixture  of  the  races,  there  exists  an  old  hereditary  prejudice 
between  them,  resulting  often  in  bloodshed.  The  Chinaman  can  outwit 
the  F  ilipino  as  a  trader;  but  takes  his  chances  of  being  robbed  and  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  latter  when  the  appeal  is  to  brute  force.  This  active  race 
enmity  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  above  all,  in  the  interest  of  the 
F  llipmos  and  ot  their  development  and  material  prosperity,  the  China¬ 
men  should  be  prevented  from  coming  here  in  large  numbers.  If  our 
workingmen  in  the  United  States  need  this  protection,  much  more  it 
is  required  by  the  prospective  workingmen  among  the  people  who  own 
tne  soil  of  the  American  islands  in  the  Pacific.” 

THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  dealt  with  here  is  that  of 
the  relations  of  the  monastic  orders  and  the  Filipinos.  The  charge 
against  the  former  by  the  latter  is  that  they  have  acquired  large  red¬ 
estate  holdings  by  fraud,  and  that,  as  the  absolute  masters  by  Ssurpa- 
tion  ot  the  We,  honor,  and  property  of  the  Filipinos,  they  have  so  used 
tev  int?'™’  Til 14  they -became  the  primary  cause  of  the  Philippine 
l evolution,  the  Filipinos  demanded  and  secured  from  the  Spanish  1 
governor-general  in  the  agreement  of  Biac  na  Bato  the  promise  of 
expulsion  of  the  monastic  orders  from  the  islands.  This  is  their 
primary  aspiration.  The  indications  have  been  that  until  this  should 
be  attained  they  would  fight,  whether  Spain,  the  United  States  or 
Germany  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  General  Otis  said  in 
reply  to  a  question  on  this  point: 

‘This  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  all  to  settle  wisely 
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and  satisfactorily.  Insurgent  leaders,  in  order  to  keep  alive  hostility 
to  Americans,  have  pictured  us  to  their  followers  as  the  allies  of  the 
friars  determined  to  restore  them  to  power,  and  have  inaccurately  rep¬ 
resented  me  as  an  ardent  Romanist  in  the  power  of  the  priests. 

GENERAL  OTIS  AND  THE  FRIARS. 

“  In  pursuance  of  instructions  I  tried  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
friars  imprisoned  by  the  insurgents,  and  I  was  accused  on  that  account 
of  being  in  partnership  with  the  archbishop.  The  question  of  titles 
to  real  estate  in  the  Philippines,  whether  claimed  by  ecclesiastics  or 
laymen,  will  have,  I  believe,  to  be  very  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
examined  and  studied,  and  this  will  be  no  quick  and  easy  task.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  will  be  confiscation  by  the  Government  of  any 
property  held  by  the  monastic  orders  or  by  anybody  to  which  record 
title  is  perfect.  So  far  as  the  return  of  the  friars  is  concerned,  the 
matter  would  seem  to  be  really  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipino  Catholics 
themselves.  The  friars  are  now  practically  expelled,  and  unless  the 
Filipinos,  undergoing  a  change  of  sentiment,  assent  to  their  return  it 
would  seem  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  its  own  interest,  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos,  would  see  to  it  that  the  church’s 
recognized  representatives  in  the  islands  were  not  violently  distasteful 
to  the  people  whom  they  seek  to  guide.” 

AN  ACTIVE  CAMPAIGN  IN  SOUTH  LUZON. 

Before  my  departure  from  the  palace  further  information  was 
received  concerning  the  concentration  of  insurgents  in  Luzon  south  of 
Manila,  and  an  additional  regiment  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  point 
affected.  A  general  movement  southward,  planned  before  Gen.  Law¬ 
ton’s  universally  mourned  death,  is  about  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Gen.  Bates,  who  is  to  succeed  to  Gen.  Lawton’s 
command.  There  are  three  or  four  thousand  insurgents  now  assem¬ 
bled  and  intrenched  in  Cavite  province,  and  it  is  hoped,  but  hardly 
expected,  that  they  will  make  a  stand  and  give  battle  there.  It  is 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  American  sword  will  cut  through  a 
spectral,  illusive  figure,  striking  nothing  substantial.  General  Bates, 
who  is  known  and  admired  as  a  leader  by  the  District  regiment's  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  who  were  close  to  him  at  Santiago,  is  as  highly 
respected  here  as  in  Washington.  He  has  just  performed  the  diplo¬ 
matic  feat,  without  firing  a  gun,  of  pacifying  temporarilv,  and  during 
a  crucial  period,  the  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  peopled  largely 
by  the  Mahometan  Moros.  A  like  result,  reached  by  different  means, 
in  South  Luzon  will  mark  the  end  of  war  with  the  Filipino  people  and 
reduce  the  immediate  use  of  armed  American  force  largely  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Filipinos  themselves  against  scattered  robber  bands. 
This  proclamation  will  doubtless  prepare  the  way  for  earnest  and 
probably  successful  efforts  on  our  part  to  remove  the  spirit  of  distrust 
and  hostility  toward  us  from  the  Filipino  heart  by  meeting  and 
satisfying  the  reasonable  aspirations  of  the  people  for  relief  from  the 
burden  of  Spanish  misrule,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  under  which 
they  have  groaned  for  centuries,  and  against  which  thev  have  revolted. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 
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JOLO  JOLLITIES. 

SURPRISING  AND  IMPRESSING  THE  SULTAN  OF  SULU — MORO  SPEAR  DANCE, 

KRIS  AND  JABUL — AMERICAN  BIG  GUNS  AND  RIFLES,  SHIPS,  SOLDIERS* 

ELECTRICITY,  AND  ICE — DAY  IN  MAHOMETAN  AMERICA. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

Jolo,  Island  of  Jolo, 

Sulu  Archipelago,  Philippine  Islands, 

Jcmuary  17,  1900. 

When  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Spain  we  annexed,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  acquisitions,  a  half  million  followers  of  Mahomet,  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  assortment  of  sultans,  dattos  (chiefs),  and  their  followers,  a 
nineteenth  century  reproduction  of  the  feudal  system  which  regulates 
their  relation  to  one  another,  and  certain  fruitful  and  beautiful  tropi¬ 
cal  islands  which  they  inhabit. 

The  Sulu  Archipelago  proper,  Mindanao  and  Palawan  (for  the  exact 
location,  size,  and  population  of  which  see  the  geographies  and  the 
encyclopedias),  contain  the  bulk  of  theMoros  or  Mahometan  Filipinos. 

The  conditions  of  the  problem  set  for  us  in  this  part  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  differ  widely  from  those  which  confront  us  in  Luzon.  Here  are 
no  insurgents  and  no  friars  to  vex  us;  but  in  their  place  Mahometan 
polygamy  and  the  semislavery  of  the  feudal  system  promise  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  trouble  for  the  future. 

Spain’s  sovereignty  here,  to  which  we  have  succeeded,  thouo-h  fully 
recognized,  was  exceedingl}r  feeble,  and  was  bolstered  up  by  agree¬ 
ments  with  and  concessions  to  the  Moro  sultans  or  dattos,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  potentate  who  lives  on  this  island  of  Jolo. 

.  ?*©  °f  the  Sulu  Archipelago  claims  political  and  religious 

jurisdiction  not  only  over  that  group  of  islands,  among  which  he 
includes  Mindanao,  but  also  over  Palawan  and  North  Borneo.  His 
religious  control,  as  representative  of  the  prophet,  is  more  widely 
recognized  than  his  political  and  military  sway.  Mindanao,  which  has 
sultans  of  its  own,  Goes  not  recognize  him  at  all.  Palawan  also  has  a 
sultan.  Even  in  the  sultan’s  own  island  of  Jolo  there  are  dattos  who, 
while  grudgingly  owning  allegiance  to  him,  like  the  most  powerful  of 
the  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  believe  themselves  stronger  than  their 
liege  lord,  and  quarrel  with  him,  and  are  entirely  ready  to  fight  their 
nominal  superior.  The  sultan  has,  however,  in  the  Sulu  group  120  000 
people  and  20,000  fighting  men,  of  Mahometan  contempt  for  death 
and  of  piratical  and  blood-letting  tendency  and  inclination,  who  would 

Erobably  respond  enthusiastically  to  his  call  to  arms,  especially  if  a 
oly  war  were  declared;  so  that,  in  spite  of  his  troubles  as  a  ruler,  he 
is  entitled  to  receive  and  has  received  a  certain  degree  of  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  meddlesome  Americans  who  have  intervened  so  recently 
and  so  vigorously  in  Asiatic  affairs.  J 

PEACE  IN  MOHAMMEDAN  AMERICA. 

Through  the  wise  diplomacy  of  General  Bates  and  the  tact  of  officers 
serving  under  him  in  dealing  with  the  problem  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Moros  are  distinctly  amicable,  and  a  danger¬ 
ous  period  in  the  history  of  American  operations  in  the  Philippines  has 
been  safely  passed.  With  the  Tagalogs  on  the  warpath  it  was  essen- 
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tiail  that  the  Moros  should  not  become  actively  hostile.  With  the 
Sulu  sultan,  who  had  expected  to  succeed  to  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  Sulu  group,  and  who  was  disappointed  and  sulky  over  the  advent 
of  the  Americans,  General  Bates  succeeded  in  making  a  written 
agreement,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Congress, 
renewing  several  of  the  features  of  the  treaty  by  which  Spanish  sov¬ 
ereignty  had  been  recognized.  General  Bates  has  also  given  verbal 
and  effectively  pacifying  assurances  to  other  sultans  ana  dattos,  as, 
for  example,  of  religious  liberty  under  American  control.  The  Moro 
idea  of  a  Christian,  based  on  their  experience  with  the  Spanish,  pic¬ 
tures  a  fanatic  whose  highest  aspiration  is  to  cut  down  the  nated  Mos¬ 
lem  in  the  same  fashion  that  their  own  juramentadoes  seek  with  cer¬ 
tain  confidence  the  joys  of  highest  heaven  through  a  death  achieved 
while  slaying  Christians.  A  Christian  proclaiming  religious  liberty  is 
inconceivable  to  them  and  unrecognizable  by  them.  And  thus  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  assured  his  people  that  the  Americans 
were  not  Christians,  but  Presbyterians,  and  our  sovereignty  is  for 
the  time  throughout  all  of  the  Mohammedan  Philippines  cheerfully 
accepted. 

As  evidence  of  mutual  confidence  the  Moro.  when  he  enters  a  city 
like  Jolo,  the  American  headquarters  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  disarms 
at  the  gate;  and  so  when  the  American  officer  or  soldier  goes  out  into 
the  country,  as  from  Zamboanga,  he  also  lays  aside  his  arms.  The 
policy  of  disarming  the  Americans  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
removing  temptation  from  the  individual  and  unregenerate  Moros  to 
ambuscade  and  murder  scattered  officers  or  soldiers  for  the  sake  of 
securing  their  revolvers  or  rifles,  which  are  much  coveted  and  highly 
prized  among  this  fighting  race. 

JOLO  FESTIVITIES. 

The  16th  of  January,  1900,  was  a  great  day  for  Jolo.  An  army 
transport  was  in  the  harbor  bringing  to  the  American  officers  stationed 
there  the  second  installment  of  women  visitors  recorded  in  the  red-letter 
chronicles  of  the  American  military  occupation.  The  Sultan  of  Sulu, 
whose  shanty-palacd  was  at  his  nipa-hut  capital  of  Maibun,  some  12 
miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Jolo,  was 
also  a  guest.  And  these  distinguished  visitors  were  to  be  brought 
together  in  an  irresistible  combination  of  Asiatic  and  American  roy¬ 
alty,  the  great  occasion  being  celebrated  both  by  Moro  and  American 
festivities. 

Our  party  landed  early  from  the  transport,  the  launch  scattering 
the  native  canoes  with  outriggers  which  hung  about  the  ship,  display¬ 
ing  Moro  products  for  sale.  Jolo  boasts  a  light-house  and  stone  pier, 
and  on  landing  there  we  were  met  not  only  by  representatives  of  the 
American  officers,  but  by  Jolo’s  native  chief  of  police,  with  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  United  States  conspicuously  displayed  on  his  brass- 
buttoned  jacket,  and  by  a  delegation  of  private  citizens  of  both  sexes, 
all  sizes,  and  every  degree  of  nakedness. 

Jolo  is  a  miniature  walled  town,  with  broad,  clean,  tree-lined  streets. 
It  has  room  within  its  tiny  inclosure  for  a  population  of  a  few  hundred, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  loopholed  wall  8  feet  high.  Its  cleanliness, 
airiness,  public  structures,  flowers,  and  foliage  make  'it  exceedingly 
attractive.  In  its  improvements  it  is  primarily  a  monument  to  the 
energy  and  wisdom  of  the  Spanish  general,  Arolas,  who,  being  sent 
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heie  by  Spain  as  a  pestiferous  liberal  to  take  his  chances  of  life  in  a 
°  °g°M  P.est  hole’  of  dying,  as  might  have  been  expected 

drove  the  disease-producing  conditions  from  Jolo  as  readily  as  he 
expelled  the  Moros  at  the  bayonet’s  point  from  Maibun.  J 
A  very  broad  street,  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  avenue,  leads  from  the 
P  “S”ght  t0  .the  S0llth  ™J1.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  a  plaza  and  of 
festivf  L  Of ’rtV1T  STn-  Jol°;  This  ™s  the  scene  of  the  main 

^ie^of^Am^^W,th  nativB  danceS’ t0  be  ^ 

PICTURESQUE  MORO  VILLAGES. 

adfafentVo^Tot™  PnCe!ebrHi0n  \egfu"  W<!  'dsited  tw0  nati™  villages 
adjacent  to  Jolo.  1  assing  through  the  picturesque  main  gate  of  the 

n  hnl n'^,sa.'?’ lust  on^'do.  the  Spanish  disarming  station,  now  used  as 
network  nlfT  a  Thlf.stat10n  is  a  raised  pavilion  inclosed  in  wire 

network  In  the  old  days  the  Spanish  soldier  stood,  as  it  were  in  his 
cage  and  received  the  knife  of  the  Moro  before  he  entered  Jolo  ’  This 
‘“tain  attcr  several  Spanish  soldiers  had  been  cut  down 
by  Moios  dunng  the  process  ot  disarmament.  The  pavilion  is  still  a 
disarmament  station,  but  the  inducement  thereto  is  no  longer  a  threat 
eiiing  rifle  but  the  allurement  of  gold  or  silver  cob,. The  barong 
m  die  heavy,  effective  blade  and  its  hilt  of  carved  wood,  ivory’ 
oi  silver,  the  kris  with  its  wavy,  twisting,  fascinating  blade  and  the 
^ime  varietms  of  h!  t  as  m  the  case  of  the  barong;  and  the  campilan 
its  elabn-a'tel  ade’  b,loade»Ing, ’.'J  eccentric  shape  It  the  point,  and  with 
hai,  wSfs  Yfi “  Td  W°0den  J”.14  adorned  by  bells  and  stained  horse- 
han  weie  sold  in  large  quantities  and  at  a  notable  advance  over  the 
market  price  to  the  members  of  our  party.  In  our  humble  civilian 
merit' of  thCns.'  conspiouously  aad  effectively  to  the  disarma- 

Next  we  proceeded  to  the  nipa-hut  fishing  village  of  Bus-Bus  with 

On  hTdZs  Bus'  '7°'**  fud  IP  following  ^ hK 
un  land  Bus-Bus  consists  ot  a  single  narrow,  filthy,  ill-smellino-  street 

™loredWfeh'Tuitr  '1  ?ntira  length  a  native  market,  where  brilliantly 
colored  fish,  ti  nits,  and  vegetables  were  exposed  for  sale  and  whero 

W*  d,°W,n  wi4h  spea,;s’  ?a!  rots>  monkeys,’  hats,  mate, 
sarongs,  labuU,  col;Oanute,  bananas,  and  mangasteens.  The  Bus-Busites 
swaimed  about  us  in  every  condition  of  dress  and  undress.  There  were 
many  samples  ot  the  characteristic  native  costumes,  with  the  sarong 
and  jabul  tor  the  women  and  tight-fitting  trousers,  small  racket  anl 
voluminous  sash  tor  the  men,  but  the  most  frequent  costume  of  all 

citv"a  cofi11  f tbe  r# 

!on<r’  ntoow1'  ri*  j.nt?  th®  bay  °“  Piles<  ™|  approached ’by  a  silS'e 
long,  i  auow,  rickety  bamboo  bridge.  Bus-Bus  is  as  safe  from  attack 

b  OnntdhcotheJ s/dfof°T  |he  lake:d-7eilers  Europe  of  an  earlier  age. 

Tu,ei,wAS 

ife iLroSin^  *•«**•»  *■  -MS?.* 

NATIVE  COCKFIGHTS. 

The  cockfighting  which  we  saw  at  Tulei  took  place  in  a  sort  of  bam 
boo  pen.  A  fragile  bamboo  framework  formed  an  overlooking  gallery. 
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As  in  much  of  our  own  horse  racing  the  gambling  connected  with  the 
sport  is  the  main  attraction,  and  the  betting  is  even  more  fast  and 
furious  than  the  fighting.  A  long,  razor-edged,  murderous  gaff  is 
attached  to  the  left  foot  of  the  fighting  cock,  and  as  a  rule  one  of  the 
combatants  is  killed  in  a  few  seconds.  Cockfighting  is  not  permitted 
in  Manila,  but  is  allowed  in  Cavite  on  Sunday,  and  nearly  every  male 
native  passenger  on  the  Cavite  ferryboat  on  that  day  carries  a  game¬ 
cock  under  his  arm,  which  he  brings  back  in  the  evening  either  with 
feathers  victoriously  ruffled  or  picked  and  ready  for  the  pot  in  sign  of 
defeat.  The  gamecock  is  unquestionably  the  national  bird,  the  eagle 
emblem  of  the  Philippines.  There  was  far  more  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  over  the  fighting  cocks  at  Tulei  than  over  the  sultan 
himself. 

At  Tulei  we  visited  a  hut  where  with  crude  looms  Moro  women  were 
weaving  cloth  for  sarongs  and  sashes,  and  others  were  making  rude 
clay  pottery.  Delicate  materials  like  the  jusi  and  the  pina  made  out 
of  the  pineapple-leaf  fiber  by  the  Visayans  and  the  Tagalogs  are  not 
produced  here. 

We  walked  from  Tulei  through  a  palm-lined  avenue  to  the  “Princess 
d’ Asturias,”  a  former  Spanish  blockhouse,  now  used  as  a  barracks  for 
a  company  of  our  soldiers.  In  returning  to  Jolo  we  passed  through 
groves  of  bananas  and  scattered  coffee  and  lemon  trees. 

MORO  SPEAR  DANCES. 

The  native  dances  took  place  in  the  plaza  in  the  welcome  shade  of 
tall  trees  of  tropical  density  of  foliage.  The  spectators  formed  a  circle. 
Chairs  protected  from  the  surging  crowd  by  a  rope  occupied  a  section 
of  the  ring  and  were  used  by  the  American  women  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  visitors.  Moros  in  every  variety  of  picturesque  attire,  further 
diversified  by  an  occasional  soldier,  rounded  out  the  circle  and  sup- 
plied  an  exhibit  almost  as  interesting  as  the  dancers  themselves.  On 
the  Moro  side  of  the  circle  was  the  native  tom-tom  orchestra.  Two 
wooden  drums  were  beaten  by  men’s  hands.  Three  gongs  suspended 
from  a  rope  at  regular  intervals  were  struck  by  sticks  tightly  bound 
with  cords  to  muffle  the  sound.  Eight  small  copper-covered  pots, 
standing  on  cords  above  a  hollow  wooden  box,  were  beaten  in  an 
intended  tune  by  bamboo  sticks. 

In  the  center  of  the  circle  were  placed  a  large,  heavy  wooden  shield 
and  a  long  spear  with  bells  at  the  handle.  The  first  actor  dancer  was 
dressed  in  the  customary  tight  trousers  and  jacket,  a  brilliant  sash  with 
his  barong  thrust  through  its  folds,  and  a  turban  made  by  folding  a 
bright-colored  square  of  cloth.  The  sleeves  of  his.  absurd  little  jacket 
were  long  and  came  well  down  over  his  hands,  as  if  he  had  outgrown 
the  garment  in  body  but  had  shrunken  in  length  of  arm.  The  dancer 
picked  up  the  spear  and  shield,  looked  quickly  to  the  right  and  left 
for  his  imaginary  antagonist,  caught  sight  of  him,  and  advanced  with 
spear  pointed  toward  him,  protecting  himself  with  the  shield,  rle 
circled  around  his  enemy,  thrusting  again  and  again,  glancing  over  his 
shield  with  a  fierce  and  cunning  expression  to  note  the  effect  of  ms 
blow  and  to  aim  another.  Finally  a  well-directed  stroke  placed  his 
enemy  at  his  mercy.  Unsheathing  his  barong  he  decapitated  his  antag¬ 
onist  and  retired  in  triumph.  ,  .  , ,  , 

In  the  next  war  dance  two  men  participated,  each  with  shield  and. 
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SSSt"^^-ini^tSd-5n  eT7  detail  thc  actual  battle,  glaring  few- 

satSZSS1”'^ •‘"W.^.^SSEiSWS 

Phen  followed  peace  dances,  in  which  men,  women  and  children 
m  saccessl0I>-  a  mat  was  spread  in  that  part  of  the  circle 
nheie  the  shade  was  deepest.  The  orchestra  emitted 'its  doleful  notes 

at  a  ir™'  Wtn  WeiT  ™ost  interesting  in  this  dance,  glided  two 
with  Ze  hTnd"  the,'nat  and  be?an,a  performance  of  DelsarteVsturing 
mentw  •  d  d  to  whlch  a"  extraordinary  undulating  move® 
rnent  was  given,  writhing,  twisting,  and  turning  in  serpentinecurves 
,l„mglnf  every  muscle  in  these  members  into  play,  and  apparently 
demon^^ng  that  the  dancers  were  boneless  wonders  so  F£  as 'the 
hand  wrist,  and  arm  are  concerned.  The  only  other  parts  of  the  bodv 

feet  whfch  Ime^thXd  eVra-S'ighfy  j"  .this  “-“Hed  dance  are  the 
SmsS  unduZnJ  ^  Slld^  ^  »  »  <®»H  circle  while  the 

so?altdedlncinld  ?n  EOT‘  tljc  bodv  achieves 

o  caiiea  dancing.  In  Jolo  the  function  is  transferred  still  fnrthm- 
upward  and  the  arms  and  shoulders  have  their  day 

due  women  dancers  were  dressed  in  a  long,  straight  skirt  falling  to 

the  ankle,  a  close-fitting,  tight-sleeved  jacket  extenSnt  several  inches 
be  ow  the  waist,  and  a  brightly  colored  straight  garment  caS  thl 

?  J  COKd?dad  Wlth  more  spear  dancing  by  the  men 

THE  SUI/TAN  OF  SULU  APPEARS. 

Word  was  now  received  that  the  sultan  was  really  coming  and  all 
the  Jolo  world  moved  toward  the  south  gate  in  older  to  meet  him 

bow,  however,  the  sultan  is  really  coining,  and  all  previSus  disao 

SSrtl.W";,  We .-net  his  highness  at ffe  man  gate' 
attended  by  his  two  brothers,  his  prune  minister,  Datto  Calvit  the 
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]VJoro  chief  living  nearest  to  Jolo,  and  a  motley  crowd  of  armed  and 
unarmed  retainers.  ,  .  , 

The  procession,  with  its  show  of  bright  and,  in  some  cases,  ot  ricn 
fabrics,  its  silver  and  ivory  and  gold  in  kris  hilts  and  betel-nut  boxes, 
and  rubbing  close  against  this  richness  its  rags  and  tilth  and  naked¬ 
ness,  sets  Mother  Goose’s  jingle  to  ringing  in  one’s  ears: 

Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark, 

The  beggars  are  coining  to  town; 

Some  in  nigs,  and  some  in  tags, 

And  some  in  a  velvet  gown. 

We  were  introduced  and  shook  hands  with  the  sultan  as  informally 
as  if  he  were  Mr.  Smith,  of  Kalamazoo.  His  majesty  is  short  and 
chubby,  with  a  dark,  puffy,  pockmarked  face,  a  thin  moustache  ot  the 
rudimentary  Japanese  type,  which  failed  to  cover  an  ugly  mouth  and 
the  dull  eye  of  the  blnsf,  unenthusiastic.  Turk.  His  hied  and  betel- 
stained  teeth  are  decayed  and  blackened.  He  wore  a  European  suit  ot 
light  stray,  with  white  shirt  and  collar  (but  lacking  tic  and  cuffs),  tan 
sfioesfand  a  close-fitting  black  velvet  turban.  A  very  broad  loosely 
tied  cotton  sash  encircled  his  waist,  and  was,  in  its  breadth  and  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  fell  below  the  bottom  of  his  coat  the  incongruous 
element  in  his  European  costume.  He  wore  several  rings,  including 
a  large  pearl,  a  gold  watch  chain  showed  conspicuously  outside  his 
coat,  and  he  carried  a  black  silver-headed  cane. 

The  crown  prince,  the  Sultan’s  next  younger  brother,  was  much 
more  alert  and  prepossessing  in  appearance.  He  was  dressed  ill  the 
picturesque  native  costume,  varying  it  only  by  wearing  a  pan  ot 
black  patent-leather  pumps.  His  barong,  with  its  finely  carved  ivory 
hilt,  attracted  the  eye..  . 

The  Sultan  and  each  datto  had  close  at  hand  a  servant,  carrying  a 
silver  or  brass  box,  in  which  were  all  the  necessary  ingredients  tor 
betel  chewing.  The  youngest  brother  of  the  Sultan  was  not  deterred 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  from  indulgence  in  the  habit,  and  he 
chewed  and  emitted  blood-red  expectorations  uninterruptedly. 

The  companies  of  the  Twenty -third  Regiment  at  Jolo  were  drawn  up 
hi  front  of  the  gate  to  salute  in  honor  of  the  Sultan.  The  stalwar  t, 
disciplined,  well-armed,  and  effective  soldiers  contrasted  conspicuously 
with  the  miscellaneous,  irregularly  armed  rabble  which  attended  the 

SlThe 'party  now  proceeded  to  the  plana,  where  the  companies  paraded 
and  were  reviewed  When  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  pl^ed,  and 
also  when  the  Hag  passed,  the  Sultan  and  his  retinue  stood  up  wi.h  the 
other  Americans. 

A  BIG  GUN  SALUTE  TO  THE  SULTAN. 

After  the  dress  parade  the  sultan  and  dattos  and  some  of  the  attend¬ 
ants  were  taken  out  on  the  launch  to  the  transport,  and  just  efoie  we 
reached  the  ship  seventeen  guns  were  hied  trom  it  in  faF?;  " ,® 
were  so  close  at  hand  that  the  reports  jarred  severely  upon  t lie ■  S niton  s 
nerves.  At  the  first  reverberation  he  grasped  a  post  ot  the  launch 
with  one  hand  and  braced  himself  against  his  seat  with  the  other  He 
is  not,  however,  unfamiliar  with  heavy  gun  firing,  having  been  saluted 
by  other  American  ships  and  by  the  British  at  Singapoie. 
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2  -d  to  thc  ro-yal  !Mrt-y  on  the  la«nch  that  the  guns  which 
made  so  much  noise  were  comparatively  small  affairs;  that  some  of  the 
Amencan  guns  were  as  loug  as  the  launch  itself,  and  could  shoot  from 
t0  Mi'  lU"o  This  statement  created  an  obiCs“ion 
O  1  the  tianspoit  the  Sultan  fired  one  of  the  6-pounders,  and  with  his 

party  iiispecteddhe  entire  ship.  The  Mores  were  most  impressed  by  the 

electnc  light,  which  some  of  them  hesitatingly  felt  to  £e  if  it  would 
a  som  “ff  j'oy  “‘“I fan’  thB  breeze  from  wh'ich  »  “.vstery  and 

At  6  o’clock  the  Sultan  could  break  his  fast.  So  at  that  hour  his 
party  was  escorted  to  the  shiii’s  saloon,  that  it  might  enjoy  a  light 
Jfieon.  The  royal  fast  was  tiioroughly  broken.  jldginXm  thd. 
? °  j l®vem®nt8  at  table,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  as  well  as°tke  Sultan 

“  nIJ  lncde(inite  Period-  They  held  possession  Ion? 
p<ibt  the  dinner  hour  of  the  ship.  After  one  Morn  ,  ? 

the  Sultan’s  table)  had  experimented  with  ice  water  and  lived  he  passed 

water  buKfoTd0^  ^Y  T**  *  “d  forthwith  IKSce 
water,  but  befoi  e  di  inking  made  a  heavy  drain  upon  tile  sugar  resources 
of  the  ship  m  order  to  sweeten  the  beverage  sufficiently  Ice  Self 
S,f*ri  to  them,  to  be  touched  only  with  feartnd 
trembling,  and  after  some  officer  in  whom  they  had  confidence  had 
biaved  the  danger.  Some  of  them  tried  bold  experiments  with  but 
tered  bread  their  first  experience.  All  drank  copiously  of  coffee  and 
eonsumed  wdh  exasperating  slowness  vast  quantities  of  cakes  rdsfns 
nuts,  small  pickled  onions,  and  olives.  It  is  to  bp  honor!  +v,„+  ’ 

thattii^A1’0  g-I6StS  hadinternal  reasons  later  that  night  for  suspecting 
“®  Undel'  P,'etense  °f  doi'>g  hi“  had  S 

HIS  MAJESTY"  UNBENDS. 

broken^fast  h,YwdWnef  “^‘i  appearance  until  he  had 
IUOKL11  ms  last,  now  blossomed  out  into  cheerfulness  and  affability 

He  came  up  on  deck  and  through  his  interpreter  conversed 

AmericanrnustiheSm^ l  gallantly  tfia it  he  could  now  form  an  idea  of  what 
jvmenca  must  be  like  after  seeing  this  great  ship  and  the  American 
•aches  upon  it.  One  of  the  ladies  aforesaid  intimated  that  America  was 
much  grander,  than  the  Sultan  could  imagine  on  the  suggested  ba™ 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  there  were"  buildings  in  at  least  one  of 
q*4,1?8  that  were  twenty-one  stories  high.  At  this  bit  of  statistics 
the  Sultan  gave  a  distinct  cluck,  which  may  have  been  an  exclamation 
ot  astonishment  and  admiration,  or,  on  the  other  hand  may  have  indT 
Anwvi11CledU ‘hi"  *1  he  suggestion  ‘tat  the  Sultan  should  come  to 
hhn  with  diffnTfiVd  th.eunlatt6r  byjersonal  inspection  was  received  by 
; i  i  d  .?d  enthusiasm.  He  wished  very  much  to  visit  Amer- 
“i?"  hoped  that  someday  he  might  be  able  to  do  so.  He  had  been 

iirimeB’an?.  Wlsjed  r°  ?nI“'ge  his  travel  experiences.  The  crown 
pi  mce  also  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the  suggested  American  trin 
and  asked  how  many  days  would  be  required  to  make  it  1  ’ 

nfEAn“Y5ed  by  * b’®  unbendmg  with  the  representatives  of  the  women 
of  Amei  ica,  some  of  the  ship  s  party  inveigled  the  Sultan  into  the  can 
tain  s  cabin  and  induced  him  to  make  for  them  a  few  autograph  signa 
tures,  but  he  soon  wearied  of  this  labor  Whon  bo  frmmfVh  f  t  ^na 
from  the  capital  city  of  the  Repute  Wm-d^dt^thelS? 
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his  greeting  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  following 
words: 


Finally  the  royal  party  went  ashore,  and  its  entertainers  rushed 
ravenously  to  the  saloon. 

The  day’s  festivities  concluded  with  a  ball  given  at  Major  Sweet’s 
headquarters  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  to  the  American  women 
on  the  transport.  The  sultan’s  youngest  brother  represented  the 
royal  family  on  this  occasion,  the  others  being  exhausted  by  the  labors 
of  the  day.  The  youngster  was  accompanied  by  three  of  his  retainers 
and  the  interpreter.  He  is  19  and  has  only  three  wives  in  his  palace. 
He  is  looking  for  another.  He  sat  chewing  constantly  the  betel  nut 
and  watching  intently  the  waltzing  couples.  He  expressed  himself  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  American  dancing,  and  as  enjoyinja  the  music 
much  more  than  that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  had,  however, 
never  invited  him  to  a  ball,  he  said.  When  refreshments  were  passed, 
he  evidently  viewed  the  ice  cream  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Phe 
interpreter  explained  to  him  that  all  American  women  were  very  fond 
of  the  dish,  and  that  the  ladies  present  were  anxious  that  he  should 
taste  it.  Thereupon  he  reluctantly  put  aside  his  betel  quid  and  took 
two  mouthfuls  of  the  cream.  He  immediately  pronounced  the  verdict: 
“It  is  very  cold,”  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cake,  to  which  the 
sweet-toothed  Moros  seemed  to  take  kindly. 

Something  of  a  cloud  was  thrown  upon  the  day’s  enjoyment  at  the 
eleventh  hour  by  the  news  that  in  his  visit  to  the  transport  the  sultan 
had  lost  or  been  robbed  of  his  cane.  The  first  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  missing  article  was  his  sacred  cane  from  Mecca;  that  he  had 
demanded  that  the  ship  be  stopped  and  searched  for  it;  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  produce  it  no  compensation  short  of  the  annexation 
of  the  American  women  on  the  ship  as  additional  wives  would  be  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  that  lacking  both  cane  and  women  he  would  promptly 
declare  war.  Later  news,  however,  disclosed  that  the  missing  stick 
was  not  the  sacred  cane  with  jeweled  handle,  but  a  darker  stick  with 
a  plain  silver  head.  And  our  ladies  breathed  more  easily.  _ 

The  events  of  the  day,  in  addition  to  furnishing  entertainment  and 
instruction  to  a  few  Americans  through  a  novel  experience,  serve  a 
useful  and  practical  purpose  in  impressing  upon  the  leading  Moros 
the  power  and  diversity  of  resources  of  the  nation  whose  sovereignty 
they  have  recently  recognized.  The  American  influence  over  them  is 
strengthened  in  proDortion  as  they  are  moved  to  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  by  things  American.  Their  impressions  of  the  Republic  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  to  be  formed.  Most  of  them  have  never  before  even  heard 
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°t  Tur6  b^n’ted  States.  The  trip  of  the  sultan  and  a  few  of  his  retainers 
to  Mecca  represents  the  most  extensive  foreign  travel  of  the  ruling 
family.  If  the  sultan  himself  is  avariciously  stolid,  and  subject  only 
to  the  influence  of  money,  the  same  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with 
his  brothers,  who  may  succeed  him,  or  with  his  chiefs  and  advisers. 
Ihe  ability  of  the  Americans  to  sway  the  forces  of  nature,  as  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  Moro  mind  in  the  -applications  of  electricity  and  in  the 
making  ot  ice,  creates  as  deep  an  impression  as  the  show  of  military 
strength  in  the  tine  dress  parade  of  armed  giants  and  in  the  booming 
ot  the  great,  guns.  The  indications  of  interest  in  and  regy*d  for  the 
Moros  have  also  a  good  effect.  One  of  the  hardest  factors  to  be  over¬ 
come  m  the  real  pacification  of  the  Filipinos,  which  is  to  follow  the 
war,  is  their  iesentmeut  of  contemptuous  treatment  by  many  of  our 
soldiers,  who,  adopting  the  term  from  English  residents  in  Manila 
have  systematically  spoken  of  the  Filipinos  and  treated  them  as 
niggers.  It  we  are  to  follow  English  example,  wo  would  be  wiser 
to  mutate  the  policy  of  the  English  officials  in  dealing  with  the  native 
princes  who  hold  relations  with  their  government.  A  showing  both 
ot  consideration  and  of  strength  and  an  appeal  to  the  love  of  the 
spectacular  are  especially  effective  with  Asiatic  peoples.  The  sug¬ 
gested  trip  of  the  sultan  and  his  brothers  and  a  few  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  dattos  to  America  could  hardly  fail  to  have  the  most  beneficial 
results  m  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  Sulu  archi- 
and  lloros  ^  COntluuance  of  amicable  relations  between  Americans 

Theodore  W.  Notes. 


MORO- AMERICANS. 

EVrLS  Or  SEMIFEUDAL  SLAVERY  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  POLYGAMY — MAKE 
HASTE  SLOWLY  TO  CORE  THEM— DATTO  CALVl’s  PROTEST  AGAINST 
NEW  CUSTOMS  TAXES  FOR  THE  SULUS— THE  SULTANA'S  PHONOGRAPH. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

Jolo,  Island  of  Jolo,  Sulu  Archipelago,  P.  I., 
rpi  , ,  ,  January  18,  1900. 

snuthe™  PM1W  “  W1Se’Ju3  ,and  beneficent  American  policy  for  the 
southern  Philippines  which  shall  maintain  American  sovereignty 

advT°?  th,e  int?rests  and  meet  the  reasonable  pub- 

as  not  bv  nm.  mie°Pie  * 0t  the  islandsa“d  of  the  United  States, 
has  not  by  anj  means  been  permanently  solved.  It  is  very  easy 
indeed  by  thoughtlessness  or  by  obstinate'  blundering,  either  Imre  o? 
at  \\  ashington,  to  overturn  whatever  has  already  been  accomplished 

fronted  nsluT^on  '  US  ^  Wi"  dwarf  tbose  that  ba™  a»n- 
We  have  made  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  good  work  of 
Geneial  Bates  in  securing  by  peaceful  means  the  recognition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  sovereignty  by  the  Moros  is  being  supplemented  appareX  on 

mandTit  Zamho,  ^  and  i“dfmen‘ bJ  the  subordinate  officers  in  Com¬ 
mand  at  Zamboanga  and  Jolo.  Major  Sweet,  of  the  Twenty -third 
Infantry  in  charge  at  Jolo,  whose  record  as  a  youngster  in  tlie  civil 
war  was  that  of  a  dashing  fighter  and  not  a  negotiator  is  apparently 
developing  in  his  new  field  of  labor  into  a  suave  diplomat.  PP  y 
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When  I  asked  Major  Sweet  what  his  general  policy  was  in  dealing 
with  the  Moros  he  replied:  “One  of  conciliation  and  mild  coercion, 
fostering  amicable  relations,  seeking  to  lead  and  guide  and  not  to 
drive.  As  a  result  we  are  steadily,  if  slowly,  gaining  and  confirm¬ 
ing  their  confidence  and  good  will,  in  spite  of  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  the  white  race  which  their  contact  with  the  Spanish 
developed  in  them.”  .  , 

•‘Have  you  been  troubled  by  the  murderous  juramentadoes i 
“No.  The  last  case  of  this  running  amuck  by  Mohammedans,  who 
kill  Christians  until  they  are  themselves  killed,  occurred  toward  the  end 
of  the  Spanish  occupation.  They  have  never  attacked  us.  Word  was 
sent  to  the  Sultan  that  not  only  would  any  juramentadoes  be  promptly 
shot,  but  that  he  would  be  held  responsible.  He  assured  us  that  these 
fanatical  murders  would  be  suppressed.  It  was  in  this  connection 
that  he  made  the  discrimination,  of  which  you  have  heard,  between 
Americans  and  Christians. 

“Have  you  had  occasion  recently  to  intervene  as  adviser  among 
the  Moro  chiefs?”  .  ’ 

“A  short  time  ago  some  Moros  were  publicly  hacked  to  pieces  at 
the  neighboring  village  of  Bus-Bus  for  stealing  a  few  fish.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  chiefs  concerned,  represented  that  life  was  too  precious 
to  be  taken  away  for  so  slight  a  cause,  and  urged  that  they  were  chiefs 
only  in  name  if  they  could  not  prevent  such  butcheries. 

“The  strongest  representations  made  to  the  Moros  have  been  on  the 
subject  of  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  attacking  Americans.  The 
chiefs  were  urged,  if  they  or  their  people  had  any  grievance  against 
American  soldiers,  to  let  me  know  and  not  to  kill  unless  in  self-defense. 
They  were  assured  that  the  murder  of  Americans  would  mean  the  com¬ 
ing  of  gunboats  and  of  an  army  with  disastrous  results. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 


“  In  response  to  these  representations  the  Sultan  issued  a  circular  to 
his  people,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  the  Spaniards,  and  cited  cases  of  kind  treatment  ot  Moro 
women  by  the  former,  which  marked  them  as  humane.  Ho  mentioned 
as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Americans  for  the  guidance  ot  his  people  that 
when  they  wanted  anything  done  they  wanted  it  done  quickly;  and  ho 
warned  the  Moros  not  to  kill  an  American  under  any  circumstances. 
He  indicated  that  the  individual  American  did  not  represent  himselt 
alone,  but  that  if  one  were  hurt  or  killed  all  Americans  rushed  to  his 
defense  or  to  punish  those  who  had  attacked  him.  He  likened  us  to  a 
box  of  matches  in  which  if  one  is  struck  and  ignited  the  whole  box 
goes  oft.  His  figurative  warning  seems  to  have  been  effective,  tor  we 
have  had  no  trouble  whatsoever.”  ,,,,,,  , 

The  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  stipulates  that  the  freedom 
of  slaves  may  be  purchased  at  the  market  price,  and  President  McKin¬ 
ley  in  his  message  to  Congress,  while  approving  the  agreement,  declares 
that  it  “is  not  to  be  deemed  in  any  way  to  authorize  or  give  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  United  States  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Sulu  Archi¬ 
pelago.”  It  is  clear  that  the  subject  is  one  of  difficulty.  Major  Sweet, 
when  questioned  on  this  matter,  said:  “Slavery  here  is  not  the  slavery 
of  the  South  before  the  war  or  the  peonage  ot  Mexico.  It  is  a  mild 
form  of  feudal  bondage.  There  is  no  cruelty  based  on  the  existence 

S.  Doc.  132 - 2* 
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of  the  relation,  no  humiliating-  race  or  caste  discriminations  involved, 
and  no  severe  labor  required.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  transfer 
■without  the  slave’s  consent.  The  agreement  with  the  Sultan  seems 
to  contemplate  the  gradual  eradication  of  the  evil  by  compensated 
emancipation.” 

NEW  TAXES  IN  THE  SULUS. 

By  treaty  between  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  free  trade  was 
established  in  the  ports  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  When  we  succeeded 
to  Spain’s  sovereignty  the  treaty  became  voidable,  and  is  now  termi¬ 
nated  by  us.  W e  are  gradually  putting  in  force  in  the  Sulu  ports  occu¬ 
pied  by  our  troops  the  system  of  customs  duties,  adopted  with  some 
modifications  from  the  Spanish  regulations,  which  prevails  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Philippines.  Major  Sweet  said  on  this  subject:  “There 
are  no  Moro  merchants  and  the  customs  duties  do  not  fall  directly  upon 
them.  The  Chenos  (Chinese)  are  the  retail-merchant  class  of  the  East. 
They,  of  course,  shift  the  weight  of  the  duty  as  far  as  possible  upon 
the  Moros.  I  have  recommended  to  General  Otis  a  remission  of  the 
duty  on  rice  for  one  year.  Disease  has  swept  away  the  cattle  which 
are  used  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  island,  and  the  people  must  have 
cheap  imported  rice  in  order  to  live. 

I  he  Sultana,  the  Sultan’s  mother,  who  has  been  of  service  to  us 
through  her  good  will  toward  the  Americans  and  through  her  influ¬ 
ence  with  her  son,  has  asked  the  exclusive  right  to  introduce  Chinese 
tobacco  into  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  This  request  is  in  pursuance  of 
the  Spanish  custom  of  creating  such  monopolies  and  of  selling  them 
or  parceling  them  out  among  favorites.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  American  system  and  had,  of  course,  to  be  denied.” 

The  sultana,  to  whom  Major  Sweet  thus  referred,  is  an  intelligent, 
witty,  and  very  interesting  woman.  Unfortunately,  she  is  old  and 
infirm,  and  has  not  the  strength  to  exercise  frequently  her  undoubted 
influence  with  the  sultan. 

THE  SULTANA'S  “VOICE  ENGINE.” 

General  Bates  had  a  phonograph  purchased  for  the  Sultana,  which 
Major  Sweet  sent  to  her.  This  machine  talked  Moro,  repeating*  several 
passages  from  the  Koran,  and  conversations  in  the  same  language 
concerning  affairs  in  which  the  sultana  was  interested.  The  effect 
upon  the  royal  audience  when  the  phonograph  began  to  declare  itself 
in  Moro  is  reported  to  have  been  tremendous.  In  view  of  the  boyish 
enthusiasm  of  the  learned  and  dignified  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  they  listened  with  curiosity  years  ago  to  the 
metallic  outgivings  of  the  perforated  tin  foil  of  the  first  Edison  pho- 
nogiaph  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  any  open- 
mouthed  wonder  displayed  by  semisavages  at  a  similar  experience 
could  well  be  pardoned.  The  sultana  expressed  her  appreciation  of 
the  phonograph  m  a  letter  written  in  Arabic  and  marked  by  her  seal, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

1  This  letter  from  your  sister  the  Sultana  Inchy  Jamela  to  my  brother 
the  Brigadier-General  John  Bates,  and  to  Major  Sweet,  the  governor 
of  Tiangy.  I  beg*  to  inform  my  brothers  that  the  voice  engine  you 
made  me  a  present  of  has  reached  me,  and  that  I  shall  look  upon  it  as 
a  heirloom.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  brotherly  way  you 
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■are  treating  me.  You  have  placed  me  in  your  heart  and  I  will  also 
place  you  in  my  heart.  I  beg  to  send  you  my  best  wishes,  and  may 
God  repay  .you  for  your  kindness  toward  me.  Written  this  lGth  day 
of  the  moon  Rajah,  in  the  year  1317.” 

A  ROYAL  NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING. 

But  the  Sultana  is  not  the  only  ready  letter  writer  in  the  royal 
family.  At  the  end  of  December,  1899,  the  sultan  sent  through  Major 
Sweet  a  New  Year’s  greeting  for  1900  to  President  McKinley,  which 
has  been  duly  forwarded  and  received,  and  which  may  consequently 
without  impropriety  be  here  recorded: 

“This  letter  from  your  brother  His  Highness  the  Sultan  Hadji 
Mohamad  Jamalul  Kiram  to  my  brother,  Maj.  O.  J.  Sweet,  Twenty- 
third  Infantry,  the  governor  of  Tiangy  (Jolo): 

“1  beo-  to  send  nry  heartiest  New  Tear’s  greetings  to  the  President 
of  the  iTnited  States,  also  to  yourself  and  all  my  brothers  in  Tiangy 
(Jolo),  your  adjutant,  and  the  secretary,  and  all  the  soldiers.  May  ^ou 
all  be  prosperous  and  happy  during  the  coming  year,  and  may  God 
assist  you  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  may  we  become  closer  friends 
and  brothers.  I  also  beg  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  in  English,  and  also  a  flag  for  the  purpose  of  sailing 
about  with.  If  I  can  possibly  manage  it  Ishall  pay  you  a  visit  to-day. 
Written  this  28th  day  of  the  moon  Shaaban  (December),  in  the  year 
1317.” 

A  MORO  PROTEST  AGAINST  TAXATION. 

While  I  was  talking  with  Major  Sweet  at  his  headquarters  Dato  Calvi, 
the  powerful  Moro  chief  who  lives  nearest  to  Jolo  and  who  has  been  a 
firm  and  effective  friend  of  the  Americans,  appeared  on  the  street  with 
a  small  crowd  of  followers,  and  in  an  interview  with  him  I  obtained 
an  idea  of  the  Mono  view  of  the  burning  question  of  the  day  in  Jolo. 

As  we  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  interpreter  Major  Sweet  showed 
the  dato  and  his  party  a  handsome  sword  (described  as  an  American 
barong)  and  a  gold-ornamented  helmet.  Cigars  were  offered  and  eagerly 
accepted  and  soon  all  the  members  of  the  party  were  smoking. 

Dato  Calvi  has  a  clean-cut  mulatto  face  of  keen  and  attractive 
expression.  He  has  closely  cropped,  straight  black  hair,  a  thin  mus¬ 
tache  and  goatee,  and  his  teeth  are  frightfully  discolored.  He.  was 
bareheaded  and  barefooted.  He  wore  an  unostentatious  Moro  business 
suit,  consisting  of  a  thin  gauze  shirt,  tight-fitting  canvas  drawers  for 
trousers,  and  several  circumferences  of  many-colored  scarfs  at  his 
waist.  He  carried  the  inevitable  kris .and  wore  a  seal  ring  on  his  little 
finder.  Close  at  hand  was  a  bov  bearing  a  silver  box  with  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  betel  chewing,  to  which  the  dato  had  frequent  recourse. 

While  he  sat  smoking  a  belated  member  of  his  retinue  or  a  messenger 
entered  the  room  and  collapsed  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  front  ot  his 
bare  feet  before  venturing  to  address  him. 

Finally  the  interpreter  arrived,  and  through  him  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  at  meeting  so  powerful  a  dato  and  so  good  a  friend  of  the 
Americans.  Calvi  replied :  “I  am  not  the  most  powerful  ot  the  datos. 
The  sultan  is  over  all.  But  I  am  a  friend  of  peace  and  of  right. 

I  asked  him  what  message  he  would  like  to  send  to  the  American 
President  and  people  through  the  Star.  He  answered:  “lam  not  the 
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Sultan.  1  can  not  speak  with  full  authority.  But  my  message  for  my 
own  people  would  be  to  call  attention  to  the  burden  placed  upon  them 
by  the  import  and  export  duties  which  the  American  Government  has 
recently  imposed.  Ttese  duties  have  increased  the  price,  in  some  cases 
doubling  or  trebling  it,  of  everything  which  my  people  buy— sugar 
sarongs  rice,  tobacco,  gambier,  matches,  etc.— rendering  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  live.  What  he  has  to  sell  is  cheapened 
e  *1?  S'5011  duty:  this  taxation  continues  it  will  be  necessary 

tor  the  Moros  to  raise  the  prices  of  whatever  they  make  or  collect  for 
sale— as  copra,  hemp,  pearls,  and  shells,  cocoanuts.  and  fruits  of 
all  sorts. 

The  fact  was  here  developed  that  Major  Sweet  had  recommended 
rem'ssmn  of  the  duty  on  rice.  Dato  Calvi  expressed  gratification 
that  this  concession  had  been  recommended,  and  hoped  that  the  same 
course  would  be  followed  in  respect  to  the  other  articles.  He  was 
Arnerican°peopi  ^  °PPortunity  of  conveying  his  thoughts  to  the 


MINOR  CASES  ON  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  JOLO’s  DOCKET. 

Dato  Calvi  then  discussed  with  Major  Sweet  several  minor  and 
personal  causes  of  complaint,  which  may  be  noted  as  of  interest  in 
nf  th®  lalld  °f  questions  involving  responsibility  which  come 
Phm  i  4“  officers  and  governors  in  the  southern 

Calvi  set  forth  that  in  a  visit  to  an  American  transport  before  Major 
Sweet  came  to  Jolo  a  kris  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  that  the 

e®r;;fee  0i  l,h°  <naming  h™)  l>ad  promised  either  to 

lecovei  the  kris  or  to  secure  for  him  from  the  Government  a  rifle 

kris  ni^tbe1  h°f  “°Ti at  Jo]?'  ,Ca,Ivi  was  nnxions  to  get  either  the 
inis  01  the  rifle  before  the  matter  had  passed  from  memory. 

thatmhlS  Vs.  tb?  &st  time  that  he  had  heard  of 
w£w°a’  H ^  T!lld  write  to  the  officer  in  question  and  inquire 
whethei  the  kris  had  been  recovered,  and  if  it  had  not  been  found 
that  he  would  ascertain  what  it  was  proper  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Chin im  “ Ua  I”'1”8  >attev.  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation  a 
Ault  I,  l  V  a  had  married  his  Filipino  slave,  owed  him  (Calvi)  a 
debt,  and  had  promised  that  if  this  Filipino  woman  ceased  to  be  his 
wife  she  should  become  the  data’s  property  in  payment  of  the  debt 
The  woman  had  run  away  from  the  Chinaman,  who  was  no  longer  at 
Jolo,  and  had  married  a  Filipino.  Calvi  wanted  from  this  latest  hus- 

aecmiTyfor  R.6  °f  ^  d°bt  ”  the  woman’  whom  viewed  as 

Major  Sweet  said  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  straighten  difficul- 
ties  which  occurred  during  the  Spanish  occupation;  but  that  he  would 
muse  inquiry  to  be  made  of  the  Filipino  husband  to  see  whether  ho 
was  willing  and  able  to  pay  something  under  the  circumstances 

5E  h“au  aud  get  *• 

®xPlalned  to  Major  Sweet,  in  verbal  response  to  a 
concerning  some  Government  horseswhich  had 
been  stolen,  that  ho  had  made  every  effort  to  get  track  of  the  horses 
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but  that  they  were  not  to  be  found;  that  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
taken  by  his  people,  but  if  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case  they  would 
be  returned  and  the  thieves  punished.  Further  discussion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  developed  the  interesting  fact  that  a  follower  of  one  of  the  Sultan’s 
immediate  people  had  stolen  some  horses  from  one  of  Calvi’s  retainers; 
that  redress  had  been  demanded  in  vain,  and  that  in  retaliation  horses 
from  the  Sultan’s  immediate  jurisdiction  had  been  taken  by  some  of 
Calvi’s  people. 

RETALIATORY  ROBBERY. 

Such  quarrels  over  cattle,  characterized  by  reprisals  in  robbery,  are 
very  apt  to  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  Major  Sweet  has  endeavored  to 
enact  under  such  circumstances  the  role  of  a  peacemaker. 

In  spite  of  Calvi’s  protestations  in  his  interview  with  me  of  subor¬ 
dination  to  his  overlord,  the  Sultan,  he  and  his  brother  Joaldnine, 
whose  district  adjoins  that  of  Calvi,  are  by  common  report  almost  at 
the  point  of  open  rupture  with  that  potentate.  The  combined  forces 
of  the  two  brothers  are  believed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those  which  the 
Sultan  can  control.  Joakinine  is  a  famous  fighter  and  general  among 
the  Moros.  Calvi  is  the  statesman,  the  speaker,  the  wise  adviser. 
Calvi  makes  a  far  better  impression  upon  one  as  a  man  of  brains  and 
force  than  the  Sultan  himself. 

One  of  the  supposed  objects  of  the  Sultan’s  visit  two  days  ago  to 
Jolo,  when  he  reviewed  the  troops  and  held  a  reception  on  the  trans¬ 
port  in  the  harbor,  was  to  discuss  with  Major  Sweet  the  same  question 
of  customs  dues  about  which  Calvi  spoke.  But  the  Sultan  is  not  cred¬ 
ited  with  desiring  to  benefit  his  subjects  by  anything  that  he  does  or 
proposes.  Most  of  his  public  acts  are  attributed  to  mercenary  motives, 
to  the  desire  for  personal  gain,  regardless  of  his  people. 

While  he  held  Siassi  by  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
before  the  Americans  had  appeared  in  the  archipelago  he  made  the 
most  excessive  and  outrageous  assessments.  In  many  ways  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  cut  down  his  opportunities  for  filling  his  pockets  at  the 
expense  and  to  the  injury  of  both  foreigners  and  Moros,  and  he  does 
not  especially  love  us. 

The  opinion  concerning  the  Sultan’s  cupidity  is  so  general  that  it 
was  openly  and  contemptuously  expressed  by  Dato  Mandi,  the  Min¬ 
danao  chief  who  was  so  efficient  a  factor  in  bringing  Zamboanga  under 
American  control.  When  told  by  Colonel  Pettit,  the  energetic  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  Zamboanga,  that  the  Sultan  had  recently  visited 
Jolo,  he  gave  to  his  fingers  the  significant  movement  of  one  who  han¬ 
dles  coin  and  asked,  disdainfully,  “Why  did  he  come?  For  this?” 

MINDANAO  REPUDIATES  THE  SULU  SULTAN. 

Dato  Mandi  is  the  most  attractive  and  apparently  the  most  forceful 
of  the  datos  whom  I  met,  making  a  better  impression  even  than  Calvi. 
He  has  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins  and  has  visited  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 
He  has  a  strong,  smooth-shaven  face,  a  curving  nose,  and  a  keen  eye. 
He  makes  no  pretense  of  recognizing  the  authority  of  the  Sulu  Sul¬ 
tan,  either  as  a  political  or  religious  leader.  When  questioned  on  the 
subject  of  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  he  scoffed  at  the  very  idea.  The 
other  datos  of  Mindanao  are,  it  is  reliably  reported,  equally  outspoken 
in  denying  the  claim  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 
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Mandi  is  a  force  to  be  taken  into  account  in  Moro  affairs.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  Colonel  Pettit  I  met  him  and  talked  with  him  in  the  new 
village  which  his  people  are  building  on  the  site  of  that  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  fighting  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  evacuation 
of  Zamboanga,  and  in  front  of  the  large  house  which  he  is  construct¬ 
ing  for  himself.  He  claims  control  of  northwest  Mindanao  from 
Zamboanga  to  Dapitan.  When  I  expressed  gratification  at  making 
the  acquaintance  of  one  who  had  proved  himself  by  deeds  so  valuable 
a  friend  of  the  Americans,  he  reciprocated  courteously  the  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  meeting  and  added :  “I  am  now  an  American  myself.  ” 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  POLICY. 

A  few  conclusions,  based  upon  what  one  sees  and  hears  here,  impress 
themselves  as  obviously  reliable,  even  upon  the  casual,  hasty  observer 
who  can  penetrate  but  little  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 

It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  an  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
will  not  suffice  to  bind  in  amity  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  half  mil¬ 
lion  Mores  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  rupture  of  this  tentative  agree¬ 
ment  will  not  be  absolutely  certain  to  render  hostile  more  than  the  same 
fraction.  It  follows  that  the  simple,  verbal  understandings  reached 
by  General  Bates  and  his  subordinates  with  Mindanao  Sultans  and 
datos,  and  also  with  some  of  the  Sulu  datos,  are  as  valuable  in  their 
way  and  should  be  followed  up  as  carefully  as  the  more  elaborate 
written  agreement  with  the  Sulu  Sultan,  which  requires  the  red  tape 
accompaniments  of  a  treaty,  is  submitted  for  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  senate,  and,  when  approved,  becomes  a  binding  record 
faxing  the  Sultan’s  treaty -making  status.  It  follows,  further,  that  we 
should  cultivate  friendly  relations  and  secure  and  retain  strong  influ¬ 
ence  over  all  the  Sultans  and  datos,  not  making  formal  written  con- 
ventions  with  them  (unless  it  is  absolutely  essential,  as  appeared  to  be 
the  case  in  dealing  with  the  Sulu  Sultan  while  the  Tagalog  revolt  was 
at  its  height),  and  neither  unduly  magnifying  the  latter  Sultan  to  the 
detriment  ot  the  other  chiefs,  with  the  result  of  inflaming  his  vanity 
and  avarice  and  of  rendering  him  doubly  difficult  to  deal  with,  nor 
unwisely  depreciating  his  religious  and  political  influence,  with  the 
result  ot  upturning  friendly  relations  and  of  precipitating  hostilities, 
which,  while  crushing  the  Sultan,  would  be  bloody  and  protracted. 

it  appears  that  a  discrimination  must  be  made  in  laws  and  form  of 
government  between  Moroland  and  the  rest  of  the  Philippines  The 
conditions  are  entirely  different  in  the  two  sections.  Legislation  which 
would  be  wholesome  in  one  would  threaten  immediate  war  in  the  other. 


GO  SLOWLY  IN  RECONSTRUCTING  THE  MORO. 

To  withdraw  from  the  southern  Philippines  and  to  wash  our  hands 
of  responsibility  tor  the  control  of  them  is  apparently  an  impossible 
alternative.  It  we  hold  the  islands  (as  we  will)  we  must,  however, 
exercise  our  authority  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  life  and  promote  hap¬ 
piness  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  civil¬ 
ization  in  such  fashion  that  thejr  do  not  become  curses  to  our 
beneficiaries. 

Slavery  is  hateful  to  the  American  idea.  Unmistakable  slavery, 
though  of  tho  mild  feudal  type,  exists  in  the  southern  Philippines, 
bfaall  we  abolish  it  offhand,  shedding  American  blood  to  reconcile  the 
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Moros  to  what  they  will  look  upon  as  confiscation  of  their  property? 
Or  shall  we  proceed  cautiously  and  peaceably  to  eradicate  the  evil, 
perhaps  through  some  moderate  measure  of  compensated  emancipa¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  which  with  many  safeguards  of  economy  was  put  in 
operation  by  the  Dutch  in  Java? 

Polygamy  is  antagonistic  to  American  sentiment.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  and  prevails  among  the  comparatively  wealthy 
few  in  our  Mohammedan  islands.  Shall  we  bring  on  “  a  holy  war”  in 
the  Philippines  by  demanding  the  immediate  eradication  of  polygamy 
and  the  exodus  from  the  harems  of  all  but  wife  No.  1?  Or  shall  we 
follow  the  example  of  exceeding  forbearance  set  by  othei  Christian 
nations  with  Asiatic  and  Mohammedan  dependencies  and  our  own  prec¬ 
edent  in  winking  for  a  time  at  the  social  customs  of  the  American 
Indians?  Polygamy  is  a  luxury  of  the  rich.  Education  and  contact 
with  civilization  wiil  render  it  more  and  more  expensive  every  year, 
will  steadily  increase  the  discontent  among  the  plural  wives,  and  will 
doubtless  gradually  abolish  the  evil  of  many  simultaneous  wives  by 
driving  men  to  our  own  superior  system  of  many  wives  in  succession 
through  the  operation  of  our  lax  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

If  we  decide  that  the  immediate  extirpation  of  neither  slavery  nor 
polygamy  from  the  Philippines  is  worth  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
American  blood  we  may  also  conclude,  with  advantage,  to  go  slowly 
at  first  in  regard  to  the  imposition  of  unaccustomed  taxes  upon  the 
Moros.  An  export  tax  in  practical  effect  reduces  the  price  of  what 
they  sell;  an  import  tax  is  made  to  increase  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  The  Chinese  middleman  with  the  duties  as  a  pretext  swindles 
the  Moro  by  making  the  reduction  of  the  selling  price  and  the 
increase  of  the  buying  price  respectively  much  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  duty  in  each  case.  The  military  authorities  will  doubtless  find 
a  way  of  preventing  this  imposition.  In  regard  to  the  equities  of  tax¬ 
ation,  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  American  occupation 
brings  and  will  continue  to  bring  to  the  Moros  trade,  prosperity,  cir¬ 
culation  of  money,  and  enlargement  of  taxpaying  capacity,  and  that 
the  islands  must  as  soon  as  possible  produce  the  revenuesyiecessary  to 
meet  the  expense  of  their  economical  government.  But  it  is  far  more 
important  for  the  immediate  present  that  the  Moro  should  not  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  that  he  is  being'  taxed  and  oppressed  in  novel  ways  to 
which  even  the  Spaniards  did  not  resort,  than  that  funds  should  be 
secured  for  public  improvements  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  which  can 
well  wait  that  more  convenient  season  when  all  will  be  quiet  in  the 


Philippines. 


Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


LUZON’S  ONE  RAILWAY. 

CARABAO  AND  TROTTING  BULLS — RICE,  SUGAR,  AND  COCOANUT  PALMS 
INSURGENT  TRAIN  WRECKERS — LUZON  NEEDS  ABSENCE  OF  FRIARS, 
PRESENCE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  RAILROADS — TALK  WITH  GENERAL 
MACARTIIUR. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  The  Evening  Star.] 

Manila,  P.  I. ,  Jamuanj  84,  1900. 

Rapid  transit  in  Luzon  is  typified  by  the  carabao  or  water  buffalo, 
which  furnishes  the  universal  motive  power  for  inland  heavy  trans- 
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portation.  The  carabao  is  amazingly  strong  and  exasperatingly  slow. 
^iLsop  missed  the  mark  when  he  selected  the  tortoise  instead  of  the 
water  buffalo  as  the  representative  of  the  slow-but-sure  class  to  race 
against  the  hare. 

Luzon  boasts  only  120  miles  of  railroad,  a  large  section  of  which 
has  been  until  comparatively  recently  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Lacking  a  sufficiency  of  railroad  and  pack-mule  facilities,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  here  has  been  compelled  to  utilize  the  carabao  as  the  quarter¬ 
master  s  main  reliance  for  inland  movements,  and  in  connection  with 
every  campaign  large  numbers  of  these  animals  have  been  impressed, 
many  being  taken  without  notice,  but  of  course  with  compensation  for 
use  to  their  owners,  from  the  streets  of  Manila. 

Luzon’s  railroad  is  now  in  American  possession,  and  army  mules  are 
arriving  in  numbers  and  dwarfing  the  little  native  ponies  as  much  as 
their  drivers  do  the  average  Filipino.  Consequently  the  carabao  may 
soon  be  relegated  largely  to  private  and  domestic  uses,  and  with  a 
thorough  railroad  system  to  be  constructed  here  through  American 
capital  and  enterprise,  the  engine  will  be  substituted  for  the  water 
buffalo  as  the  t}'pe  of  Filipino  rapid  transit  in  the  new  century 

In  January  not  many  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Tarlac,  the  clear- 
mg  ot  the  railroad  line  between  Manila  and  Dagupan,  and  the  runnino- 
ot  trains  by  Americans  over  the  entire  route,  I  made  this  interesting 
trip,  traversing  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  sections  of  Luzon, 
passing  through  the  scene  of  the  severest  fighting  that  occurred  in  the 
Filipino 'outbreak,  touching  at  several  of  Aguinaldo’s  successive  capi¬ 
tals,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  bands  of  train  wreckers  and  rob¬ 
bers  into  which  the  Filipino  army  in  this  part  of  Luzon  has  been 
disintegrated  and  dispersed. 

UNCLE  SAM  RUNS  A  RAILROAD. 

The  Manila-Dagupan  railroad  is  temporarily  abandoned  by  its  own¬ 
ers  to  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 
IWo  trains  are  sent  out  every  morning  from  each  terminus,  which  are 
supposed  to  make  the  run  to  the  other  end  of  the  line  before  night. 
One  of  the  two  trains  starting  from  each  end  of  the  line  is  for  the  use 
ot  natives,  with  open  and  closed  cars,  freight  oars,  coal  cars,  and  box 
cal's,  anything  on  wheels  that  can  keep  to  the  track,  all  packed  with 
r  llipinos  and  their  accompanying  bundles  and  boxes.  The  other  is 
the  military  train,  carrying  supplies,  including  distilled  water  in  large 
cans  for  the  different  army  posts,  mails,  officers,  and  soldiers.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  gratuitous  on  both  trains,  passes  from  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  being  the  substitute  for  tickets.  The  running  of  the 
native  train  permits  some  slight  resumption  of  trade  and  communica¬ 
tion  and  gives  the  Filipinos  cause  to  appreciate  the  value  of  having 
the  line  ill  operation  and  suggests  the  inexpediency  of  destroying  till 
railroad  property.  The  native  train  in  every  case  runs  ahead  of  the 
other,  and  thus  to  some  extent  guarantees  the  safety  of  the  latter  from 
wrecking,  on  the  principle  of  Punch's  plan  of  insuring  against  railway 
accidents  by  fastening  two  directors  of  the  road  to  the  cowcatcher  df 
each  engine.  The  groups  of  bandits  into  which  the  Filipinos  still  in 
the  held  in  north  Luzon  are  now  scattered  do  not.  however  make  nice 
discriminations  of  nationality,  and,  as  we  found  before  the  day  was 
over,  are  apparently  as  ready  to  kill  and  rob  their  own  countrymen  as 
they  are  to  destroy  the  Americans.  J 
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At  9  o’clock,  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  the  native  train  we 
started  on  our  journey.  An  antiquated  third-class  car,  labeled  officers’ 
car,  supplies  to  the  favored  civilian  passenger  a  seat,  if  one  is  unoc- 
cu?^.  I  he  car  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  entered  at  the  side 
and  the  narrow  wooden  seats,  facing  each  other,  bring  your  knees  in 
close  contact  with  those  of  your  neighbor  opposite,  and  are  hard  and 
fortai>le-  About  eight  hours  are  required  to  make  the  run  of 
■  j  n  schedule  time  is  observed,  which  does  not  often  happen. 

lhe  deficiencies  in  the  equipment  of  the  road  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  old  rolling  stock  lies  in  wreck  alongside  the  tracks, 
twisted,  burned,  useless,  a  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  scenery  as 
viewed  from  the  train.  When  the  Filipinos  were  compelled  to  abandon 
the  railroad  line  they  destroyed,  as  they  thought,  the  rolling  stock  in 
their  possession.  They  started  engines  under  full  steam  toward  each 
other  on  the  same  track,  and  relied  on  the  collision  to  render  them  use- 
lfSS’  j  Le^  demolished  vital  parts  of  the  engines,  and  they  cut  and 
burned  the  woodwork  of  the  cars.  But  they  did  not  make' sufficient 
allowance  for  American  mechanical  readiness  and  inventiveness.  Rail¬ 
road  men  among  our  soldiers  quickly  straightened  out  and  put  together, 
patched  and  disfigured,  but  still  available,  enough  of  the  rolling  stock 
to  serve  to  utilize  the  road  for  military  purposes. 

BICE  FIELDS  AND  BATTLEFIELDS. 

In  leaving  Manila  the  train  passed  through  Tondo,  the  native  nipa 
hut  section  of  the  city,  where  so  many  houses  were  burned  at  the  time 
of  the  Filipino  outbreak  in  February  of  last  year.  Some  vacant  spaces 
are  still  visible  in  the  burned  section,  but  the  streets  swarm  with  peo 
pic,  and  many  of  the  huts  have  been  replaced.  Soon  we  are  skirting 
Manila  Bay,  then  passing  through  native  villages,  whose  entire  popu- 
jation,  apparently,  turns  out  to  see  and  to  shout  at  the  moving  train. 
Now  we  are  among  rice  fields,  where  green  ridges  of  raised  earth 
inclose,  restrain,  and  give  access  to  the  flooded  rice  beds  and  spread 
over  the  landscape  a  symmetrical  checkerboard. 

Along  the  entire  course  of  the  railroad,  and  especially  in  the  south¬ 
ern  section,  are  frequent  reminders  of  the  Filipino  outbreak.  We  pass 
village  after  village  where  the  Filipinos  made  temporary  stands, 
assaulted  and  taken  by  our  troops,  ana  then  abandoned,  to  be  retaken 
later.  Here  are  lines  of  insurgent  trenches,  and  here  the  ruins  of 
buildings  destroyed  in  the  fighting.  The  signs  of  such  destruction 
are  more  painfully  conspicuous  than  they  were  last  April  in  Cuba 
along  the  line  of  the  Habana-Matanzas  Railway. 

At  Caloocan  (a  name  which,  like  others  to  be  mentioned,  will  be 
recognized  as  familiar  by  the  careful  readers  of  the  war  dispatches)  we 
overtook  the  native  train,  whose  engine  had  weakened  in  some  way, 
and  after  a  halt  we  went  on  ahead  of  it.  Among  the  passengers  in  the 
native  train  were  the  coquettish  Filipino  wife  of  an  American  minor 
officer,  who  was  himself  traveling  in  the  military  train,  and  also  the 
members  of  a  native  band  from  Calasiao,  whose  instruments  of  bamboo 
were  ingeniously  made  and  skillfully  handled. 

Now.  we  are  at  Malolos,  Aguinaldo’s  capital  during  his  dictatorship, 
his  period  of  glory  and  of  high-sounding  proclamations.  At  the  station 
here,  in  addition  to  the  omnipresent  soldier  and  the  native  venders  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bananas,  cakes,  water,  beer,  and  ginger  ale,  was  a 
long  line  of  Filipino  vehicles  to  convey  visitors  to  the  main  village. 
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FUNSTON  DID  NOT  SWIM. 

We  cross  the  river  at  Calumpit,  the  scene  of  Funston’s  exploit.  We 
know  now  positively,  however,  that  the  hero  of  the  occasion  did  not 
swim  the  stream.  The  historic  painting  must  picture  him,  like  Wash¬ 
ington  crossing  the  Delaware,  as  the  central  figure  on  a  boat  or  raft. 
The  effect  will  be  more  artistically  effective,  as  well  as  more  approxi¬ 
mately  truthful,  to  substitute  for  the  dripping,  struggling  form  of 
the  swimmer  the  erect  figure  of  the  American  officer,  wrapped,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  stars  and  stripes,  with  one  hand  on  his  heart  and  the  other 
pointing  unflinchingly  to  the  opposite  shore,  while  the  fire  of  a  high 
and  determined  purpose  gleams  in  his  eagle  eye. 

Calumpit  is  additionally  interesting  to  Washingtonians  as  the  point 
where  Lieutenant  Ross,  son  of  Commissioner  Ross,  is  stationed  in 
charge  of  the  Macabebe  scouts.  The  train  did  not  stop  long  enough 
here,  either  on  the  up  or  down  trip,  to  enable  me  to  hunt  up  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ross,  and  he  was  not  at  the  station  on  either  occasion,  but  some 
men  of  his  regiment  with  whom  I  talked  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
good  record  which  he  is  making  and  of  the  high  regard  iu  which  he  is 
held. 

The  streams  crossed  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  entire  route 
are  in  most  cases  tributaries  either  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Pampanga, 
which  flows  southward  into  the  Bay  of  Manila,  or  of  the  Rio  Agno, 
which  flows  northward  into  Lingaj'en  Gulf.  They  furnish  their  share 
of  obstructions  to  the  northern  march  of  the  American  soldiers  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  swamps  and  bottomless  mud  of  the  rice  region,  and 
the  expanses  of  stiff  grass  farther  north,  which  often  stretched  higher 
than  a  man’s  head,  and  which  so  resisted  passage  that  to  force  a  way 
through  them  for  any  considerable  distance  was  exhausting  even  to 
the  strongest. 

COLD-BLOODED  MURDER  OF  PRISONERS. 

At  Angeles,  where  General  Grant  is  stationed,  the  north-bound  and 
south-bound  trains  cross,  if  nothing  has  happened  to  either  of  them  to 
interfere  with  the.  schedule.  The  officers  and  soldiers  at  this  station 
were  excited  and  indignant  over  the  murderous  action  of  a  large  band 
of  Filipinos,  Avhose  refuge  was  in  Mount  Aryat,  which  loomed  up 
apparently  close  at  hand  across  the  plain.  During  almost  the  entire 
railroad  trip  this  mountain  dominates  the  scene,  as  Mount  Shasta  does 
P,1.,.  .e  eyes  the  traveler  traversing  northern  California.  The 
Filipinos  collected  on  Mount  Aryat  had  just  been  attacked  by  an 
American  expedition,  and,  before  running  away,  had  taken  out  and 
slaughtered  five  American  prisoners,  captured  stragglers  picked  up 
by  them  individual^  and  separately. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  railroad  is  wonderfully  fertile,  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  large  crops  and  of  sustaining  a  vast  population.  At 
farst  come  the  rice  fields,  then  the  land  of  the  sugar  cane  and  of  cocoanut 
palms,  to  which  are  later  added  stretches  of  pasturage  and  the  home 
of  the  Luzon  trotting  bull.  Still  farther  north  than  the  terminus  of 
the  railroad  is  the  tobacco-growing  section,  and  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  island  are  the  hemp  districts.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  however,  that 
any  other  portions  of  Luzon  are  more  attractive,  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view,  than  the  railroad-traversed  provinces  where  rice  and 
sugar  cane  flourish. 
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The  lead-colored,  heavy-horned  carabao  is  the  characteristic  animal 
of  the  country.  He  is  seen  everywhere,  drawing  heavy  burdens, 
dragging  the  plow,  enacting  the  role  of  coach  horse  or  riding  horse, 
or,  in  his  moments  of  leisure,  wallowing  luxuriously  in  muddy  water. 

•At  Bayambang  one  of  the  station  peddlers  was  mounted  on  a  cara¬ 
bao.  Behind  him  and  his  competitors  in  trade  stretched  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  lined  with  cocoanut  palms.  A  picturesque  rivu¬ 
let  flowed  parallel  with  this  street,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  extended  another  road,  on  which  two  carabao 
teams  were  outlined  in  profile,  each  carabao  mounted  by  a  small  boy 
and  each  drawing  an  open  framework  wagon,  containing  apparently 
vegetables  and  fruit.  1<  or  the  background  of  the  picture  first  came 
banana  trees;  then  in  the  rear,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  successive 
stages  until  the  green  barrier  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sky,  appeared 
magnificent  palms. 

A  LIFE-SAVING  ACCIDENT. 

Our  engine  had  been  growing  feebler  and  feebler  in  its  northward 
journey,  losing  time  steadily  until  we  were  far  behind  the  schedule, 
and  darkness  was  at  hand,  when  at  Murcia  it  gave  out  completely,  an 
accident  which  caused  vigorous  and  universal  grumbling  at  the  time, 
but  which  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives. 

The  nearest  engine  available  for  our  use  was  at  Bautista,  not  very 
far  from  the  north  terminus  of  the  road.  In  response  to  a  telegram 
this  engine  came  southward  toward  Murcia.  About  5  miles  from 
Bautista  it  ran  into  two  logs  of  wood  that  were  laid  across  the  track. 
Near  Tarlac,  the  station  north  of  Murcia,  it  encountered  a  bunch  of 
wire,  evidently  placed  there  with  the  idea  of  entangling  the  wheels. 
Finally,  while  backing  slowly  down  between  Tarlac  and  Murcia,  it  sud- 
dentty  left  the  rails  and  turned  over  on  its  side.  The  crew  jumped 
from  the  engine  and  raced  for  their  lives  down  the  track  to  Murcia, 
some  3  miles  distant,  where  they  gave  the  alarm.  The  train  wreck¬ 
ers,  hidden  in  the  bushes,  where  signs  of  their  presence  were  afterwards 
found,  did  not  interfere  with  the  engine’s  crew.  They  had  taken  out 
a  rail  just  south  of  a  bridge  across  a  creek  with  very  high  banks,  and 
had  so  placed  it  upon  the  track  as  inevitably  to  throw  a  north-bound 
train  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  or  into  a  deep  ditch  running  parallel 
with  the  track.  They  were  not  expecting  an  arrival  from  tlie  north, 
and  in  their  surprise  and  perhaps  in  their  fear  of  a  possible  trap,  they 
remained  where  they  were  until  the  soldiers  responding  to  the  alarm 
approached  from  Murcia,  when  they  disappeared  in  the  jungle. 

Nearly  all  of  the  company  at  Murcia  went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  train¬ 
wrecking  insurgents,  and  the  suggestion  spread  among  those  who  were 
left  behind  that  the  bandits  who  had  recently  stolen  30  rifles  and 
much  ammunition  from  the  army  post  at  Tarlac  might  take  advantage 
of  the  absenceof  the  soldiers  to  attack  the  train  and  Murcia  station. 
But  the  train  robbers  were  running  not  fighting  that  night,  and  our 
slumbers  in  the  cold  air  on  the  floor  of  the  third-class  officer’s  car  were 
peaceful  and  undisturbed,  at  least  so  far  as  annoyances  from  insurrec- 
tos  were  concerned. 

In  the  morning  I  joined  a  small  party  who  resolved  not  to  wait  at 
Murcia  for  the  arrival  of  the  wrecking  train  from  Manila  and  the 
clearing  of  the  track,  but  to  push  ahead  in  a  hand  car  until  overtaken 
by  the  train.  Our  motive  power  was  derived  from  Filipinos  and 
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Chinese,  some  running  on  the  ties  and  pushing  from  behind,  and  some 
standing  on  the  car  and  poling  expertly  with  long  bamboo  rods.  In 
our  party  were  Captain  Booth  and  Dr.  Brewer  of  Colonel  Bell’s  regi- 
meiit,  whose  company  and  hospital!  respectively,  are  at  Calasiao,  near 
Dagupan,  and  who,  in  their  courtesy,  did  much  to  relieve  their  civilian 
associate  from  the  discomforts  of  a  semimilitary  experience.  Dr. 

ls  ,a  "  ashmgtoniau,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  observant  student 
of  Philippine  conditions. 

THROUGH  TARLAC  WOODS  ON  A  HAND  CAR. 

Our  hand  car  started  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  we  quickly  covered  the  3 
miles  to  the  wreck,  around  which  the  hand  car  was  carried.  Careful 
examination  of  the  work  of  the  train  robbers  brought  the  conviction 
that  a  north-bound  train  leaving  the  track  here  would  surely  have  been 
p  led  wreck  in  the  bed  ot  the  stream.  The  native  train,  which  in 
oidinary  course  would  precede  the  military,  and  had  a  comparatively 
™„il?’uai’d’  carried  on  this  occasion  several  thousand  dollars  in  silver 
as  well  as  many  bundles  and  boxes  of  goods,  and  the  motive  of  the 

mal™k?bisSe'TSl  °i  ha-TS  bfn  S0lely  that  of  the  robber- to 
nlitv  nfth  rich  hau1  without  any  regard  whatsoever  as  to  the  nation- 
ahty  ot  the  individuals  to  be  murdered  or  robbed. 

woods  h,"' 1- 6  w{'eck  ?ur  cal- was  driven  between  the  dense  and  gloomy 
to  TarCd  Thge  f  W  lCh  imTed  b°th  sidt’s  of  the  track  for  3  miles 
banditti  and  »s  6  0t  Tar!ac^?.?ds  >?  the  lurking  place  of  the  local 
be  temnted  1  ft?  v  “  a  P°sslbll>ty  that  some  of  the  gentry  might 
nn.wF.  dto  oul:sm!dl  party,  we  urged  our  somewhat  winded 
Filnf  d  P^0lel-?n0  e?trua  efforts  by  means  of  all  tho  polyglot  iniune- 
tions  to  speed  with  which  our  experiences  with  ’rickshaw  men  and 
carromatta  drivers  had  rendered  us  familiar. 

fr^Mtvil^L'lt681  °f  ASui,!illdo’s  capitals.  Since  he  was  chased 
tiom  that  v  illage  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  he  has  never  stopped 
publicly  at  any  point  long  enough  for  it  to  receive  full  recognition  as 
anew  capital.  At  the  present  time  the  American  authorities  would 
very  much  like  to  know  the  location  of  his  seat  of  government  whether 
nr^,hUT’  “Uth  LuzPn'.Hongkong,  Singapore,  or  Paris. 

.  1,1  TalJa0  lhere  19  opportunity  to  inspect  the  buildings  used  bv  the 
insurgent  government  and  tho  houses  occupied  by  the  t®  r  ous  Amori 

S*5™8  that  of  a  group  of  natSIshermen  men  and  boys 
nn^MI  P°St  Seuerai  mll,es  beyond  Tarlac,  across  the  great  wash 

A  TALK  WITH  GENERAL  MACARTHOR. 

.  Peforo  1  returned  to  Manila  I  called  upon  General  MacArthnr  who 
is  in  command  in  this  d.strict,  with  headquarters  at  Bautist  The  *n 
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of  our  Judge  MacArthur,  for  so  manjr  years  of  the  District  supreme 
court,  is  necessarily  a  Washingtonian  in  local  interest,  no  matter  what 
State  he  may  hail  from,  and  the  capital  will  take  a  natural  pride  in  its 
quasi-representation  by  this  thorough  soldier  and  clear-headed  admin¬ 
istrator,  whose  recent  promotion  is  everywhere  applauded  as  well 
deserved.  General  MacArthur  thinks  well  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
Filipinos,  but  warns  against  going  ahead  too  fast  in  the  attempt  to 
impose  the  American  system  and  methods  upon  an  Asiatic  people,  at 
this  time  sensitive  and  distrustful.  The  local  civil  governments  which 
are  being  established  will,  he  thinks,  prove  excellent  schools  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  American  methods. 

General  MacArthur  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  rich  mestizos— 
half-castes  with  Chinese  blood — who,  next  to  the  Spaniards,  have  been 
in  control  in  Luzon,  are  to  be  reckoned  as  an  obstructive  factor  in  our 
solution  of  the  Philippine  problem.  They  have  no  desire  for  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  with  honest  administration  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people.  They  have  bought  special  privileges  and  exemptions  from 
the  executive  and  judicial  representatives  under  the  Spanish  rule 
when  the  occasion  required,  and  the  proposition  that  they  shall  be 
treated  like  everyone  else  under  a  system  of  even-handed  justice  which 
aims  to  benefit  the  people  and  not  a  few  individuals  comes  as  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment  to  such  persons. 

Concerning  the  land  problem,  General  MacArthur  thinks  that  there 
should  be  a  properly  constituted  court — like  the  Court  of  Claims— 
which,  upon  formal  application,  will  look  into  questions  of  title  in 
respect  to  the  tracts  claimed  by  the  monastic  orders. 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chinese  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  to  any  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States.  Labor  openings 
and  opportunities  must  be  guarded  and  preserved  for  the  Filipinos  and 
they  must  be  judiciously  pushed  into  work.  We  are  not  to  conduct 
Philippine  affairs  with  immediate  personal  gain  to  ourselves  in  view, 
but  are  to  so  regulate  conditions  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Filipinos  may  be  enhanced.  The  English  firms  which  control  Philip¬ 
pine  trade  naturally  wish  Chinese  cheap  and  reliable  labor  in  unlimited 
quantities,  but  for  the  good  of  the  Filipinos,  which  is  the  motive  for 
our  intervention,  the  Chinese  must  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  with¬ 
out  restriction  and  to  drive  the  Filipinos  entirely  out  of  the  labor  field. 

WHAT  THE  FILIPINOS  THINK. 

At  Calasiao  I  had  a  talk  with  the  local  presidente  or  mayor,  under 
the  civil  government  instituted  b}r  the  Americans.  He  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Spanish-speaking  Filipino,  of  some  education,  and  of  wide,  prac¬ 
tical  business  experience.  He  had  lived  in  Manila  and  Dagupan  and 
had  conducted  business  operations  in  the  intervening  region.  He  had 
dealt  in  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  had 
an  interest  in  three  distilleries  of  bino,  the  native  drink.  Ihe  insur- 
rectos  took  possession  of  the  distilleries  and  used  the  metal  of  the 
machinery  for  cartridges  and  other  military  purposes.  The  presidente 
represented  the  principal  need  and  desire  of  the  Filipinos  to  be  educa¬ 
tion,  the  establishment  of  schools,  especially  industrial  schools,  in 
which  English  shall  be  taught  as  the  most  useful  commercial  language. 
The  detestation  of  the  Filipinos,  said  the  presidente,  is  the  friars 
(frailes),  who  kept  the  natives  blind  in  education  (vividly  indicated  by 
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the  presidente’s  gesture,  which  covered  the  eyes  with  the  hand),  and 
who  robbed,  seduced,  and  murdered.  The  Spanish  governor  agreed 
with  Aguinaldo  that  the  friars  should  go.  They  must  go,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  or  there  will  be  constant,  if  petty,  warfare,  or  a  succession  of 
outbreaks,  no  matter  who  exercises  sovereignty  in  the  land. 

The  country  needs  also,  he  added,  railroads,  wagon  roads,  commer¬ 
cial  development,  protection  of  life  and  property.  If  these  benefits, 
including  the  expulsion  of  the  friars,  are  enjoyed  the  great  majority 
of  the  Filipinos  will  be  pacified.  There  will  belittle  danger  of  serious 
uprisings.  The  people  will  consider  their  condition  practically  as 
good  as  that  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

A  special  item,  he  indicated,  under  the  head  of  protection  of  life 
and  property  would  be  the  assurance  of  continued  security  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Americans,  who  are  threatened 
with  death  now  and  who  will  be  killed  to  a  certainty  if  the  Americans 
withdraw. 

In  response  to  a  question  the  presidente  replied  that  the  Filipinos 
had  not  taken  into  account  the  probability  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Philippines  by  Germany,  through  purchase,  from  Spain,  if  the  United 
States  had  not  retained  the  islands.  He  added  that  the  Filipinos  had 
expected  to  accomplish  bv  obstinate  insurrection  the  expulsion  of  the 
friars  and  other  promised  reforms  even  under  Spanish  rule. 

HOPEFUL  BUT  NOT  CERTAIN  OF  AMERICAN  BENEFICENCE. 

The  presidente  was  not  at  all  hypocritical  in  effusive  admiration  of 
and  confidence  in  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  American  control.  His 
strongest  expression  concerning  the  relations  of  America  to  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  was  one  of  hopefulness,  based  upon  American  history  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  America  would  be  more  liberal 
and  considerate  toward  the  Filipinos  than  Germany  or  any  other 
foreign  power. 

In  response  to  my  request  he  pointed  out  defects  in  the  printed  plan 
of  local  civil  government,  of  which  he  is  an  administrative  officer. 
Certain  criminal  provisions  are  ineffective  through  uncertainty.  Civil 
procedure  is  in  substance  merely  arbitration,  suits  being  dependent 
upon  the  willingness  of  defendants  to  be  sued. 

In  some  respects  the  attitude  of  this  presidente  is  typical  of  that  of 
those  Filipinos  who  are  disposed  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  or  concerning  whose  opinions  I  have 
secured  reliable  information  in  other  ways. 

Not  all  lay  the  same  stress  upon  education.  Indeed,  General  Hughes, 
who  is  in  conimand  in  the  Visayan  or  central  Philippine  Islands,  whom 
I  met  at  Iloilo,  does  not  believe  that  there  is  much  spontaneous  desire 
among  the  Filipinos  for  schools,  and  thinks  that  our  system  of  public 
education  in  the  Philippines  must  be  compulsory.  While  in  charge 
at  Manila  General  Hughes  started  the  public-school  system  there,  and 
he  has  had  other  opportunities  for  instructive  observation.  But 
whether  the  Filipinos  are  thirsting  for  free  schools  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  or  whether  the  mass  of  them  care  little  for  such  instruction  and 
merely  send  their  children  for  a  time  while  the  schools  are  a  novelty 
in  order  to  please  their  American  rulers  and  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  native  presidentes,  the  fact  remains,  to  which  all  assent,  that 
these  schools  must  be  everywhere  established  and  maintained. 
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UNANIMITY  OF  SENTIMENT  AGAINST  THE  FRIABS. 

Concerning  the  friars  there  is  a  substantial  unanimity  of  sentiment, 
which  must  make  an  impression  upon  everyone.  I  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  my  expectation  that  I  would  find  the  Filipinos,  outside  of 
the  hostile  fraction  in  arms,  full  of  confidence  in  the  Americans  and 
heartily  welcoming  their  control.  Their  attitude  is  apparently  one  of 
anxious  expectancy,  tinged  with  more  or  less  of  hopefulness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  disposition.  I  believe  that  this  doubt  concerning 
the  benefit  of  American  control  is  based  more  upon  uncertainty  con¬ 
cerning  our  policy  in  respect  to  the  friars  than  in  respect  to  any  other 
issue  whatsoever,  even  that  of  full  self-government. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  genuine  peace,  happiness,  and  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  Philippines  if  we  attempt,  and  as  long  as  we  continue,  to 
enact  Spain’s  role  as  the  ally  and  backer  of  the  friars. 

The  monastic  orders  and  Spain  have  been  identical  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  archbishop  here  has  always  been  more  powerful  than  the 
governor-general.  In  any  conflict  the  individual  opposed  to  the  friars 
inevitably  went  to  the  wall.  The  vast  tracts  of  valuable  land  to  which 
the  orders  lay  claim  were  in  part  obtained  through  the  Government 
and  by  virtue  of  this  ecclesiastical  control  of  the  Government, 
and  to  this  extent  the  ecclesiastical  land  is  still  virtually  Govern¬ 
ment  property,  and  would  naturally  pass  to  the  United  States  by  the 
cession  from  Spain.  The  treaty  of  Paris  is  so  worded,  however, 
as  to  render  difficult  a  solution  of  the  problem,  which  recognizes  the 
truth  that  the  Spanish  Government  and  the  monastic  orders  in  the 
Philippines  are  one  and  inseparable.  Article  8,  in  which  Spain  cedes 
all  public  property  in  the  Philippines,  says :  “Although  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  cession  stipulated  shall  in 
no  way  affect  the  property  and  rights  accorded  by  custom  or  law  to 
the  peaceful  holders  of  goods  of  any  sort  in  the  provinces,  cities, 
public  or  private  establishments,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  corporations,  or 
any  other  collectivity  which  has  any  legal  right  to  acquire  goods  or 
rights  in  the  ceded  or  abandoned  territories,  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  rights  and  properties  of  individuals  of  every  nationality  whatso¬ 
ever.”  Would  land,  which  was  in  equity  public  property,  but  title 
to  which  had  been  placed  in  the  monastic  orders,  which  in  effect  repre¬ 
sented  Spain  in  governing  the  Philippines,  pass  to  the  United  States 
by  this  cession  ? 

Assuming  what  is  probably  the  truth,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
attempt  to  interfere  in  any  manner  which  would  savor  of  confiscation 
with  property  to  which  the  monastic  orders  can  establish  valid  record 
title,  the  friars  claim  that  they  must  go  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
Philippines  to  administer  this  property,  and  must  be  protected  there 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  peaceful,  law-abiding  citizens, 
claiming  and  exercising  only  their  conceded  rights. 

WILL  UNCLE  SAM  FORCE  FRIARS  ON  THE  FILIPINOS? 

But  the  United  States  is  now  in  military  occupation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  is  engaged  not  only  in  overcoming  hostile  forces,  but  in 
removing  causes  of  continuing  hostilities.  The  monastic  ordeis  have 
been  by  their  acts  the  primary  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  who 
have  fought  Spain  because  she  identified  herself  with  the  inais,  and 
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who  will,  I  believe,  continue  to  rise  against  us  if  we  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  are  hateful  in  their  sight. 

The  trial’s  have  been  driven  from  the  provinces,  and  practically  all 
who  have  not  left  the  islands  are  collected  in  Manila  under  American 
protection.  They  have  been  in  effect  expelled  by  the  Filipinos.  If 
they  go  back  it  will  be  because  the  United  States,  on  the  plea  of  pre¬ 
serving  their  civil  rights,  forces  them  with  the  aid  of  our  soldiers’  rifles 
upon  the  Filipinos.  The  military  authorities  engaged  in  a  labor  of 
pacification  can  not  permit  individuals,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay, 
to  go  back  to  the  villages  who  are  hated  by  the  people  for  alleged 
crimes,  and  whose  presence  will  tend  to  keep  alive  hostilities  and  to 
lead  to  homicides  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace.  As  a  military  pre¬ 
caution,  incidental  to  the  army  occupation  of  the  islands,  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  should  be  refused  to  the  friars.  If  the 
monastic  orders  have  committed  a  fraction  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  Filipinos  believe  them  to  be  guilty,  they  are  lightly  punished  by 
exile  from  the  Philippines. 

The  Filipino  hatred  of  the  friars  is  not  directed  against  them  as 
Roman  Catholics.  The  mass  of  the  Filipinos  are  nominal  Catholics, 
and  there  is  no  religious  revolt  whatsoever.  The  churches  are  well 
attended.  For  example,  I  observed  hundreds  flocking  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  to  mass  at  the  church  in  Calasiao.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  will  in  its  own  interest  do  well  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
wise  to  alienate  a  Catholic  population  by  attempting  to  force  upon  the 
people  as  its  representatives  men  who  are  feared  and  detested.  Of 
course  generalizations  about  the  friars  as  a  body  will  fail  to  fit  the 
cases  of  some  individual  priests,  who,  as  good  men,  maybe  personally 
acceptable  to  their  parishes.  But  on  the  broad  question  of  making  the 
cause  of  the  friars  its  own  the  decision  of  the  Roman  Church  is  eagerly 
awaited,  both  by  the  Filipino  people  and  by  the  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  which  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  blunder 
in  policy  which  may  be  committed. 

ANTIAM  ERICA  N  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FRIARS. 

There  is  no  reason  why  American  Catholics  should  side  with  the 
friars.  These  men  are  Spaniards,  with  more  than  the  natural  national 
grudge  against  us.  They  are  the  essence  of  Spanish  misgovernment 
in  the  Philippines,  which  we  have  overthrown.  They  hate  us  and  spit 
upon  our  flag.  In  most  cases  if  returned  to  the  villages  they  will 
become  centers  of  anti- American  sentiment  and  influence.  If  Luzon 
is  to  be  gradually  Americanized  this  task  will  be  aided,  so  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church  extends,  only  through  English-speaking 
priests. 

In  Panay,  as  in  Luzon,  the  monastic  orders  claim  ownership  of  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  island,  and  have  been  driven  out  by  the 
people.  Speaking  to  me  on  this  subject  at  Iloilo,  General  Hughes  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Catholic  Church  should  put  in  every  parish  a 
sensible  English-speaking  priest,  to  dispel  gradually  the  prejudice 
against  the  Spanish  friars  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  native 
priests,  who  are  almost  all  insurrectos,  and  in  many  cases  ignorant 
and  corrupt. 

Everyone  who  undergoes  the  experiences  of  the  railroad  trip  to 
Dagupan  becomes  unfailingly  the  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  policy 
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of  discriminating  as  soon  as  possible  between  the  scattered  Filipino 
bands  still  in  arms  and  the  insurgent  army.  Treat  the  war  against 
the  latter  organization  as  over,  declare  amnesty,  maintain  no  grudge 
or  animosity  against  former  hostiles  submitting  in  good  faith,  and  by 
prompt  fulfillment  in  specific  shape  of  general  promises  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  and  redress  ot  old  Spanish  grievances  make  such  submission 
easy  and  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wandering  bands  who 
kill  and  rob  Filipinos  as  well  as  Americans,  who  attempt  to  wreck 
and  pillage  even  native  trains,  and  who  brutally  murder  their  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  when  closety  pursued,  should  be  treated,  when  captured, 
not  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  bandits,  to  be  pursued  and  exterminated 
like  train  wreckers  and  similar  murderous  robbers  in  our  Western 
States.  This  policy  is  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
Filipinos  as  well  as  of  the  Americans. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  GENUINE  PEACE. 


While  declaring  that  the  Filipino  war  is  over,  let  us  remember  that 
it  is  not  over  permanently  or  in  truth  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  war.  By  dis¬ 
persing  the  insurgent  army  we  have  gained  the  chance,  hitherto  lack¬ 
ing,  tcT demonstrate  to  the'people  of  the  Philippines  the  good  faith  of 
our  assurances  and  the  beneficence  of  our  control.  Certain  Filipino 
leaders  have  endeavored  to  seize  arbitrary  power  in  the  islands  for 
themselves,  raising  the  delusive  cry  of  independence.  ar  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  their  ambitions  are  not  to  be  gratified.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  results  of  the  war  which  alters  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Filipino  people.  The  Republic  is  still  bound  to  cor¬ 
rect  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  of  Spanish  misrule  and  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  aspirations  of  the  Filipinos  for  better  and  freer  government. 

As  the  first  step  which  counts,  let  us  settle  the  question  ot  excluding 
the  friars  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
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infringement  upon  the  abstract  rights  ot  the  friars  is  a  problem  for 
our  statesmanship.  It  ought  to  be  effected  through  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  itself;  but  in  one  way  or  another  it  should  be  accomplished 

W  Th°eUevU  of  the  holding  by  monastic  orders  of  title  to  boundless  tracts, 
including  whole  provinces  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  Luzon  endan¬ 
gers  the  future  of  the  island.  The  soil  can  not  remain  indefinitely  the 
Sroperty  of  alien  landlords,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Luzon  is  not 
to  become  another  Ireland,  with  the  evil  conditions  of  that  unhappy 
island  magnified  a  hundredfold.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  land  who 
cultivate  it  and  develop  it,  must  have  an  interest  in  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  orders  have  not  valid  record  title  to  much  ot  the  confiscated  land 
of  which  they  have  taken  possession  by  virtue  of  their  relations  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  As  has  been  suggested,  some  sort  ot  a  tribu¬ 
nal  should  examine  into  the  whole  question  of  these  titles.  It  no  other 
effective  method  is  discovered  these  extensive  alien  land  holdings  may 
be  broken  up  by  tbe  imposition  of  a  very  heavy  ground  tax.  Landis 
almost  neglected  as  a  source  of  revenue  under  the  Spanish  tax  sjstem 
which  we  are  enforcing. 

S.  Doc.  432 - 3* 
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Our  Philippines  experiment  would  seem  to  be  threatened  in  advance 
with  complete  failure  if  we  undertake  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  bring 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  an  island  in  which  the  hated  friars  own 
the  land  and  the  discontented  insurrectos  live  upon  it.  Under  this 
arrangement  Spain  would  retain  through  the  monastic  orders  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Pnilippines,  and  would  have  ceded  to  us  merely  the  duty 
of  protecting  her  in  that  ownership,  and  of  governing  and  subduing 
with  our  army  in  her  interest  the  landless,  desperate,  and  constantly 
revolting  Filipinos,  whom  she  was  unable  by  her  own  efforts  to  over¬ 
come. 

A  CHOICE  OK  POLICIES. 

Two  paths  of  policy  open  before  us.  We  can  accept  the  Philippines 
as  a  trust  imposed  by  Providence  to  be  administerecl  for  the  benefit  of 
the  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  islands.  In  this  case  we  shall 
side  with  the  Filipino  against  the  Spaniard,  with  the  Filipino  against 
the  friar,  with  the  Filipino  against,  the  Chinaman,  and  in  each  of  these 
controversies  we  shall  make  tne  cause  and  interest  of  the  Filipino  peo¬ 
ple  our  own.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  accept  these  islands  as  the 
spoils  of  war,  unaccompanied  by  any  obligations  whatsoever  to  the 
people  who  happen  to  live  upon  them.  In  which  case  we  may  enter 
upon  the  broad  and  apparently  smooth  way  of  the  policy  which  merely 
substitutes  our  mastery  for  that  of  the  Spaniards,  indorses  and  adopts 
the  Spanish  s}rstem  of  government,  taxation,  and  general  treatment 
of  the  natives,  recognizes  the  friars  as  the  owners  of  the  land  and  the 
masters  of  the  people,  and  utilizes  the  reliable  Chinaman  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  workingman  of  the  islands.  Under  this  policy  we  should 
reserve  despotic  government  of  the.  Philippines  to  ourselves,  turn 
over  the  land  to  the  friars  and  the  labor  to  the  Chinese,  and  consign 
the  Filipinos  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  large  American  standing  army, 
expensively  transported  for  many  thousand  miles  to  the  scene  of  a 
distasteful  and  un-American  task. 

The  Philippines  labor  problem  is  many-sided  and  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  hastily.  The  only  necessary  decision  of  the  present  is  the 
preliminary  one  that  opportunities  in  the  labor  field  shall  be  secured 
tor  the  Filipinos.  Some  men,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect, 
say  that  the  Filipinos  will  network;  that  they  will  not  utilize  the 
chances  to  do  so  when  afforded  them.  This  sweeping  condemnation 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  to  be  well  founded.  The  Filipinos  might 
be  expected  to  work  with  suitable  encouragement  as  well  as  the 
Javanese,  with  whom  they  have  racial  affinities.  If,  however,  having 
had  full  opportunity,  they  fail  to  seize  it,  and  the  development  of  the 
islands  in  any  direction  suffers  from  lack  of  labor,  there  will  still  be 
time  to  supplement  the  thousands  of  Chinese  and  mestizos  already 
here  and  for  Uncle  Sam  to  enter  into  a  partnership  of  capital  and 
labor  with  John  Chinaman,  such  as  John  Bull  has  formed  with  him  in 
Singapore.  This  is  not  a  case,  however,  where,  as  in  the  formative 
days  ot  the  Straits  Settlements,  from  paucity  of  a  fixed  Malay  popu¬ 
lation  the  best  workers  from  the  outside  can  be  selected  deliberately 
untroubled  by  interfering  equities.  Luzon  is  so  thickly  populated 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  famines  of  the  future  and  the  out¬ 
breaks  which  spring  from  the  desperation  of  the  half  starved  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  natives  into  productive  contact 
with  the  soil  or  into  other  self-supporting  forms  of  labor,  even  to  the 
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extent  of  the  judicious  pushing  suggested  by  General  MacArthur. 
Meanwhile  the  numerous  Chinese  already  in  Luzon,  entitled  to  be 
classed  among  the  Filipinos  if  they  desire  it,  can,  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period  and  even  afterwards,  perform  any  kind  of  labor  in  which 
it  may  appear  that  the  Malay  Filipinos  absolutely  will  not  engage. 

There  are  many  minor  needs  of  the  Filipinos — as  for  the  gradual 
development  of  self-government,  beginning  with  control  of  the  munic¬ 
ipalities,  in  the  matter  of  schools,  railroads,  and  improved  highways; 
in  relief  from  old  Spanish  laws  and  taxes,  and  in  greater  consideration 
and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers  and  of  Americans  generally. 
But  until  a  settlement  is  reached  of  the  vital  questions — as  whether 
they  are  to  be  subjected  again  to  the  domination  of  the  friars,  whether 
they  can  readily  acquire  an  individual  interest  in  the  soil  on  which 
they  live,  and  whether  the  means  of  existence  represented  by  the 
labor  of  the  islands  shall  be  tentatively  reserved  for  them— discussion 
of  the  other  matters  seems  premature  and  futile. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


HINTS  FROM  JAVA. 

RESULTS  THAT  MAY  WELL  BE  EMULATED  IN  LUZON — JAVANESE  MALAYS 
WILL  WORK — JAVA’S  LAND  AND  LABOR  OPPORTUNITIES  RESERVED  FOR 
THE  JAVANESE — CULTURE  SYSTEM  IN  LUZON. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  The  Evening  Star.] 

America’s  comparative  inexperience  in  dealing  intimately  with 
Asiatic  peoples  and  in  grappling  with  and  mastering  for  the  highest 
use  and  benefit  the  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature  which  prevail 
under  a  tropical  sun  gives  to  all  the  pertinent  precedents  for  the 
wisest  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  an  indefinitely  multiplied 
value.  .  . 

What  the  Dutch  have  well  done  and  ill  done  in  Java  an  island  not 
much  larger  than  Luzon  and  inhabited  by  a  people  in  whom,  as  in  the 
Filipinos,  Malay  blood  predominates — can  not  fail  to  furnish  both 
example  and  warning  in  meeting  in  the  Philippines. similar  difficulties 
to  those  which  have  been  solved  for  good  or  evil  in  the  beautiful 
southern  island.  . 

So  what  the  English  have  well  done  and  ill  done  m  the  tropical  gar¬ 
den  of  Ceylon  and  in  dealing  with  the  Cinghalese  is  profitably  to  be 
considered  in  deciding  what  will  be  wise  and  beneficial  for  our  own 
tropical  islands  and  the  peoples  who  look  to  us  for  guidance  and 
development.  ..  . .  , .  T 

Lack  of  judgment  is  shown  in  brushing  peremptorily  aside  the  Jav¬ 
anese  and  Cinghalese  precedents  on  the  ground  that  government  in 
these  islands,  which  is  credited  with  determining  the  character  of  their 
institutions,  is  through  hereditary  native  princes,  who  do  not  exist  in 
the  Philippines.  Precisely  such  native  rulers  are  found  in  the  Moro 
sultans  and  dattos  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  Mindanao,  and  Palawan; 
while  they  have  long  ago  disappeared  entirely  from  Ceylon  and  norni- 
nallv  govern  still  in  only  two  of  the  provinces  of  Java  Outside  of 
Djo'kja  and  Solo  in  Java,  and  in  all  parts  of  Ceylon,  the  title  to  the  soil 
is  primarily  in  the  Dutch  Government  and  the  English  Government, 
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respectively,  just  as  title  to  all  the  soil  of  the  Philippines  was  primarily 
in  the  Spanish  Government,  and  passed  to  the  American  Government 
through  cession,  so  far  as  the  remainder,  uualieuated  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  is  concerned. 

In  both  islands  certain  of  the  most  troublesome  of  our  questions 
were  lono-  ago  met  and  solved  by  methods  which,  while  customary 
in  that  age,  are  unavailable  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
There  is  some  suggestive  value,  however,  even  in  these  experiences  of 
an  earlier  century.  Japanese  history  records  the  development  of  a 
Malay  people  like  the  Filipinos  into  a  race  of  workers.  In  both  Java 
and  Ceylon  the  occasional  blunders  of  the  whites  in  so  treating  the 
yellow-skinned  peoples  as  periodically  to  arouse  discontent  and  to  incite  ! 
revolt  can  be  studied  to  advantage.  The  Ceylon  system,  under  which 
the  Government  sells  the  land  outright  to  the  cultivator,  and  the  Jav¬ 
anese  system,  under  which  the  soil  is  in  the  main  merely  leased  by  the  j. 
Government,  will  both  repay  thorough  examination.  In  Java  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  permitting  unlimited  Chinese  immigration  to  compete  with  the 
native  Malays  in  the  labor  fields  has  been  disposed  of,  and  a  hint  given 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Malay  can  be  employed  to  advantage  as 
a  civil  official  and  as  a  soldier.  In  both  islands  slavery  and  Moham¬ 
medan  polygamy  have  raised  the  same  problems  which  confront  us  in 
the  Moro  Philippines. 

PRECEDENTS  OF  JAVA  AND  CEYLON. 

The  physical  aspect>of  both  islands  is  such  as  to  impress  the  observer 
and  to  arouse  his  cui  .osity  concerning  the  methods  by  which  admirable 
results  have  been  produced.  If  we  can  make  Luzon  as  beautiful  and  , 
productive  as  Java  and  Ceylon,  and  keep  its  people  as  free  from  fam-  i 
me  and  disease,  as  prosperous  and  as  seemingly  contented  as  the  Javan 
ese  and  Cinghalese,  we  may  survey  our  work  with  satisfaction.  And 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  the  recorded  experiences  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  islands  we  should  be  able  to  reach  the  end  sought  by  a  some¬ 
what  shorter  and  easier  way  than  the  difficult,  painful  course  over 
which  the  Dutch  and  English  have  stumbled  to  success.  We  may  at 
least  note  and  avoid  the  most  obvious  of  the  disaster-producing  obstacles  1 
in  their  path. 

When  I  visited  Java  in  February  the  rainy  season  prevailed,  but  the 
clouds  were  considerate,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  daylight 
hours  showed  the  brightest  sunlight.  Rain  and  sun  gave  quickened 
and  overflowing  life  to  all  the  products  of  the  soil,  man  contributed  by 
intelligent  labor,  and  altogether  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  such 
wonderful  development  of  the  capacities  of  a  fruitful  soil  as  were 
noted  from  the  train  which  traverses  the  island  for  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  from  the  carriage  by  which  I  traveled  for  many  miles  in 
the  interior. 

Batavia,  where  one  lands  in  Java,  is  the  political  and  financial  capital 
and  commercial  metropolis.  The  modern  residence  city,  with  low, 
wide-spreading  white  houses,  each  setting  well  back  from  the  broad 
tree-lined  street  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  tropical  garden, 
stretches  over  a  vast  area,  whose  surface  is  further  diversified  by 
occasional  canals,  which  are  an  especially  notable  feature  of  the  old 
Dutch  city.  There  are  sections  which  need  onty  a  sprinkling  of  wind¬ 
mills  and  cows  to  suggest  Holland.  Batavia  consists  of  the  ancient 
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city,  now  a  business  section,  reputed  to  be  unhealthful,  in  which  are 
the  old  stadthuis  and  other  historic  structures  and  memorials;  Chinese 
and  Arab  settlements,  and  the  modern  residence  city  already  mentioned, 
which  includes  numerous  attractive  suburbs,  and  which  is  adorned  by 
the  usual  complement  of  parks  and  parade  grounds,  statues,  and  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  including  a  fine  museum. 

world’s  finest  botanical  garden. 

Forty  miles  inland  is  the  summer  capital,  Buitenzorg,  built  among 
the  hills  at  a  cool  and  healthful  altitude.  Here  is  the  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  governor-general  in  the  finest  botanical  garden  in  the 
Orient,  where  the  Dutch  (who  are  noted  botanists  and  gardeners)  have 
worked  wonderful  results  from  the  productive,  tropical  soil,  and  have 
concentrated  in  a  few  hundred  acres  a  miniature  Java,  displaying  the 
finest  specimens  of  all  tropical  products.  Eveiy  Javanese  garden  is 
a  delight  to  the  botanist,  but  here  the  luxuriant  growths  are  scientific¬ 
ally  classified,  and  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  new  plants  of 
economic  value  to  the  planters  of  the  Island  are  made.  Here  are  the 
tallest  kanari  trees,  arching  over  the  finest  avenues,  the  largest  lotus 
leaves,  groves  of  tree  ferns,  avenues  of  royal  palms,  the  banian-like 
warringen  trees,  wonderful  clusters  of  bamboo,  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  of  tropical  fruits  and  spices. 

The  railroad  between  Batavia  and  Buitenzorg  traverses  a  low-lying 
level  section  of  the  island,  upon  which  rice  and  cacao  especially  are 
grown.  It  resembles  the  rice  and  sugar-growing  portion  of  Luzon 
north  of  Manila,  which  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  to  Dagupan.  In 
contrast  with  the  densely  populated  and  closely  cultivated  acres  of 
Java  the  corresponding  section  of  war-stricken  Luzon  seems  now 
deserted  and  neglected,  but  there  are  the  same  terraced  rice  fields  in 
both  islands,  ana  hundreds  of  the  same  gray  and  clumsy  water  buffalo 
are  everywhere  in  evidence. 

JAVANESE  AND  FILIPINOS  BOTH  MALAYS. 

In  comparison  with  Java,  which  in  1S98  contained  26,000,000  people 
and  has  now  probably  passed  Belgium  as  the  most  densely  populated 
portion  of  the  world,  the  Philippines,  even  in  times  of  peace,  are  thinly 
inhabited.  But  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  swarm  in  Java,  on 
the  streets,  in  the  fields,  the  houses,  and  the  markets,  are  distinctly  of 
the  same  race  as  the  scantier  populations  which  people  the  Philippines 
from  Luzon  to  the  Sulu  arcliipelago.  All  are  Malays,  though  they 
differ  in  some  details  of  dress,  in  language,  and  in  religion. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  English  scientist  and  traveler,  pertinently 
says:  “What  may  be  called  the  true  Malay  races,  as  distinguished  from 
others  who  have  merely  a  Malay  element  in  their  language,  present  a 
considerable  uniformity  of  phvsical  and  mental  characteristics,  while 
there  are  very  great  differences  of  civilization  and  language,  rhey 
consist  of  four  great  and  a  few  minor  semicivilized  tribes  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others  wbo  may  be  termed  savages.”  The  four  great  Malay 
tribes,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  are  (1)  those  who  inhabit  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  almost  all  the  coast  regions  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  (it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Sulu  archipelago  was  populated  from  the  north 
coast  of  Borneo),  (2)  the  Javanese,  (3)  the  Bugis,  who  live  in  the 
Celebes,  and  (4)  “the  Tagalas  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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The  Javanese  Malays  are,  as  a  rule,  more  delicate  and  refined  in  fea¬ 
tures,  smaller  in  stature,  and  of  softer  and  gentler  speech  and  manner 
than  their  northern  brethren.  Instead  of  the  Filipino’s  white  trousers 
and  thin  white  shirt  falling  with  an  undress  effect  outside  of  and  below 
the  waist  of  the  trousers,  or  the  Moro’s  long,  tightly  fitting  colored 
trousers  and  short-waisted,  long-sleeved  jacket,  the  Javanese,  as  a  rule, 
has  his  sarong  about  his  legs  and  a  cotton  jacket  on  his  body,  with  the 
slandang  scarf  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  And  instead  of  the  long- 
trained  skirt  of  brightly  colored  cotton,  the  short,  loose  jacket,  and 
kerchief  of  the  Filipino  woman,  the  Javanese  and  the  Moro  women 
alike  wear  the  sarong,  variously  shaped  jackets,  and  a  long,  flowing 
scarf  for  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  Malay  kris  is  at  the  waist  of 
both  Javanese  and  Moro;  at  the  front  in  the  latter’s  sash,  at  the  back 
in  the  former’s.  The  same  prostration  which  the  slave  of  Dato  Calvi, 
at  Jolo,  performed  before  venturing  to  address  his  master  was  repeated 
in  the  Dutch  island  by  our  railroad  porter  seeking  permission  to  light 
the  lamp  in  our  compartment,  a  startling  piece  of  humility  in  a  Pull- 
man  porter,  even  in  Java. 

The  musical  instruments  which  accompanied  the  native  dances  at 
Jolo  are  duplicated  as  Javanese  in  the  Batavian  museum. 

One  people  is  nominally  Christian;  the  other  two  are  nominally 
Mohammedan.  All  speak  different  languages,  but  in  skin,  in  facial 
and  bodily  contour,  and  in  methods  of  thought  all  are  Malays. 

MOST  PRODUCTIVE  REGION  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

From  Buitenzorg  the  railroad  runs  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
fit  Sourabaya,  thus  traversing  it  for  nearly  its  full  length  east  and  west. 
This  railroad  ride  of  over  500  miles  is  through  the  most  varied,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  frequently  magnificent  scenery.  Volcanic  mountains  are 
visible;  also  lofty  terraced  hills  and  beautiful  valleys,  like  that  of 
Lelcs,  unsurpassed  in  picturesqueness  and  in  wealth  of  tropical  reve¬ 
lation  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  miles  the  track  runs  at  an  altitude 
in  the  hills  where  it  traverses  tea  and  coffee  plantations.  The  valley 
of  Leles  spreads  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  vast  stretches  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground,  checkered  in  a  many-colored  patchwork,  which  displays 
the  yellow  of  harvest  rice,  the  green  of  the  growing  paddy',  and  sky- 
blue  reflections  in  the  flooded  terraces.  Oases  of  foliave  palms 
and  bananas  break  here  and  there  the  level  surface  and  half  hide  clus¬ 
ters  of  native  houses.  The  small  terraced  knolls  at  the  edge  of  the 
valley  resemble  somewhat  the  terrace  formations  rising  in  hill  shape 
one  above  another  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  in  the  Yellowstone 
varying  shades  and  tints  of  green  being  substituted  for  the  white, 
pink,  yellow,  and  other  colors  of  the  deposits  from  the  hot  waters. 
The  most  striking  objects  in  the  scenery  of  the  railroad  ride  are  two 
gieat  lulls  or  small  mountains  at  the  valley  of  Leles,  whose  tops  are 
between  3,000  and  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  are 
tex laced  and  cultivated  to  their  vei'y  summits,  with  nearly  evei'y  foot 
of  surface  fruitful  for  man’s  welfare.  They  are  as  notable  monuments 
of  human  industry  as  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  with  the  additional 
ment  ot  useful  practical  results,  while  the  expenditui’e  of  intense 
human  labor  and  sacrifice  of  life  upon  the  latter  served  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  human  vanity.  This  pvramid  of  Java  is  a  lif  e-sustaininsr 
hive  ot  industry;  the  pyramid  of  Egypt  is  a  tomb.  ° 
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At  the  city  of  Djokja  one  leaves  the  train  in  order  to  drive  for  25 
miles  to  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  temple,  Boro-Boedor,  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Brahminical  temple  Brambanam,  and  to  study  one  of  the 
two  Javanese  provinces  still  remaining  under  the  nominal  control  of 
native  princes.  It  is  now  possible  to  reduce  the  carriage  ride  to  Boro- 
Boedor  to  8  miles  by  taking  a  steam  trolley  from  Djokja  and  leaving 
the  car  at  Moentilan  station.  But  I  would  advise  no  one  to  lose  a  mile 
of  that  most  interesting  drive  over  smooth  hard  roads  through  a  series 
of  villages  with  their  open-air,  picturesque  markets  in  constant  busy 
operation,  and  through  fields  cultivated  with  Dutch  minuteness,  which 
show  in  progress  side  by  side  rice  planting  by  men  who  wade  in  mud, 
rice  plowing  with  the  carabao  attached  to  the  rude  wooden  share,  and 
rice  Harvesting  by  gleaners  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  better  idea  be  formed  of  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  cultivation,  which  well 
supports  these  millions  of  industrious,  prosperous,  and  reasonably 
contented  people. 


WONDERFUL  REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  JAVA. 

The  ruins  of  Boro-Boedor  and  of  Brambanam,  with  their  wonderful 
carvings,  the  finest  remains  of  countless  buried  temples,  demonstrate 
the  antiquity  of  the  Javanese,  and  furnish  evidence  that  centuries  ago 
the  island  was  inhabited  by  a  people  more  highly  civilized  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  certain  arts  than  the  Javanese  of  to-day.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Buddhist  temples,  Boro-Boedor  is  surpassed  in  size  only  by  the 
Nagkon  Wat,  in  east  Siam,  and  in  interest  by  none. 

Thus  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Java  contribute  to  the  attractions  of 
the  Java  of  to-day,  with  its  volcanoes  and  valleys,  its  plantations  and 
gardens,  its  pleasing,  picturesque,  dark-skinned  millions,  and  the  leaven 
of  dominating  Dutchmen,  to  whom  its  modern  development  and  civili¬ 
zation,  with  full  security  to  life  and  property,  are  due. 

So  far  as  my  observations  go,  I  am  ready  to  coincide  with  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  English  scientist,  who  visited 
Java  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  says:  “I  believe,  therefore, 
that  Java  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  finest  tropical  island  in  the  world, 
and  equalty  interesting  to  the  tourist  seeking  newr  and  beautiful  scenes; 
to  the  naturalist,  who  desires  to  examine  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
tropical  nature,  or  to  the  moralist  and  politician,  who  want  to  solve 
the  problem  of  how  man  may  best  be  governed  under  new  and  varied 
conditions.” 

THE  DUTCH  LAND  SYSTEM  IN  JAVA. 

While  in  Batavia  I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Dutch  resident 
(or  governor)  of  Batavia,  Jan  Jacob  Bischoff,  and  his  secretary,  A.  G. 
Valetti.  English  is  spoken  by  both  officials,  by  the  secretary  fluently 
and  accurately,  and  through  him  most  of  the  information  concerning 
things  Javanese  was  secured. 

In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the  system  of  land  tenures  now 
prevailing  in  Java,  I  was  told  that  when  the  Dutch  came  to  the  island 
they  found  it  divided  up  into  sultanates;  that  at  the  present  time  all  of 
these  sultanates  and  the  whole  of  the  island  except  the  sultanates  of 
Solo  and  Djokja  had  come  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Dutch  Gov¬ 
ernment;  that  this  Government  had  declared  itself  the  owner  of  all  the 
ground  in  the  provinces  of  which  it  had  possession;  that  in  Solo  and 
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Djdqa  by  agreement  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  princes,  the  lat¬ 
ter  stilt  retained  nominal  control  and  nominal  title  to  all  the  land 
sinnlar  to  that  held  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  rest  of  the  island- 
that  the  government  and  land  ownership  of  the  native  princes  in  Djokia 
and  Solo  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Dutch  Government  through 
1  ,  lePiesentative  the  Resident,  whose  consent  is  necessary  even  to  a 
sale  of  land  by  the  native  prince,  and  it  was  implied  that  in  substance 
and  effect  the  Dutch  are  as  much  in  control  of  the  land  in  Solo  and 
Djokja  as  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

Javanese  Dutch  can  buy  from  the  Government  in  fee  simple  any  kind 
NatlYe  Javanese  can  buy  or  lease,  but  everywhere  a  large 
pait  of  the  agricultural  ground  is  reserved  by  the  Government  for  the 
natives,  especially  for  rice  planting. 

COMMUNITY  CULTIVATION. 

i , 5?  ,an<Js  m  the  different  provinces  thus  reserved  for  the  people  are 
£ rted  on  a  communal  basis  each  year,  the  ground  about  each 
oermd  theJeof  f?r  individual  use  for  the  annual 

SSS;  nat"e  must  XlTe.  f°r  a  ff^nd  term  of  several  years  iu  a 

aid®  The°evteetCa?  “• this  assignment  of  its  communal 

land.  L he  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the  individual  denends  to 
some  extent  upon  the  relation  of  the  area  of  the  agricultural  crown 
lands  surrounding  the  village  to  its  population,  tlnly  natives  can 
participate  in  this  distribution.  They  are  compelled  to  cultivate  the 
land,  if  they  do  not  it  is  assigned  to  others.  The  cultivator  takes  the 
full  ciop  and  pays  one-fifth  in  land  tax  to  the  government  in  monev 
It  s  proposed,  however,  to  alter  this  system  of  communal  possSn 
with  changes  m  individual  occupation  every  year,  to  individual  con 
tlnTmh”£PfSSeSAST>  based, on  irrigation  and  other  improvements 
Iheie  is  a  difference  between  agricultural  lands,  including  those 
thus  reserved  tor  the  natives,  and  land  in  the  cities,  of  which  the 
government  permits  even  foreigners  to  get  possession. 

Ihe  government  also  executes  long  leases,  as  for  seventv-five  venrs 

»rson0fSer1a,rsUnd  and  tke“  'easTdSToS 

the  cultivation  If  1  ®  sudi  l:e“‘ers  »“°»g  the  Chinese  for 

Dutch  ff  ’  SUgar’  aDd  !,nd  among  the 

Other  eTOn^he^Dcrtch* not* boro^ her^ar^t^ted^whi^'toey 

citizeni 

REMAINS  OF  OLD  CULTURE  SYSTEM. 

The  present  land  and  labor  system  of  Java  is  I  rnav  add  the  old 
pubMcfeiom  “  h<?d  111  accordaDce  with  ^  demands  of'  mode™ 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  title  to  all  the  soil  and  the  right 
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to  require  for  a  period  the  uncompensated,  labor  of  the  subject  were  in 
the  native  princes,  who  divided  the  island  among  them.  Vast  struc¬ 
tures  like  Boro-Boedor,  involving  from  their  size  and  elaboration  of 
decorative  carving  an  infinite  toil,  remain,  though  in  ruins,  as  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  decades  during  which  the  people  were  driven  despotically  to 
unpaid  labor.  Land  was  cultivated  under  the  communal  system,  of 
which  the  principle  still  remains.  Annual  allotments  were  made  to 
every  family  or  individual.  Of  the  crop,  as  a  general  rule  with  many 
variations,  thirty-four  sixtieths  were  retained  by  the  cultivator,  two- 
sixtieths  went  to  the  village  priest,  and  twenty-four  sixtieths  were 
claimed  by  the  sovereign.  The  representative  of  the  latter  could  com¬ 
pel  the  cultivator  to  sell  his  share  of  the  crop  at  the  ruling  price.  Like 
the  share  of  the  crop,  the  quantity  of  unpaid  labor  demanded  by  the 
sovereign  varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
but  generally  ranged  between  fifty  and  seventy-five  days  in  the  year. 

The  Dutch  under  Marshal  Daendel,  and  later  and  especially  under 
General  Van  den  Bosch,  after  the  English  interregnum,  placed  their 
government  squarely  in  the  shoes  of  the  native  sovereign  whom  it  dis¬ 
placed,  with  the  same  title  to  the  soil  and  the  same  right  to  compel 
unpaid  labor.  The  sovereign’s  share  of  the  crop  was  reduced  to  one- 
fifth  and  the  period  of  unpaid  labor  to  one-seventh.  Through  this 
compulsory  labor  Java  was  covered  with  fine  broad  roads  by  Marshal 
Daendel.  The  culture  system,  as  perfected  by  General  Van  den  Bosch, 
utilized  fully  the  system  of  forced  labor,  unpaid  and  paid  in  a  share  of 
the  crop,  enforced  the  requirement  of  the  sale  of  the  cultivator’s  share 
of  the  crop  at  a  fixed  and  very  low  price,  made  dealing  in  the  products 
of  the  system  a  Government  monopoly,  and  later,  through  advances  of 
capital,  built  up  a  system  of  middlemen  to  manufacture  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  thus  compulsorily  furnished,  keeping  all  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  the  system  completely  under  its  control. 

Under  this  system  the  island  was  thoroughly  cultivated,  the  popula¬ 
tion  largely  increased,  and  cultivator,  middleman,  and  sovereign  were 
prosperous  and  in  funds.  But  the  underlying  principle  of  the  system 
was  absolute  despotism  and  the  cultivators  were  in  substance  well-fed 
serfs,  so  that  gradually  public  opinion  has  modified  the  system,  until 
now  all  that  remains  of  it  is  as  already  described. 

The  Government  has  ceased  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  the  products, 
the  middleman  shifts  for  himself  and  has  no  competitor  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  unpaid  labor  takes  the  shape  of  a  poll  tax  with  labor  for  the 
public  as  an  alternative,  and  the  sovereign’s  share  of  the  crop  becomes 
a  land  tax,  which,  however,  with  the  retention  of  title  to  the  land  and 
the  plan  of  annual  allotments,  approximates  very  closely  to  the  old 
system,  for  the  land  tax  is  indirectly,  and  often  directly,  paid  in  a 
share  of  the  produce.  The  best  results  of  the  old  culture  system  are 
the  habit  of  work,  the  tendency  to  universal  industry,  and  skill  in  the 
art  of  scientific  cultivation  which  remain. 

While  the  original  Dutch  system  may  have  taken  small  account  of 
the  interests  of  the  natives,  that  is  not  the  case  to-day  under  the  modi¬ 
fied  “culture  system,”  which  recognizes  that  the  Dutch  and  Javanese 
welfare  and  prosperity  are  inseparable.  The  natives  are  in  everyway 
protected;  they  are  prosperous,  too,  and  not  oppressed;  they  are  used 
by  the  Dutch  extensively  in  civil  employment  and  in  the  army,  but  it 
remains,  as  of  old,  that  the  white  decides  what  is  best  for  the  dark- 
skinned  man,  and  enforces  it,  not  permitting  the  latter  to  decide  for 
himself. 
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LAND  TENURE  IN  LUZON. 


■  ?i01'  fi1!?08?8  of  comparison  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  labor  system 
1,1  ““  Philippines  under  Spanish  rule  may  be  briefly  considered: 

John  Foreman,  the  historian  of  the  Philippines  who  speaks  with 
more  authority  on  the  subject  than  any  other  writer,  says:  “Landed 
property  was  undefined.  It  all  nominally  belonged  to  the  state,  which 
however  granted  no  titles;  squatters  took  up  lands  where  they  chose 
without  determined  limits  and  the  embroilment  continues  in  a  measure 
to  the  present  day.  *  *  *  The  astute  ecclesiastics  quietly  appro- 
pnated  to  themselves  the  best  arable  lands  within  easy  reach  of  the 
capital  and  the  arsenal  of  Cavite.  *  *  *  About,  the  year  1885  the 
question  was  brought  forward  of  granting  government  titles  to  all  who 
could  establish  claims  to  land.  Indeed,  for  about  a  year  there  was  a 
certain  enthusiasm  displayed  both  in  the  application' for  and  the  con- 
whomnthf  tltulosf.ren  es-’  But  the  large  majority  of  holders— among 
Vil  i  f  r  elemeilt  conspicuously  figured— could  only  show 
fact  is  thst’tlm P°f essl0"-  It  “light  have  been  sufficient,  but  the 
nor  thee S  th?  clergy  favored  neither  the  granting  of  ‘titulos  reales’ 
nor^the  establishment  of  the  projected  real  estate  registration  offices. 

In  September,  1890,  a  lawsuit  was  still  pending  between  the 
a  m-nnnTi  ?°r?.orat;°“  anda  nu.m.be1'  of  native  residents  in  Calamba 
io'lon"  !  the  aispilted.the  Dominicans’  claim  to  lands  in  that  vicinity 
“  “‘P0™410!1  ".'ere  unable  to  exhibit  their  title.  For  this 
tS  lrr1?  "if^cviminate  acquisition  of  real  estate  several  of 
the  best  native  families  (some  of  them  personally  known  to  me)  were 
banished  to  the  island  of  Mindoro.  wele 

colonv  1*18851  Sod°°8  difl0n;L0f  ‘t?  tenure  under Spanish  rule  in  this 
virtue  if8nndl  4t  1  briefly  thus:  The  owners  either  held  the  lands  by 
yituc  of  undisturbed  possession  or  by  absolute  freehold  under  title 
SefX  d  bJ  V"  Stljte;,  Thc  tenants-the  actual  tillem-wele  one 
th?  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  slave  cultivators,  inasmuch  as 

iceY  T’h^Mor,mU  at8Pa°tPe!-Iy  lln?  were  free  t0  transfer  their  serv¬ 
ices.  They  coi  responded  to  that  class  of  farmers  known  in  France 
as  metayers  and  amongst  the  Romans  of  old  as  Colon!  Partiarii  with 
no  light  m  the  land,  but  entitled  to  one-half  its  produce.  Like  the 
ancients  they  had  to  perform  a  number  of  services  to  the  nroDrietor 
which  were  not  speeded  in  writing,  but  enforced  by  uSage.P  ?e,  anto 

Lei:  Si  ImJnSll  wbSISted~a;,d  P,erha?s  sti^  do— ih  SeoZd 

ceases  loi  long  penods  were  exceptional,  and  I  never  heard  of  com 
pensation  being  granted  for  improvements  of  Philippine  estates*  ” 

DUTCH  CULTURE  SYSTEM  IN  LUZON. 

W ForemM  slv6  ha.n(!hng  °,f  tobacc°  was  a  government  monopoly.'  ” 
fioiemansayb.  Compulsory  laborwas  authorized, andthose  natives 
n  the  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  Island  who  wished  to  till  the  land 
?:°Per^  °/  “!e  *•*»>-**  title  deeds  were  almost  unknown  and 
1C1  ei  applied  for  by  the  natives— were  compelled  to  give  preference 
to  tobacco.  In  fact,  no  other  crops  were  allowed  to  be  raised  Each 

4  000y„hmt  Cnewed  int°  co"“g  with  the  Government  to  ra“e 

,  plants  pei  annum,  subject  to  a  fine  in  the  event  of  failure. 
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The  planter  had  to  deliver  into  the  state  stores  all  the  tobacco  of  his 
crop — not  a  single  leaf  could  be  reserve  for  his  private  con  sumption. 
Lands  left  uncultivated  could  be  appropriated  by  the  Government, 
who  put  their  own  nominees  to  work  them,  and  he  who  had  come  to 
consider  himself  owner  by  mere  undisturbed  possession  lost  the  usu¬ 
fruct  and  all  other  rights  for  three  years.  His  right  to  the  land,  in 
fact,  was  not  freehold,  but  tenure  by  villein  socage.  *  *  * 

“From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  native  grower  was  subject  to  domi¬ 
ciliary  search  for  concealed  tobacco — his  trunks,  furniture,  and  every 
nook  and  corner  of  his  dwelling  were  ransacked.  He  and  all  his 
family — wife  and  daughters — were  personally  examined.  *  *  * 

The  leaves  were  carefully  selected,  and  only  such  as  came  under  classi¬ 
fication  were  paid  frr  to  the  grower.  The  rejected  bundles  were  not 
returned  to  him,  but  burnt — a  despairing  sacrifice  to  the  toiler.” 

The  tobacco  monopoly  was  the  largest  source  of  public  revenue,  the 
profits  being  great,  but  the  system  finally  broke  down  and  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  1882  because  the  Spanish  Government  swindled  its  compulsory 
workmen,  and  did  not  permit  them  to  share,  as  in  Java,  in  the  material 
prosperity  which  would  naturally  result  from  the  system. 

OPPRESSING  AND  SWINDLING  THE  NATIVES. 

Foreman  says:  “Palpable  injustice,  too,  was  imposed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  the  pa}rments.  The  treasury  paid  loyally  for 
many  years,  but  as  generation  succeeded  generation,  and  the  native 
growers’  families  came  to  feel  themselves  attached  to  the  soil  they 
cultivated,  the  treasury,  reposing  on  the  security  of  this  constancy,  no 
longer  kept  to  the  compact.  The  officials  failed  to  pay  with  punctu¬ 
ality  to  the  growers  the  contracted  value  of  the  deliveries  to  the  state 
stores.  They  required  exactitude  from  the  native — the  Government 
set  the  example  of  remissness.  The  consequence  was  appalling.  Instead 
of  money,  treasury  notes  were  given  them,  and  speculators  of  the 
lowest  type  used  to  scour  the  tobacco-growing  districts  to  buy  up  this 
paper  at  an  enormous  discount.  The  misery  of  the  natives  was  so  dis¬ 
tressing,  the  distrust  of  the  Government  so  radicate,  and  the  want  of 
means  of  existence  so  urgent,  that  they  were  wont  to  yield  their  claims 
for  an  insignificant  relative  specie  value.” 

Ramon  Lala  in  his  work  on  the  Philippines  says:  “A  native  cannot 
own  land.  He  may  hold  it  under  certain  conditions.  What  these 
are  in  the  tobacco  districts  has  been  stated.  The  regulations  outside 
these  districts  are  as  follows:  He  must  plant  useful  trees  suitable  to  the 
soil;  raise  wheat,  rye,  maize,  vegetables,  cotton,  pepper;  maintain 
every  species  of  appropriate  cattle;  keep  fruit  growing  in  his  orchards 
and  around  his  house;  have  at  least  12  hens,  1  cock,  and  a  sucking 
pig.  Failing  in  these  impossible  conditions  the  land  may  be  confis¬ 
cated  at  the  end  of  two  years.” 

The  land  tenure  and  compulsory  labor  of  the  culture  system  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  descriptions,  but  the  Spaniard  apparently  begrudged 
the  native  the  smallest  share  of  the  profits  of  the  system,  and  as  a 
consequence  bungled  clumsily  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Dutch 
method  to  Luzon.  _ 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 
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HINTS  FROM  JAVA. 

MANY  WELL-PAID  NATIVE  OFFICIALS  STRENGTHEN  DUTCH  POWER — 
POLYGAMY  AND  SLAVERY — PRACTICAL  PROTECTION  OF  JAVANESE 
AGAINST  CHINESE  COMPETITION — NATIVES  AS  SOLDIERS. 

[Editoriul  correspondence  of  The  Evening  Star.] 

Further  questioning  at  the  Batavia  residency  disclosed  other  evidences 
of  thoughtful  and  considerate  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  Dutch 
under  the  policy  which  now  prevails. 

The  government  of  Java  employs  natives  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
omcial  positions  which  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  native 
population.  Bvery  province  is  divided  into  regencies,  with  a  native 
regent  in  nominal  charge  who  receives  a  monthly  salary  of  from  1,000 
to  1,200  guilders  or  §400  to  §480.  The  real  governor  of  the  regency 
is  the  Dutch  resident,  who  represents  in  it  the  governor-general 
Dvery  regency  is  divided  into  districts,  over  each  of  which  a  native 
7edaiiao,preScres?  at  a  monthly  salary  of  from  200  to  250  guilders,  or 
from  §80  to  §100.  Assistant  wedanas  have  charge  of  subdistricts,  at  a 
monthly  salary  from  100  to  150  guilders,  or  from  §40  to  §60. 

Ihe  small  annual  land  tax  or  rent  paid  by  the  Javanese  for  the 
government  land  leased  out  to  them  for  cultivation  is  received  by  a 
native  collector  called  a  lurah  (a  government  official)  and  turned  over 
by  him  to  the  wedana,  the  native  chief  of  the  district.  It  often  occurs 
that  the  cultivator  pays  his  annual  land  tax  by  giving  the  lurah  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce.  This  official  turns  the  goods  thus 
tendered  into  cash,  paying  the  wedana  the  annual  land  tax. 

Ihe  extent  to  which  the  natives  are  utilized  by  the  Dutch  in  subor- 
mate  positions  is  to  be  noted;  also  the  liberal  compensation  made  for 
the  services  rendered,  and  the  good  policy  of  thus  reducing  friction 
by  intrusting  to  natives  unpopular  tasks,  like  collecting  taxes  from 
then  own  people.  The  regents  and  wedanas  are  men  of  standing  and 
SS  1,1  community,  anil  through  thorn  the  Dutch  exfrcise 
thJ  ™t?d  C°rtro1  °rr  the  “atives.  The  Spanish  in  Luzon  destroyed 
SS?  P®?/  Datl™  »“<t  substituted  in  their  stead  Spain's  rule, 

i  7*!“°’  l}.  1  the  Maura  municipal  government  law  of  1893,  util- 

the  n,,t6pbn.ailVr  Ii"r?l“y1°!.the  ?Te  Sections  intrusted  to  them  by 
and  ^  sal “/tl  e  th?  'at.ter  Wltj  these  offices  conferred  high  honor 
and  a  salary,  the  Spanish  imposed  unpaid  and  obligatory  positions 
upon  unwilling  recipients,  many  of  whom  were  financially  ruined 
through  holdmg  an  office  which  they  could  not  safely  refuse  This 

small  difference  of  detail  caused  the  Spanish  policy  in' this  matter  to 

increase  the  native  s  detestation  of  his  rulers,  whilo  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  wonderfully  strengthens  their  hold  upou  the  Javanese.7 

POLVGAMY  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  Javanese  are  nominally  all  Mohammedans.  Polygamy  has  always 

prevailed  among  them,  but  outside  of  Djokja  and  Solo  there  are  few 
polygamists,  except  among  the  very  rich.  The  luxury  is  too  expen- 
sn  e.  There  is'  no  cha  lengc  to  arouse  their  fanaticism  over  polygamy 

as  an  article  of  faith  by  tLe  Dutch  Government,  which  le,Fves  theU- 
rehgKm^eveiythmg  which  in  any  shape  is  connected  with-it 
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The  same  kind  of  slavery  prevailed  in  Java  as  now  exists  in  the 
southern  Philippines  untilabolished  by  edict  shortly  before  our  civil 
war.  Compensation  was  provided  to  the  owners  of  the  emancipated 
slaves  in  the  following-  amounts,  expressed  in  guilders,  a  guilder  bein°- 
about  40  cents: 

Slave  under  10,  50  to  120  guilders;  between  10  and  20,  100  to  220 
guilders;  between  20  and  30, 150  to  350 guilders;  between  30 and 40, 125 
to  300  guilders;  between  40  and  50,  100  to  200  guilders;  above  50,  40 
to  100  guilders. 

But  such  limiting  and  restricting  conditions  were  attached  that  very 
little  money  was  paid  for  this  compensation.  For  instance,  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  slaves  had  been  ordered;  but  a  great  part  had  not  been  regis¬ 
tered.  The  Government  would  only  pay  for  slaves  registered,  and 
would  not  pay  for  those  suffering  from  any  permanent  disease  (as  lep¬ 
rosy),  nor  for  escaped  slaves  longer  than  three  months  after  date  of 
the  edict,  nor  for  slaves  condemned  to  forced  work  (convicts),  nor  for 
slaves  on  which  on  January  1,  1859,  taxes  had  not  been  paid  for  four 
years. 

In  most  cases,  while  the  edict  nominally  freed  the  slave,  the  latter 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  in  practically  the  same  relation  of 
feudal  servitude  to  his  master.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  the  law  gradually  became  operative  and  slavery  was  ended. 

JAVANESE  ARE  PROSPEROUS  AND  CONTENT. 

The  Dutch  now  show  in  every  wajr  the  greatest  consideration  for  the 
natives’  old  customs  and  traditions.  The  people  are,  as  a  rule,  satis¬ 
fied,  contented,  easily  managed.  The  last  revolt  in  the  island  was  in 
middle  Java,  between  1825  and  1830.  There  has  since  been  one  small 
insurrection,  of  little  importance. 

[I  will  add  that  the  later  insurrection  referred  to  was  in  the  district 
of  Bantam,  in  west  Java,  in  July,  1888.  It  was  headed  by  a  Javanese 
priest  (hadji),  and  some  500  natives  rose  against  the  Dutch  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  At  one  place  the  assistant  resident,  his  wife  and  children,  with 
some  eight  other  Europeans,  were  murdered.  This  insurrection  was 
soon  quelled  fey  the  Government,  and  the  ringleaders,  with  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  their  followers,  were  shot.  American  Vice-Consul  Rairden, 
who  is  servino-  capably  as  consul  in  the  absence  on  sick  leave  of  Mr. 
Everett,  was  living  10  miles  from  the  place  where  the  insurrection 
occurred,  and  was  warned  by  a  friendly  native  to  leave.  He  escaped 
to  a  sailing  vessel  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  they  lived  in  this  ves¬ 
sel  for  three  days  until  the  trouble  was  over.  Mr.  Rairden,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Java  for  a  great  many  years,  considers  the  Javanese 
a  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous  people,  although  this  can  not  be 
said  of  the  people  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  who  are  always  in  petty 
wars  with  the  Government.  In  Sumatra  the  Dutch  have  been  at  war 
with  the  Achinese  for  some  twenty -five  years,  and  seem  to  be  no  nearer 
the  end  than  they  were  a  year  after  the  war  began.] 

JAVANESE  AS  DUTCH  SOLDIERS. 

The  natives  are  utilized  largely  in  the  army  as  well  as  in  civil  life. 
The  military  forces  of  Netherlands  India  number  40,000,  of  which 
34,000  are  infantry  and  6,000  are  artillery  and  cavalry.  Of  this  army 
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two-thirds  are  natives  and  only  one-third  is  European.  The  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  numbering’  1,428,  are  all  Dutch.  The  noncommissioned 
officers  are  natives.  Pensions  are  given  after  twelve  years  of  service 
or  if  the  soldier  is  wounded.  The  native  troops  are  almost  all  fnom 
Java  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Amboyna.  They  are  considered 
faithful,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  any  trouble  with  them. 
Certain  precautions  are  taken,  however,  as,  for 'instance,  the  station¬ 
ing  of  natives  from  East  Java  in  West  Java,  and  of  those  from  West 
Java  in  East  Java  and  the  Moluccas.  As  the  natives  from  the  differ- 
ent  parts  °f  Java  are  not  on  very  friendly  terms,  there  is  thought  to 
e  dangey  °t  the  native  troops  joining  in  an}r  insurrection. 

The  rule  which  forbade  the  natives  to  learn  the  Dutch  language  no 
longer  exists,  and  Dutch  is  taught  to  those  who  can  afford  to  learn  it 
Ihe  natives  are  so  poor  that  the  majority  can  not  spare  the  time  to 
learn  Dutch.  A  very  small  percentage  of  them  can  read  or  write. 

•  [The  American  policy  in  the  Philippines  in  respect  to  instruction 
m  English  is  clearly  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  British  in  their 
colonies  of  encouraging  in  every  way  the  learning  by  the  natives  of 
the  language  of  the  governing  nation,  and  to  avoid  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish  m  the  Philippines  and  formerly  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  which 
kept  the  natives  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their 
white  rulers.]  13 

java’s  LABOR  FOR  THE  JAVANESE. 


Coolie  labor  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  Javanese  at  a  very 
low  rate— 20  cents  per  day  in  the  interior  and  60  cents  per  day  in  the 
cities.  Chinese  coolies  are  unknown  in  Java. 

There  is  no  law  protecting  Javanese  against  Chinese  competition, 
but  the  conditions  ot  labor  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  Chinese  are 
such  as  to  furnish  practical  protection. 

Javanese  labor  is  so  cheap  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Chinese  or  anybody  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  strains  through  a  sieve  proposed  immigrants  into  Java  and  heavily 
taxes  those  Chinese  who  are  permitted  to  come.  J 

J™®  about  a  million  of  Chinese  in  Java,  as  against 

25  000, °°°  Javanese.  They  are  engaged  almost  universally  ufcom- 
meicul  pursuits,  though  some  m  East  Java  run  sugar  plantations 
trade'  seventy-ll're"yea>’  l8ases-  They  control  very  largely  the  retail 

...P16  <-'Illnes,e  af8  treated  as  natives  so  far  as  the  courts  and  penalties 
aie  concerned  that  is,  they  have  no  consul  in  Java— but  even  when 
they  are  born  here  they  are  not  treated  as  natives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  communal  right  to  cultivate  land.  No  Eastern  nation  or  people 
has  a  consul  heie  except  Japan  and  European  Turkey,  and  the  Turkish 
consul  has  no  jurisdiction  oyer  the  Arabian  population  The  status  of 
the  half-ceste  is  determined  by  that  of  the  father 

lil-;  w„sef  are  ™mPelledH live  in  special  quarters  assigned  them, 

I*  S  Eastern  strangers,  which  further  restricts  them. 

But  the  great  safeguard  is  in  the  rigid  inspection  of  every  newcomer 

ikli ifd  o  tH6  fqUlrePe^t  of  Pension  even  to  breathe  the  air 
of  the  island  and  of  a  probationary  period,  followed  by  a  second  ner 

ffiinlT/ov  M6  Td  -d°  *JUSmesf  here-  The  Government  thus  has  at 
hand  a  flexible  exclusion  law.  It  excludes  anyone  who  may  possibly 
become  a  charge  upon  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  review  of  its 
assigned  reason  for  exclusion  or  appeal  from  its  decision. 
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I  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  Chinese  in  large  numbers  should 
come  into  Java,  and  Mr.  Valetti  replied  that  they  would  be  shipped 
back  to  Singapore  as  lacking  means  of  support. 

In  all  minor  matters  the  Chinese  here  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  administered  by  their  own  chiefs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  head  Chinese  official  is  called  the  major  of  the  Chinese 
who  has  under  him  captains  and  lieutenants.  The  Chinese  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  taxation  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


WILL  MALAYS  WORK? 

THEY  DO  IN  JAVA — THEY  MAY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES — PROTECTION  FOR 

THE  NATIVES — CONTRAST  OF  SPANISH  AND  AMERICAN  POLICIES  CON¬ 
CERNING  CHINESE — LIMIT  LABOR  COMPETITION. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

The  record  of  Java  throws  light  on  a  syllogism  which  is  supposed 
to  have  an  obvious  and  practical  bearing  upon  the  labor  problem  in 
the  Philippines:  “Malays  will  not  work;  Filipinos  are  Malays;  Fili¬ 
pinos  will  not  work.” 

The  generalization  that  Malays  will  not  work  is  reached  by  calling 
Malays  who  will  work  by  some  other  name  and  attaching  to  the  title 
only  the  characteristics  of  the  worthless  remnant.  There  is  a  Malay¬ 
sian  archipelago  as  well  as  a  Malaysian  peninsula,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Filipinos  may  turn  out  to  be  Malays  after  the  order  of  those  who  live 
and  labor  in  Java  and  not  in  the  class  of  the  Malay  loafers  of  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

A  like  hast)'  generalization  ascribes  to  the  Chinaman,  universally,  in 
contrast  with  the  Malay,  the  attributes  of  industry,  commercial  probity, 
and  capacity  to  labor  effectively  anywhere,  unaffected  by  fatigue,  tropi¬ 
cal  heat,  and  disease  germs.  This  generalization  lumps  indiscriminately 
the  myriads  of  Chinese  water  rats  and  ex-pirates,  and  the  millions  in 
whom  decades  of  official  robbery  and  oppression  have  ingrained  untruth¬ 
fulness  and  deceit  with  the  comparatively  small  commercial  class,  in 
whom  training  has  made  business  honesty  instinctive,  and  with  the 
coolie,  who  may  be  either  lying  or  truthful,  but  who  has  developed  in 
the  school  of  hard  necessity  into  perhaps  the  most  effective  ancf  least 
expensive  human  laboring  machine  in  the  world. 

The  disposition  among  ail  men  in  the  languor-breeding  tropics  is  to 
work  only  as  necessity  requires,  which  in  favored  sections,  if  one’s 
wants  are  few,  is  veiy  little,  nature  supplying  freely  the  means  of 
supporting  life. 

There  are  also  differences  in  the  aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  the 
different  tropical  peoples  as  to  the  kind  of  life-supporting  labor  to 
which  they  will  have  recourse  when  forced  by  necessity  to  work.  One 
will  cultivate  the  soil,  another  will  draw  his  food  from  the  sea  with  the 
hook  or  net,  and  another  will  hire  the  service  of  his  muscles  in  exchange 
for  food  or  the  money  with  which  to  buy  food. 

But  the  record  of  Java  shows  that  the  Malay  under  pressure  can 
occupy  satisfactorily  every  field  of  labor  and  can  develop  a  tropical 
garden  which  is  the  admiration  and  delight  of  every  visitor  and  which 
supports  well  one  of  the  densest  populations  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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SHOULD  WORK  IN  LUZON  AS  IN  JAVA. 


In  the  Philippines,  whieh  extend  from  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Tropics  to  a  point  less  than  5  degrees  from  the  equator  and  include  a 
vast  variety  of  soils,  of  altitudes,  and  of  temperatures,  which  work 
out  varying  results  upon  the  men  who  live  subject  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  a  diversity  in  the  human  products  as  well  as  in  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  is  naturally  expected  and  realized.  Not  all  the  Filipinos  will  labor 
in  the  same  way,  and  some  will  not  work  at  all.  But  if  we  must  Gen¬ 
eralize  let  us  say,  and  make  it  g'ood,  that  the  Filipinos  in  general  will 
work,  like  the  Javanese;  not  binding  ourselves  by  this  generalization 
to  force  the  Filipinos  to  the  total  exclusion  of  other  peoples  into  occu¬ 
pations  for  which  the}'  are  conspicuously  unfitted — without  guarantee- 
ing,  for  instance,  that  a  Mabini  or  an  Aguinaldo  would  make  an  efficient 
whart  coobe,  or  that  an  ex-pirate  follower  of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  would 
prove  a  reliable  compfador  or  a  model  house  servant. 

Though  the  old  methods  of  compulsorv  labor  may  not  now  be  applied 
and  are  not,  in  fact,  employed  by  the ‘Dutch  themselves,  being  lonc^ 
ago  abandoned  under  pressure  of  a  world-wide  public  opinion,  the 
evidences  taken  together  suggest  that  the  Filipinos  can  meet  the  labor 
1  eqiurements  ot  the  islands  in  most  fields  of  employment  and  that  by 
judicious  selection  of  workers  all  kinds  can,  if  necessary,  be  Filipino 
performed.  The  Filipinos  of  the  interior  of  the  islands  labor  well  as 
acrncultunsts;  the  coast  natives  have  an  aptitude  for  seafaring  pursuits. 
Ihe  Mamla-Dagupan  road,  the  only  railway  in  the  Philippines,  was 
built  entirely  by  native  labor,  and  natives  filled  the  subordinate  posi- 
tmns  in  runnmg  !t.  The  Chinese  have  not  been  permitted  to  get  a 
foothold  as  cultivators  ot  the  soil  in  the  interior  of  Luzon  any  more 
•pan. 111  *^ava>  though  the  Spanish  for  many  years  admitted  them  to 
the  island  solely  tor  this  purpose.  Almost  universally  both  planters 
and  field  hands  are  Malays.  Farming  is  the  characteristic  native  occu¬ 
pation.  The  Filipinos  take  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  the 
most  exacting,  painstaking,  and  fatiguing  of  agricutural  labors. 


MANY  FILIPINOS  DO  WORK. 


The  natives  of  the  different  islands  find  congenial  employment  in 
vaned  forms  of  labor.  Some,  like  those  of  the  island  of  Bohol,  are 
noted  for  their  superior  industry  and  efficiency  as  field  laborers,  and 
go  at  harvest  time  to  other  islands  and  provinces  to  gather  the  crops. 
Old  lesidents  say  that  the  Visayans  and  the  people  of  northern  and 
extreme  southern  Luzon  (the  tobacco  and  hemp  districts  of  the  island) 
aie  industrious,  but  that  the  Tagalogs  of  central  Luzon  have  been 
o!^'aW*JinJhe  T!1  of  tbe  struggle  against  Spain;  and  that  a 
penod  of  settled,  peaceful  conditions  will  be  necessary  to  convert  the 
bolos  into  pruning  hooks  and  the  bolo  men  into  reliable  field  hands 
hilipinos  are  credited  with  being  ns  strong  as  the  Chinese,  but  lazy 
They  monopolize  however,  such  hard  work  as  lighterage  for  ships, 
and  they  labor  in  the  mines  in  Bulanin.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  tiat 
it  theie  were  no  Chinese  here  they  would  perform  satisfactorily  all 
kinds  of  work,  though  perhaps  at  slightly  greater  wages,  the  Filipino 
haling  higher  aspirations  m  the  direction  of  living  well  than  the 
aveiage  Chinaman.  The  expectation  that  they  would,  if  Chinese  com¬ 
petition  were  absent  fill  all  the  trades  is  based  with  reason  upon  the 
evidence  of  old  residents  to  the  effect  that  they  did  work  in  all  these 
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lines  before  the  Chinese  came  and  drove  them  out.  For  instance  years 
ago  nearly  all  the  carpenters,  stonemasons,  builders,  bricklayers  and 
similar  workmen  ot  Manila  were  natives;  now  they  are  nearly  all 
Chinese.  Then  the  retail  trade  of  Manila  was  in  the  hands  of  the'Fili- 
pinos;  now  the  Chinese  have  it,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native 
l-ormerly  all  the  carabao  drivers  were  Filipinos;  now  the  Chinese  are 
steadily  dnviug  them  out  ot  the  business. 


A  POOR  CLASS  OF  CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  in  Manila  have  not  the  reputation  for  business  morality 
which  their  mercantile  countrymen  enjoy  in  many  other  places.  It  is 
said  that  many  ot  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  were  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ordinary  coolie  laborers  from  Amoy,  who  have  escaped  from  day 
labor  into  the  field  of  small  shopkeeping,  and  in  their  new  sphere  of 
activity  have  tampered  with  their  scales,  swindled  the  natives,  adul¬ 
terated  and  discredited  the  native  products  which  they  handle,  and 
often  tailing  in  business  have  disappeared  in  the  ocean  of  China,  leav¬ 
ing  worthless  debts  and  exasperated  creditors.  They  are  credited 
with  succeeding  as  traders  because  they  cooperate  and  stand  closely 
together.  They  remit  their  earnings  to  China  and  have  no  interest  in 
the  land  where  they  live,  and  are  not  considered  to  be  good  citizens. 

bpain  applied  the  principle  of  the  Dutch  culture  system  in  very 
oppressive  shape  in  the  Philippines  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  a 
Government  monopoly.  If  this  system,  even  when  cruelly  enforced, 
has  the  merit  of  forming-  the  habit  of  work,  the  Filipinos  have  enjoyed 
this  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  habit.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
do  not  compare  with  the  Dutch  as  capable  instructors  in  agriculture 

Ramon  Lala  defends  his  countrymen  against  the  charge  of  indolence 
other  than  the  lassitude  which  is  bred  in  everyone,  Europeans 
included,  by  the  tropical  heat. 

CAUSES  OF  FILIPINOS’  APPARENT  LAZINESS. 

In  explanation  of  the  Filipinos’  apparent  laziness  he  says: 

‘“Deprived  bjr  the  Spaniards  from  all  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  industry,  all  incentive 
to  advancement  and  progress  was  taken  awa}r.  He  therefore  yields 
with  composure  to  the  crushing  conditions  of  his  environment,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  lazy  joys  of  indolence  rather  than  labor  for  the  benefit  of 
his  oppressors.  *  *  * 

“In  the  more  civilized  districts  where  modern  and  humane  business 
methods  prevail  hundreds  of  thousands  are  employed  to  the  profit 
both  of  themselves  and  their  employers.” 

Unwillingness  to  work  without  pa}r  in  advance,  which  is  sometimes 
cited  as  rendering  unsatisfactory  the  Filipino  laborer,  is  pronounced  by 
Uala  to  be  “  undoubtedly  the  result  of  generations  of  Spanish  robbery, 
where  these  people  were  forced  to  labor  for  their  employers — fre¬ 
quently  the  priests — having  no  reward  save  the  lash  or  promises  of  a 
golden  crown  in  heaven.” 

If  Lala’s  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  accurate,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with¬ 
out  any  great  trouble,  we  can  largely  increase  the  Filipino’s  working 
efficiency  b}r  supplying  the  incentive  of  full  security  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

S.  Doc.  432 - 4* 
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Protection  of  the  native  Malay  against  the  Chinese  does  not  require 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  them  in  Java,  largely  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
the  large  cities,  a  very  few  engaged  in  planting;  but  their  number  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  population.  They  are  not 
all  pervading  and  dominating,  as  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where 
Foreman  pronounces  them  to  be  “obstinate,  self-willed,  and  riotous.” 
“  Wherever,  he  adds,  “the  Chinese  settle  they  exhibit  a  disposition 
to  hold  their  footing,  if  not  to  strengthen  it,  at  all  hazards,  by  force  if 
need  be.  In  Sarawak  their  secret  societies,  which  threatened  to  under¬ 
mine  the  prosperity  of  that  little  State,  had  to  be  suppressed  by  capital 
punishment.  Since  the  British  occupation  of  Hongkong,  in  1841, 
there  have  been  two  serious  movements  against  the  Europeans.  In 
Singapore  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  to  defy  the  Government  have 
met  with  onty  feeble  measures  of  repression.” 


EVILS  OF  CHINESE  DOMINATION. 


Henry  Norman  in  The  Peoples  and  Polities  of  the  Far  East  con¬ 
firms  Foreman’s  suggestion  that  fresh  difficulties  are  raised  by  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  East  which  permits  unlimited  Chinese 
immigration. 

He  says:  "This  question  of  the  relations  of  foreigners  and  Chinese 
presents  much  the  same  general  aspect  in  Hongkong  as  it  does  in 
Shanghai.  Here,  too,  the  Chinese  merchant  is  crowding  out  the 
British  middleman;  here,  too,  it  can  not  be  very  long  before  the  bulk 
ot  the  real  estate  of  the  colony  is  owned  by  Chinese.  Every  day  they 
are  advancing  further  into  the  European  quarter,  and  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  are  among  the  richest  men  in  the  community.  ‘In  every  dispute 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  government,’  said  a  well-informed  resident 
to  me,  ‘the  former  have  come  off  victorious.’  By  and  by,  therefore 
we  shall  have  virtually  a  Chinese  society  under  the  British  flao-  ruled 
by  a  British  governor.  *  *  * 


”To  my  thinking  Hongkong  is  in  more  danger  from  the  Chinese 
than  from  any  other  quarter.  Kowloon  City  is  a  mass  of  rouo-hs; 
ortnlSTrl-®  most  *urbulent  and  most,  foreign-hating  city  in  China; 
20,000  Chinese  could  come  down  to  Hongkong  in  a  few  hours,  and  a 
strike  ot  Chinese  servants  would  starve  out  the  colony  ” 

Concerning  the  Chinese  resident  in  Hongkong,  Norman  quotes  from 
■  ■Vi  ,  ,  ,^  5  ■  *at®  Her  Majesty’s  geological  survey,  who  says: 

1  he  sad  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  some  200,000  Chinese  are  living 
voluntarily  among  us  for  the  sake  of  the  facilities  the  colony  offers, 
and  that  they  hate  us,  despise  us,  and  fear  us  at  the  same  time.” 

Inis  comment  was  based  upon  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  during 
the  plague,  when  they  resisted  every  effort  to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
city  and  to  isolate  the  sick  in  hospitals.  They  threatened  to  fire  the 
city  and  to  poison  the  water  supply,  and  the  purification  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  quarter  was  accomplished  only  through  the  menace  of  a  British 
gunboat,  which  covered  the  quarter  with  its  guns,  while  British  vol- 

“ spTte  S' ^themselves6  °f  the  P^^tened  Chinese 


°Ut  aTon?  tho  Chinese  in  the  recent  out- 
“  Pj!lS'lle  m  Manila,  two-thirfs  of  the  cases  being  among  the 
to  day  1  °f  Chlnese  1,1  the  c“y  s  population;  so  in  ifan  Francisco 
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In  Singapore  an  unpopular  ordinance  is  the  signal  for  rioting  in  the 
streets  until  the  government  gives  way. 


THE  CHINESE  FLOOD. 

European  Shanghai,  in  which  Chinamen  were  not  permitted  by  the 
letter  ot  the  law  to  live,  is  coming  to  be  owned  and  occupied  bv  the 
i  i?  ni]m^er  175,000  as  against  4,956  foreigners,  including 

1,  <59  British  and  450  Americans,  and  who  have  the  native  city  in  addi¬ 
tion,  immediately  adjacent,  with  120,000  population. 

Hongkong  in  1893  had  8,545  whites,  including  the  garrison,  and 
210,995  Chinese,  besides  32,035  Chinese  boat  population. 

Singapore,  in  1891,  had  6,000  Europeans  and  Americans,  including 
the  garrison,  16,000  Indians,  30,000  Malays,  and  120,000  Chinese.  The 
lattei  aie  ci  edited  with  adding*  144,558  to  their  Singapore  population 
in  1S93  alone.  They  are  overwhelming,  also,  the  Malay  protected 
States,  where  they  already  exceed  in  number  the  Malay  population. 

The  choice  for  the  Philippines  is  between  the  Chinese  conditions  of 
Java  and  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  statements  quoted  show  that 
the  unlimited  use  of  John  Chinaman  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  even 
to  the  dominating  whites,  who  would  profit  by  his  efficiency  as  a 
laborer.  That  the  Dutch  policy  in  this  matter  in  Java  is  better  for 
the  Malay  natives  than  the  English  policy  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
is  admitted  by  the  English  themselves,  who  have  studied  the  subject. 
Rev.  George  M.  Reith,  of  Singapore,  in  describing  his  travels  in  Java 
in  1896,  questions  whether  the  natives  would  be  better  off  under  British 
rule,  and  adds:  “In  some  respects  their  condition  would  be  worse,  for 
Englishmen  could  have  no  patience  with  the  indolence  of  the  natives 
and  would  permit  John  Chinaman  to  invade  the  countiy  with  an  aruy 
of  coolies,  before  whom  the  less  hardy  Malayan  races  would  pass 
through  poverty  and  debt  out  of  existence.  The  Dutch  more  truly 
protect  their  native  subjects  than  the  English  do.” 

Speaking  broadly,  the  Dutch  policy  makes  of  the  Malay  a  worker; 
the  Straits  Settlements  policy  confirms  him  as  a  loafer. 

java’s  POLICY  BEST  FOR  LUZON. 

Luzon  has  already  more  than  the  Javanese  percentage  of  Chinese  in 
its  population,  and  as  in  Java  they  are  very  largely  engaged  in  trade. 
In  Manila  the  Chinese  are  estimated  at  1.5, 000  in  number,  and  the 
Mestizoes — half  Chinese,  half  Filipino — at  45,000,  aggregating  60,000 
in  a  total  population  of  less  than  300,000.  In  the  whole  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  Foreman  estimates  that  the  Chinese  number  100,000.  These  thou¬ 
sands  are  ample  to  perform  for  years  those  functions  for  which  the 
Chinese  are  believed  to  be  essential.  When  the  great  works  of  the 
islands  are  undertaken,  as  in  extensive  railroad  and  highway  building, 
and  in  the  thorough  development,  of  vast  areas  of  rich  timber  and 
mineral  lands  now  uninhabited  or  peopled  only  by  wild  tribes;  after 
full  utilization  of  available  and  suitable  Filipino  labor  the  temporary 
importation  of  some  Chinese  workmen  may  possibly  be  taken  into 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  that  bridge  until  we 
reach  it. 

The  methods  employed  in  Java  of  protecting  the  native  population 
in  the  possession  of  the  arable  land  and  of  the  Tabor  field,  and  of  pres¬ 
sing  them  in  every  fair  and  justifiable  way  to  work  is  clearly  better 
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for  the  welfare  of  the  natives  than  the  other  policy  of  seeking  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  labor  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  of 
throwing  open  the  soil  and  the  self-supporting  occupations  of  the  land 
to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  the  whole  world. 

A  CHOICE  OF  POLICIES. 

Our  ultimate  purpose  with  reference  to  the  Filipinos  will  determine 
our  wisest  policy  in  the  labor  problem.  If  it  is  conceivable  that  we 
should  in  the  end  abandon  in  despair  the  idea  of  working  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  refractory  Filipinos,  and  should  devote  ourselves  exclus¬ 
ively  to  the  task  of  amassing  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  the 
productive  soil  of  the  Philippines,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  their 
present  inhabitants,  we  would  in  that  event  do  well  to  flood  the  islands 
with  several  million  Chinamen.  These  invaders,  gradually  depriving 
the  natives  of  the  means  by  which  life  is  sustained,  would  destroy  the 
Filipinos  more  completely  and  more  surely  than  the  largest  army  and 
the  strongest  navy  which  we  could  send  against  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  succeed  in  convincing  the  Filipinos  that 
our  interests  are  identical  with  their  own,  and  that  our  desire  is  to 
move  forward  hand  in  hand  with  them  to  the  development  of  the 
islands  and  into  an  era  of  common  prosperity,  our  policy  will  be  to 
shut  out  for  the  present  the  threatening  Chinese  flood  and  so  to  regu¬ 
late  incoming  labor  in  the  future  as  both  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  in  their  opportunities  to  secure  life-sustaining  work,  and 
to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resources  of  the  islands,  a  task 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  Filipinos  and  Americans. 

In  The  Star  of  January  8  was  published  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wu 
Ting  bang,  the  accomplished  Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  which 
intimated  that  exclusion  of  his  countrymen  from  the  Philippines  would 
engender  a  harsh  feeling  among  the  people  of  China  toward  the  United 
States,  and  asserted  that  development  of  the  abnormally  increasing- 
trade  with  China  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  it  surely  would  continue  to  grow, 
providing  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  present  feeling  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  country  for  America. 

THE  CHINESE  MINISTER’S  THREAT. 

The  veiled  threat  in  this  statement  is  sufficiently  obvious.  China’s 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  friendly  feeling  upon  which  the 
Chinese  minister  says  that  it  is  based  developed  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  had  excluded  the  Chinese  from  the  entire  Repub¬ 
lic,  without  the  excuse  of  military  necessity  or  expediency,  and  even 
1  egardless  of  treaty  stipulations.  If  a  trade-increasing  affection  was 
born  in  the  Chinese  after  this  exclusion  in  an  offensive  manner  from 
i  G  ™  ^^tes  it  might  be  expected  to  survive  a  like  exclusion  from 
the  1  hilippines.  And  especially  would  this  expectation  be  reasonable 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Chinese  who  come  and  who  wish  to  come 
to  the  Philippines  are  from  south  China  (Amoy  and  Canton),  while 
the  bulk  of  our  increasing  trade  is  with  north  China.  The  two  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  quick  to  make  sacrifices  in  each  other’s  behalf.  The 
Pekin  Government  is  not  strong  in  Canton.  South  China  did  not 
work  up  much  fighting  enthusiasm  against  Japan  or  rush  to  north 
Chinas  defense,  even  when  Japan’s  choking  hand  was  at  the  latter’s 
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throat.  If  the  north  Chinamen  find  it  to  their  interest  to  trade  increas¬ 
ingly  with  the  United  States  (and  Russia  permits)  they  will  not  be  apt 
to  cease  to  do  so  because  some  of  their  beloved  brethen  of  Amoy  have 
been  compelled  to  stay  at  home  instead  of  abandoning-  their  couutrv 
for  Manila. 

CONTRAST  OP  AMERICAN  AND  SPANISH  POLICIES. 

The  Chinese  minister,  in  reproachful  comparison  between  American 
and  Spanish  policy,  says:  “  Under  the  administration  of  the  archipelago 
by  Spain  Chinese  were  allowed  to  freely  enter  and  depart  from  the 
islands.” 

The  records  of  the  Chinese  in  Manila  as  given  by  Foreman  show 
that  in  1603  the  Chinese  were  first  goaded  into  hopeless  revolt  and 
then  slaughtered,  about  24,000  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

In  1639  the  Chinese  again  unsuccessfully  revolted  against  official 
robbery  and  oppression.  During  this  conflict  an  edict  was  published 
ordering  all  the  Chinese  in  the  provinces  to  be  slain. 

In  1660  there  was  another  rising  of  these  people,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  massacre. 

In  1755  all  non-Christian  Chinese  were  expelled  from  the  Philippines. 

In  1763  the  Chinese  cooperated  with  the  British  who  occupied  Manila, 
and  about  6,000  of  them  were  murdered  by  the  Spanish  in  the  provinces. 

In  1820  a  general  massacre  of  Chinese  and  other  foreigners  took 
place  in  Manila. 

The  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  shows  that  the 
Chinese,  although  tolerated,  were  always  regarded  by  the  Spanish 
colonists  as  an  unwelcome  race,  and  the  natives  have  learned  from 
example  to  despise  them. 

As  the  Chinese  minister  truly  says,  Spain  allowed  the  Chinese  “to 
freely  enter  and  depart  from  the  islands, ”  but  they  were  murdered  by 
the  natives  if  they  attempted  to  cultivate  lands  in  the  interior,  and 
they  retained  their  foothold  in  Manila  largely  through  continuous 
bribery  of  the  Spanish  officials  and  held  it  subject  to  official  robbery, 
and  to  the  chance  of  losing  their  lives  in  one  of  the  periodical  mas¬ 
sacres.  They  were  allowed  “to  freely  enter”  a  place  where  they 
were  hated,  despised,  insulted,  burdened  with  heavy  taxes,  robbed 
through  official  extortions,  goaded  to  discontent,  and  then  slaughtered. 

EVEN  MASSACRES  DO  NOT  LESSEN  CHINESE  TRADE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  massacre  of  the  Chinese  b}r  the 
Spanish  the  latter  feared  lest  their  trade  with  China  might  be  affected 
thereby;  “consequently  they  hastened  to  dispatch  an  envoy  to  China 
to  explain  matters  and  to  reassure  the  Chinese  traders.  Much  to  their 
surprise  they  found  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  little  concerned  about 
what  had  happened,  and  the  junks  of  merchandise  again  arrived  as 
heretofore.” 

If  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Cantonese  in  Manila  did  not  affect 
Canton  trade  with  Manila  even  for  a  month,  shall  the  preventing  of 
Cantonese  now  at  home  from  going  to  Manila  diminish  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  North  China?  Is  it  not  more  considerate  to 
shut  out  the  Chinese  from  Manila  than  to  permit  them  freely  to  enter, 
as  the  Spanish  did,  in  order  to  rob  and  murder  them? 

The  Chinese  Government  has  not  always  shown  that  tender  care  of 
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its  people  who  insist  on  leaving  home  which  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang  thinks 
would  be  shown  if  no  more  Chinese  are  for  the  present  permitted  to 
enter  Manila.  Its  indifference  to  their  massacre  was  displayed  not 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Manila  incident,  but  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  Java  also. 

Miss  Scidmore,  in  her  volume  concerning  Java,  says:  “In  time  the 
Chinese  (in  Batavia)  fomented  insurrection  against  the  Dutch,  and  in 
1740,  joining  with  disaffected  natives,  intrenched  themselves  in  a 
suburban  fort.  The  Dutch  in  alarm  gave  the  order  and  over  20,000 
Chinese  then  within  the  walls  were  put  to  death,  not  an  infant,  a 
woman,  nor  an  aged  person  being  spared.  In  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  elaborate  excuses  were  framed  and  sent  to  Pekin. 
Sage  old  Keen  Lung  responded  only  by  saying  that  the  Dutch  had 
served  them  right;  that  any  death  was  too  good  tor  Chinese  who  would 
desert  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.”  Unless  this  Emperor  erred, 
which  is  unthinkable  in  China,  the  American  policy  must  receive 
celestial  indorsement  as  preventing  certain  Cantonese  and  Amoy  men 
from  unpatriotically  and  sacrilegiously  deserting  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors. 

EXCLUSION  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

The  Filipinos  hate  the  Chinese.  One  of  the  planks  of  the  platform 
of  the  revolt  against  Spain  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  They 
will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  under  our  control  of  the  islands  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  them  and  of  killing  them  if  they  resist.  They  will 
be  protected  by  us.  The  duty  to  defend  the  newcomers,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Filipinos’  jealous  hatred  of  them,  will  cause  them  to 
become  an  unending  source  of  disturbance  to  us,  a  constant  annoyance 
and  care.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  than  this  for  preventing  a 
large  increase  of  their  present  numbers,  it  might  not  suffice.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  if  the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipinos, 
regulates  and  restricts  firmly  and  justly  the  incoming  of  additional 
Chinese,  it  will  serve  the  real  interests  of  the  Chinaman  as  well  as  of 
the  natives.  It  is  better  for  the  Chinese  themselves  that  tbey  should 
be  kept  at  home  under  the  American  policy  than  that  they  should 
freely  enter  under  the  Spanish  policy  to  face  the  hostile  Filipinos.  At 
this  time,  when  the  United  States  is  laboring  with  all  its  might  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  causes  of  Filipino  disturbance  and  to  quiet  the  laud,  it  would 
be  folly  to  take  on  deliberately  and  unnecessarily  a  fresh  breeder  of 
strife. 

The  Chinese  minister  does  not  do  well  to  threaten  the  United  States 
even  indirectly  and  remotely  with  loss  of  Chinese  favor  and  Chinese 
trade.  The  Republic  is  the  only  great  power  which  is  not  covetous  of 
China’s  territory,  which  has  never  played  the  part  of  national  high¬ 
wayman  toward  it,  whose  present  policy  distinctly  tends  to  prevent 
China’s  dismemberment,  and  whose  trade  aspirations  in  Asia,  if  realized, 
will  be  as  beneficial  to  China  as  to  the  Republic  itself. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 
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HINTS  FROM  CEYLON. 

WISE  HANDLING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LAND  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLAND — CING- 
HALESE  AND  TAMIL  LABOR — DEVELOPED  LUZON  CAN  EQUAL  JAVA 
OR  CEYLON  IN  PRODUCTIVENESS — WEALTH  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

Ceylon  lies  approximately  between  6  and  9  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  Java  between  G  and  9  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
wet  and  dry  seasons  in  the  two  islands  do  not  coincide,  though  both 
claim  to  be  always  wet,  if  sometimes  wetter.  Ceylon,  however,  in 
March,  when  I  visited  it,  was  suffering  prolonged  drought  in  its  hot¬ 
test  month,  during  the  interval  between  the  two  monsoons  which  bring 
it  rain,  and  failed  to  display  the  overflowing  richness  of  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  which  was  in  evidence  in  Java  during  the  rainy  season  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  plantation  and  labor  exhibits  of  the  island  seem  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  those  of  Java,  which  is  twice  the  size  of  Ceylon  and 
has  eight  times  its  population.  With  these  limitations  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  observer  by  Ceylon  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
noted  in  the  case  of  Java.  Both  islands  are  beautiful  tropical  gardens, 
cultivated  to  the  highest  degree,  and  displaying  intense  human  industry 
directed  by  the  keenest  intelligence. 

Colombo,  the  seaport  and  metropolis,  with  its  excellent  hotels,  fine 


In  mountain  sanitariums  there  is  Nuwera  Eliya  in  Ceylon  to  offset  the 
Sindanglaya  and  Tosari  in  Java.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Buddhist 
city  of  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon  tell  the  same  story  of  an  ancient  and 
superior  civilization  once  flourishing  in  that  island  which  is  proclaimed 
concerning  Java  by  Boro-Boedor  and  Brambanan.  Hie  mountain  and 
valley  scenery  and  the  tropical  vegetation  seen  on  the  trip  from 
Colombo  to  Isuwera  Eliya  are  to  be  compared  with  those  observed  in 

terraced  rice  fields,  extensive  tea  plantations,  a  small  showing  of 
coffee,  bananas,  palms,  and  bamboo  are  conspicuous  in  the  vegetation 
of  both  islands,  and  even  the  same  peculiar  red  earth  is  to  be  seen. 

Ceylon,  with  its  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  and  other  precious 
stones,  its  elephants,  its  cinnamon  and  other  spices,  is  believed  to  be 
the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  and  the  same  extravagant  eulogies  upon  its 
attractions  have  been  applied  to  it  as  I  have  quoted  from  the  English¬ 
man,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  concerning  Java.  M.  M.  Ballou,  an 
American,  prints  of  Ceylon  that  it  is  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
in  the  world,”  “  the  very  gem  of  the  equatorial  region,  a  very ^Can- 
Eden,  the  fairest  known  example  of  tropical  luxuriance  in  all  its filial 
features,  its  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  its  fruits,  flowers,  and 
scenery  " 


LUZON  NOT  TO  BE  LEFT  BEHIND. 


T,nron  k  Tint  to  be  left  behind  in  this  distribution  of  superlatives. 
RamorLala  sounds  the  praises  of  that  island  and  the  Philipp, nes  gen¬ 
erally  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  compared 
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with  the  other  insular  gardens,  and  which  leaves  nothing  in  the  way  of 
eulogy  to  be  desired.  He  says:  “Earth  possesses  no  scenes  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  those  to  be  found  in  this  verdant  and  blooming  archipelago — 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  verge,  this  magnificent  rosary  of 
glowing  islands  that  nature  has  hung  above  the  heaving  bosom  of  the 
warm  Pacific.  Of  them  all  none  is  more  beautiful  than  Luzon,  the 
largest  and  richest  of  the  whole,  with  its  vast  variety  of  attractive 
scenery,  mountain  and  plain,  lake  and  stream,  everywhere  rich  with 
glossy  leafage,  clustered: growths  of  bamboo  and  palm,  fields  of  yellow 
cane,  and  verdant  coffee  groves.  *  *  *  Here  an  abundant  rainfall, 
an  equable  climate,  a  rich  soil,  and  the  warm  influences  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  waters  combine  to  yield  a  luxuriant  beauty  and  variety  of 
scenery.  ” 

1 11 ‘1815  the  native  king  of  Kandy  was  overthrown  by  the  British, 
and  Cingalese  independence  was  extinguished.  Title  to  the  soil,  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  native  sovereign,  passed  to  the  British  Government.  The 
island  has  been  governed  as  a  crown  colony,  which  is  described  as  “a 
despotism  tempered  by  the  colonial  office  and  question  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons.”  Voicing  public  opinion  feebly  in  the  machinery 
ofgovernment  is  the  legislative  council  of  17  members,  9  of  whom  are 
officeholders,  and  8  unofficial  members,  of  whom  3  are  Englishmen  and 
live  are  are  Cinghalese,  Tamil,  Moormen,  and  Eurasian. 


LAND  TENURE  IN  CEYLON. 

The  British  Government  adopted,  after  an  experimental  interval, 
an  entirely  different  policy  in  handling  the  soil  of  the  island  from  that 
pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  in  Ceylon.  Instead  of  leasing  land 
or  giving  annual  possession  and  participating  with  the  cultivator  in 
division  of  crops,  the  government,  when  it  parted  with  the  land  sold 
lrl  f®e,sl,m.pl®  and  its  responsibility  ceased.  Compulsory  labor  was 
abolished  in  1832,  and  the  cinnamon  monopoly  in  1833. 

Until  1833  the  government  gave  title  to  planters  who  would  culti- 
eharoed  S™  ®Inoe  ^at  Xear  a  P™e  gradually  increasing-  has  been 

Total  area  of  Ceylon,  15,809,280  acres. 

Crown  land  sold  between  1833  and  1896, 1,411  272  acres 

18ire?SrnZnaed  °f  pr‘rat.e  pai',ties  b-v  Srants’  sales’  etc.,  Prior  to 
1833,  2,j00,000  acres,  approximately.  1 

Roughly  therefore,  private  lands  are  nearly  4,000,000  acres,  or 
°f  tbe>sla°d-  0f  the  remaining  three-fourths  the 
gieatei  part  belongs  to  the  Crown  as  uncultivated  ground. 

■p  .  u- ’  estimf*ted  that  about  800,000  acres  of  land  (say  600,000  suitable 
9nn"nm'itly  PJ°duc?’  ^a>  cinohona>  toffee,  etc.,  and  pasturage, 
Sr  i°Wn  f°r  t6a,’  cocoa  as  wcl1  as  “coanuts,  ‘and  cinna¬ 
mon)  aie  held  by  European  planters,  against  nearly  three  times  this 
aggregate  held  by  natives. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  area  of  the  island  which  may  be  culti- 
vated  is  from  five  to  five  and  one-half  million  acres,  of  which  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  million  acres,  according  to  varying  esti¬ 
mates,  are  under  cultivation.  Thus  there  are  approximately  2,000  000 

taVenupandcuMvated.  by  *he  g0Vernment  which  maybe 

Though  the  government  did  not  become  a  direct  cultivator  of  the 
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land,  through  a  series  of  active  and  intelligent  governors-general  and 
other  officials  it  cooperated  heartily  with  the  large  individual  land- 
owners  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  island. 

The  British  planters  in  Ceylon  have  associated  themselves  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  investigate  in  order  to  work  their  property  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  through  their  intelligent  and  cooperative  labors  much 
has  been  done  for  tbe  development  and  prosperity  of  the  island. 
When  blight  had  destroyed  the  coffee  plants,  which  were  their  main 
product,  and  Ceylon’s  resources  seemed  exhausted  and  the  island 
threatened  with  bankruptcy,  they  abandoned  coffee,  revolutionized 
the  agriculture  of  the  island,  substituted  tea,  and  pushed  the  new 
experimental  product  with  tremendous  vigor,  with  the  result  of  reha¬ 
bilitating  the  island  financially  and  introducing  an  era  of  renewed 
prosperity. 

ceylon’s  labor  system. 


In  Ceylon  the  Chinese  have  no  foothold  whatsoever.  This  produc¬ 
tive  little  island  not  only  furnishes  means  of  support  to  its  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  permanent  population,  but  an  army  of  Tamils  is  brought  over 
each  year  from  closely  neighboring  southern  India  to  supplement  the 
Cinghalese  labor  in  the  tea  and  other  plantations.  Thus  the  British  are 
enabled  by  combination  to  utilize  the  resources  of  their  Asiatic  pos¬ 
sessions  to  ward  off  famine  in  drought-threatened  southern  India,  and 
to  develop  fruitful  Ceylon.  The  Cinghalese  are  not  seriously  injured 
by  division  of  the  plantation  work,  since  they  find  ample  and  more 
congenial  life-sustaining  opportunities  in  trading,  small  farming,  cart¬ 
ing  produce,  and  in  handicrafts.  A  similar  annual  migration  of  larnils 
moves  to  Burma  and  returns.  In  1S95  123,611  Tamils  came  to  Ceylon, 
and  in  1896  128,350.  The  number  recorded  as  returning  in  each  of 
these  years  was  less  than  100,000,  so  that  part  of  the  immigration  may 
be  viewed  as  natural  and  permanent.  Of  Ceylon  s  fixed  population 
of  3,000,000  over  700,000  are  Tamils.  This  importation  of  planta¬ 
tion  labor,  though  all  in  the  British  colonial  family,  so  to  speak,  involv- 
ing  a  very  slight  change  of  location,  as  from  one  province  to  anothei, 
and  unaccompanied  b}7  any  striking  injury  to  the  Cinghalese  residents 
of  the  island,  is  still  objectionable  as  reducing  the  strictly  local  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  labor.  John  Ferguson,  in  the  Cevlon  Directory  for 
1898-99,  says  on  this  point:  “In  the  interests  of  this  colony  and  of  its 
great  tea  industry,  as  well  as  that  in  other  new  products  now  receiv¬ 
ing  attention,  apart  from  the  public  works  in  hand,  we  must  hope  that 
there  may  be  a  gradual  advance  in  arrivals  ot  Tamils  for  some  years 
to  come,  although  it  may  even  be  an  advantage  to  the  island  that  the 
local  native  population,  especially  Sinhalese  (Cinghalese),  should  more 
largely  share  in  the  earnings  for  work  on  plantations. 


POLYGAMY  AND  SLAVERY. 


The  author  above  quoted  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ceylon 
Observer,  an  old  resident  and  champion  ot  the  planting  interests  and 
a  high  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Ceylon.  I  met  him  m 
Colombo,  and  through  him  obtained  information  on  a  variety  of  per¬ 
tinent  topics.  Concerning  England  s  method  of  abolish  ng  slavery  n 
Cevlon  he  said:  “Slavery  was  abolished  here  by  proclamation,  but 
fifteen  years,  approximately,  between  1830  and  1815,  were  required 
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before  it  became  completely  effective.  There  was  provision  for  com¬ 
pensation.  but  most  of  the  slave  owners  did  not  exact  it.  The  amount 
paid  in  this  compensated  emancipation  was  consequently  small,  and  was 
received  almost  exclusively  by  the  poorest  of  the  slave  owners.  The 
slaves  had  been  well  treated,  their  burdens  were  light,  and  their  nomi¬ 
nal  liberation  made  little  difference  in  the  domestic  relations,  the 
ex-slaves  remaining  as  servants,  and  generally  treated  precisely  as 
before.  ” 

Concerning  polygamy  he  said:  “The  English  do  not  meddle  at  all 
with  Mohammedan  polygamy.  It  is  part  of  that  religion;  but  the 
practice  has  been  decreasing  and  may  die  out  on  account  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  expense  which  it  involves.  Among  the  Cinghalese  the  associated 
practice  of  polyandry  existed  as  a  custom.  With  consent  of  the  Cin¬ 
ghalese  leaders  polyandry  was  abolished  fifty  years  ago  by  ordinance. 
But  the  legislation  was  far  ahead  of  the  times.  The  mass  of  the 
people  knew  nothing  of  the  statute  aud  followed  old  customs.  Finally, 
twenty  years  ago,  another  ordinance  became  necessary,  recognizing 
polyandry  during  the  period  and  legitimatizing  issue.” 

PROSPEROUS  AND  REASONABLY  CONTENTED. 

The  Cinghalese  are  free  from  famines  and  epidemics,  industrious  and 
well-employed.  They  are  apparently  prosperous  and  happy  in  spite 
of  the  habit  of  growling,  wnich  may  be  accepted  as  eviaence  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  Anglicised. 

Ce}don  as  a  colony  pays;  that  is,  its  receipts  readily  meet  its  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  its  possession,  instead  of  involving  any  drain  on  the  impe¬ 
rial  treasury,  is  a  financial  gain  to  England. 

Though  it  contains  3,000,000  of  Asiatics,  its  affairs  are  so  well  regu¬ 
lated  and  its  docile  population  has  so  little  real  cause  for  discontent 
that  a  single  regiment  constitutes  Great  Britain’s  military  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  island.  The  force  in  Ceylon  in  1898  was  composed  of  1,483 
Europeans  and  238  natives.  There  is  also  a  volunteer  regiment,  paid 
for  by  the  island,  which  in  1898  numbered  nearly  1,100,  including  offi¬ 
cers,  made  up  of  British-born  Eurasians,  Malays,  Tamils,  Cinghalese, 
and  others,  and  a  police  force  of  1,600  men,  of  whom  only  42  are 
Europeans. 

The  English  in  Ceylon,  as  in  India,  have  respected  the  rights,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  religions  of  the  natives,  and  have  increased  local  prosperity, 
while  expanding  imperial  trade  by  creating  extensive  public  works, 
which  have  developed  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  colonies. 
India  imports  more  from  Great  Britain  than  any  nation  of  the  world, 
and  stands  third  in  exports,  being  surpassed  (1895)  only  by  the  United 
States  and  France. 

The  lessons  taught  by  India  are  many  and  valuable,  but  when  I 
traveled  through  it  in  the  spring  it  was  cursed  with  famine,  plague, 
cholera,  smallpox,  dust,  and  heat,  aud  its  external  appearance  and  the 
condition  of  its  people  forbade  its  use  as  a  shining  example  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  obviously  well-managed  colony.  Attractive  Ceylon  fur¬ 
nished  much  greater  inspiration  to  the  study  and  emulation  of  British 
colonial  methods. 

The  English  policy  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  natives,  which 
includes  teaching  them  systematically  the  English  language,  is  clearly, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  which  the  United  States  should  adopt, 
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rather  than  the  Spanish  and  old  Dutch  policies  of  forbidding  the 
natives  instruction  in  the  language  of  the  dominating  whites  and  of 
keeping  them  ignorant  in  order  that  they  might  continue  docile. 
There  is  a  confession  involved  in  the  abandonment  by  the  Dutch  of 
this  policy. 

DEVELOPED  LUZON  CAN  EQUAL  JAVA  Olt  CEYLON. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Philippines  is  such  as  to  give  to 
the  islands  a  wonderful  variety  of  climates  and  temperatures  and  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  products.  Their  greatest  dimension  is 
along  the  north  and  south  line.  They  stretch  from  near  the  northern 
edge  of  the  torrid  zone  at  21  degrees  north  latitude  for  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  to  a  latitude  less  than  5  degrees  from  the  equator. 
Luzon  covers  nearly  twice  as  many  degrees  of  latitude  as  the  larger 
Java,  which  stretches  east  and  west.  It  is  also  farther  from  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  approaching  as  it  does  to  the  edge  of  the  temperate  zone, 
through  the  addition  of  the  low  temperature  contributed  by  the  alti¬ 
tudes  attained  by  its  hills  and  mountains  it  has  a  wide  range  of  prod¬ 
ucts — from  rice,  sugar,  and  coffee  to  tobacco  and  hemp,  from  tropical 
growths  to  many  which  flourish  in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  located 
in  the  same  volcano  belt  with  Java,  and  its  soil  on  this  account  dis¬ 
plays  the  same  extraordinary  fertility  and  productiveness.  It  has  as 
large  a  percentage  of  arable  land  and  as  favorable  conditions  of  sun 
and  rain,  and,  as  stated,  it  is  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  a  wider  diver¬ 
sity  of  crops  than  either  Java  or  Ceylon.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Luzon  should  not  be  developed  into  a  tropical  garden,  highly  and  sci¬ 
entifically  cultivated  like  Java  and  Ceylon,  just  as  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
just  as  prosperous  and  profitable  commercially,  with  people  at  least  as 
well  governed  and  just  as  well  fed  and  content. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  OUR  ASIATIC  POSSESSIONS 


is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  if  Luzon  did  not  belong  to  us  we  would 
still  be  able  to  offer  for  comparison  with  Java  and  Ceylon  an  island 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  fit  it  to  be 
developed  in  their  likeness,  and  distant  from  the  equator  almost  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  number  of  miles  as  the  Dutch  and  English  islands. 


Area. 

Latitude. 

50,800 

37,256 

25,365 

Between  6°  and  9°  south. 
Between  6°  and  10°  north. 
Between  6°  and  9J°  north. 

y  (■  s  ) 

Our  tropical  possessions  and  present  dependency  (Cuba)  are  so 
admirably  situated,  with  so  large  a  percentage  of  their  area  ]ust  within 
the  torrid  zone,  and  of  highly  diversified  surface,  that  not  merely  the 
products  of  the  temperate  zone,  but  some  portion  ot  its  health-giving 
atmosphere  may  be  found  within  their  limits.  In  other  words,  by 
judicious  use  of  their  altitudes  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  Luzon  are  readily  habitable  by  people  from  the  southern  portions 
of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  the  dictum  that  white  men  can  not 
live  and  flourish  under  the  equator  misses  its  application. 
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Islands  arranged  according  to  latitude,  the  figures  showing  degrees 
oi  north  latitude:  &  s 


Cuba . 

Oahu . 

Hawaii . 

Porto  Rico . . 

Luzon . 

Panuy . 

Cebu . 

Mindanao. . , 


Area  in 
square 
miles. 


•15,883 

000 

4,200 

3.GC8 

40,885 

4,000 

1,050 

37,250 


To  over  23  decrees  from  nearly  20  degrees. 
To  nearly  22  degrees  from  over  21  degrees. 
To  over  20  degrees  from  19  degrees. 

To  over  IS  degrees  from  hearly  18  degrees. 
To  over  18  degrees  from  nearly  13  degrees, 
lo  12  degrees  from  10  degrees, 

To  over  11  degrees  from  nearly  10  degrees. 
To  10  degrees  from  nearly  0  degrees. 


Luzoif  followedb  '^nda™'1  m°St  northern'  Then  in  size  coraes 
Painty,  on  which  Iloilo  is  situated,  is  a  little  larger  than  Hawaii, 
which  in  its  turn  somewhat  exceeds  Porto  Kic-o  in  area. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


ORIENTAL  LESSONS. 

HOW  TO  DISPOSE  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE  OP  -THE  PUBLIC  LANDS _ 

MORE  RAILWAYS  AND  BETTER  HOADS— CEYLON  AND  JAVA  TO  HOLD 
A  LANTERN  TO  GUIDE  LUZON’S  FOOTSTEPS— HUSTLE  NOT  THE  MOHAM- 
MEDAN. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

The  thorough  and  systematic  methods  pursued  in  Cevlon  of  survey- 

cefnln,?tv,t>1Df’rlmid  ‘5  everr  way  obtaining  accurate  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  public  lands,  and  then  oi  building  highways  and  railroads 
and  encouraging  ,n  every  conceivable  manner  the  opening  up  and 
cultivation  of  these  areas  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  Philippines 
Spain  had  title  at  the  tune  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  the  millions  of 
acies  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  islands  and  to  the  cultivated  areas 
the°  treaty**  fV®  ^'u  le§%.  Parted  "-ith  the  title  thereto.  By 

States  ^  f  P  a  1  these  pubhc  knds  were  ceded  to  the  United 

The  necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  examining  carefully  and 
speedily  into  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  monastic  oSders  to  the  vas t 
ti.uts  claimed  by  them  has  already  been  pointed  out;  but  this  exami¬ 
nation  may  be  made  naturally  aud  without  discrimination,  as  a  ncces- 

of  ^snownnpi°operty  8U1Tey’  development 

In  seeking  a  wise  disposition  of  the  land  question  (which  ranks  with 
the  labor  problem  in  importance  and  difficulty)  the  first  step  will  nat 
urally  lie  to  ascertain  accurately  what  lands  in  the  Philippines  have 

not  been  legally  alienated  by  the  Spanish  Government,  anl  a  "e  conse¬ 
quently  now  the  property  ot  the  United  States.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion  of  all  titles  and  of  all  claims  to  ownership,  based  upon  deeds  or 
S,tHd,Tdt^  possession,  will  be  necessary  to  fix  def¬ 
initely  the  land  held  under  private  ownership,  and  the  lines  separatino- 

UniKtates must  hff18  ec,cles‘astic.al  corporations  and  that  of  thf 
united  States  must  be  surveyed  and  authoritatively  laid  down 

It  will  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  cooperate 
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heartily  with  the  individual  landowners,  when  they  are  ascertained, 
in  the  improvement  of  both  the  private  and  the  public  lands.  The 
latter  are  to  be  accurately  and  rapidly  surveyed,  their  character  and 
productive  capacity  learned,  and  a  system  adopted  of  selling  or  leasing 
them  under  conditions  which  will  insure  their  highest  development 
through  the  thorough  and  scientific  cultivation  of  those  products  for 
which  in  each  case  the  soil  is  best  fitted. 


DEVELOP  RAILROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS. 


The  development  of  Java  and  Ceylon  is  largely  due  to  the  network 
of  railroads  and  connected  highways — broad,  hard,  smooth  roads — 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  islands,  and  are  gradually  opening  up 
every  nook  and  corner.  In  this  important  work  the  government  can, 
directly  or  indirectly,  most  effectively  cooperate.  The  extensive  rail¬ 
road  and  highway  system  in  Java  has  been  already  touched  upon.  In 
comparatively  small  Ceylon  there  were  over  297  miles  of  railroad  open 
in  1896,  the  construction  of  71  miles  in  addition  had  been  sanctioned, 
extension  of  152  miles  had  been  surveyed,  reported  on,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  secretary  of  state,  extensions  of  130  miles  had  been 
roughly  surveyed  and  estimated,  and  of  50  additional  miles  projected. 
The  planters  are  urging  the  construction  of  other  lines,  aggregating 
260  miles,  including  one  which  will  give  direct  communication  with 
India  by  way  of  Adam's  Reef.  The  government  operates  and  extends 
the  railroad  system  at  a  profit.  The  net  earnings  of  1896  were 
3,690,042  rupees.  There  has  been  a  profit  every  year  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  control  except  the  first  two,  1865  and  1866. 

The  same  vigor  is  shown  in  the  extension  of  roads.  In  1896 1,239,800 
rupees  were,  spent  upon  3,492  miles  of  road.  Since  18S3  an  average 
of  a  million  rupees  a  year  has  been  spenton  highways.  Between  that 
year  and  1896  nearly  a  thousand  miles  have  been  added  to  the  highly 
improved  (metalled)  roads.  The  system  has  also  the  benefit  <ita 
thoroughfares  ordinance,  imposing  a  poll  tax,  under  which  635,002 
persons  were  enrolled  in  Ceylon  in  1896  as  liable  to  perform  labor. 
The  construction  of  about  146  miles  of  new  highway  is  urgently  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  planters.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ferguson  says: 

Every  one  of  these  roads  would  be  of  meat  advantage  to  the  Sinhalese  cultivators 
and  viliaeers  apart  from  Sinhalese  and  Tamils  who  are  connected  with  planta¬ 
ins  Tfe  labor  force  saved  by  a  road  in  an  agricultural  district  is  immense,  and  a 
new  road  is  £  a  considerable  degree  a  gain  to  tire  whole  colony®  °‘ 
ital  is  its  soill  as  well  as  to  the  cultivators  directly  affected.  Besides  which  eiery 
mile  of  road  made  attracts  trade  and  population,  wayside  gardens,  and  boutiques 
multiply  anew  road,  too,  attracts  European  capital,  creates  or  draws  traffic  to  exist- 
iug  railways,  or  ultimately  facilitates  railway  extension. 

GOOD  ROADS  FOR  LUZON. 

Before  Luzon’s  resources  cun  bo  equally  developed  it  must  be  blessed 
with  railroads  and  highways  like  those  ot  Java  and  Ceylon.  Its  har¬ 
bors  alono-  the  sea  and  its  interior  waterways  give  it,  a  stai  t  in  facilities 
of  communication.  But  its  120  miles  of  railroad  must  be  multiplied 
and  it  must  be  opened  up  everywhere  by  a  system  of  good  loads  l 
place  of  its  present  wretched  apologies  for  such  highways,  the 
municipalities  of  Luzon  have  not  availed  themselves 
granted  bv  law  to  levy  a  tax  on  real  estate  tor  the  constiuction  ot  high 
wavs  and  other  public  improvements,  and  there  are  few  worse  roads 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Both  in  Java  and  Ceylon  a  poll  tax,  involving 
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the  liability  to  do  unpaid  work  for  the  public,  is  imposed  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  old  system  of  compulsory  labor.  So  in  Luzon  every  adult 
Filipino,  with  certain  exceptions,  was  under  obligation  to  give' to  the 
State  fifteen  days’  labor  a  year  or  commute  the  service  by  money. 
But  much  of  the  fund  thus  collected  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
purpose,  and  the  road  work  done  by  individual  Filipinos  was  not  sys¬ 
tematically  and  effectively  utilized,  and  from  its  haphazard  application 
was  practically  wasted.  Through  the  authorized  municipal  tax  and 
through  judicious  use  of  the  unpaid  workmen,  commuting  their  poll 
tax,  Luzon  should  readily  equip  itself  with  a  system  of  good  roads,  a 
monument  to  compulsory  human  labor  which  will  bless  the  workmen. 

The  Government  will  wisely  foster  in  every  way  the  planting  interest 
on  the  island  and  agricultural  development.  “In  all  that  concerns  the 
prosperity  and  social  advancement  of  the  people,”  says  Mr.  Ferguson, 
“its  influence  can  not  be  overestimated;  for  to  those  districts  where 
its  direct  benefits  in  the  dissemination  of  wealth  through  laborers 
artificers,  cartmen,  exchange  of  products,  etc.,  do  not  reach,  there 
come  the  votes  of  surplus  revenue  due  to  planting,  opening  up  roads 
lestoring  irrigation  tanks,  building  schools,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries, 
and  otherwise  providing  the  means  of  material  and  moral  progress.  In 
such  districts  no  public  money  could  be  spent  were  it  not  for  the 
increased  and  increasing  revenue  created  by  the  planting  enterprise  ” 


FOSTER  BOTANICAL  AND  CULTURE  GARDENS. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  facilities  of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation  the  Government  can  aid  in  the  full  development  of  the  aori- 
cultural  resources  of  the  island  by  fostering  culture  gardens  wliere 
experiments  may  be  constantly  made  tending  to  improve  the  quality 
ot  present  products  of  Luzon  and  to  indicate  new  and  valuable  growths 
not  now  cultivated,  for  which  the  soil  may  be  adapted.  The  experi- 
ence  ot  both  Java  and  Ceylon,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  indicates 
the  danger  ot  reliance  upon  a  single  great  staple.  The  coffee  blio-ht 
was  on  this  account  an  almost  irretrievable  disaster  to  Ceylon  and 
under  present  conditions  of  prosperity  too  much  reliance  is, ‘it  is’ con¬ 
ceded,  p  aced  upon  tea  planting-.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  ot  Luzon,  in  connection  with  its  larger  area,  endows 
it  with  greater  capacities  for  the  cultivation  of  diversified  crops  than 
are  given  to  Ceylon. 

It!s  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  so  dispose  of  thepublie  lands 
as  to  build  up,  in  connection  with  present  private  landowners,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  progressive  aggregation  of  planters,  corresponding  to  the 
men  u  ho  were  attracted  to  Java  by  the  money  advances  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  ot  law  material  furnished  by  the  culture  system,  and  to  Ceylon 
by  the  gratuitous  land  grants  at  first,  cheap  land  always,  and  the 
encouragement  and  fostering  care  of  the  Government 
pLi  6  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  Planters’  Association 

in  Ceylon  is  atti  lbuted  much  of  the  island’s  prosperity.  Conan  Doyle 
referring  to  the  manner  in  which  these  men  rallied  from  the  blow 
administered  by  the  coffee  disease,  says: 

. oftei?  1S  ^  tlmt  men  have  heart  when  their  one  great  industry  is  withered 
o  1  ear  up  in  a  few  years  another  as  rich  to  take  its  place,  and  the  tea  fields  of  Cevlon 
,nonfum!fnt  t0,  COW  as  is  the  «on  at  Waterloo  My story Concerns 
,da^  of  c.offee  Panting  in  Ceylon,  before  a  rotting  fungus  drove  a  whok 

whic^kSgSy hav'Tver^n?116  °f  ^  greateSt  Commercial  victories 
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Culture  experiments,  careful,  scientific,  long-continued,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  triumph  which  Conan  Doyle  thus  eulogizes.  The  old 
botanical  garden  in  Manila,  long  neglected,  can  easily  be  made  to  rival 
those  at  Buitenzorg  and  Peradenya,  with  culture  gardens  for  products 
of  the  low-lying  soil  of  the  island  similar  to  those  attached  to  the 
famous  botanical  gardens  of  Java  and  Ceylon.  Then  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Luzon  a  suitable  spot  (as  in  Benguet  province)  for 
the  experimental  culture  of  growths  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  higher 
altitudes,  like  the  culture  grounds  at  Tjibodas,  on  Salak  Mountain  in 
Java,  and  at  Hakgala  and  Anaradhapura  in  Ceylon. 

The  Philippines  extend  through  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  are 
endowed  with  such  a  wonderful  diversity  of  climatic  conditions  that 
the  culture  gardens  can  not  be  limited  to  Luzon,  but  must  stretch  a 
carefully  located  series  of  stations  as  far  south  as  Sulu. 

The  Spanish  created  a  Manila  School  of  Agriculture  in  188T,  and 
established  experiment  stations  at  various  points,  but  failed  to  push 
the  enterprise  to  successful,  practical  results. 

MAKE  HASTE  SLOWLY  IN  REMODELING  THE  MOHAMMEDAN. 

On  other  points  of  doubt  in  our  Philippines  problem  besides  the 
vital  ones  of  land  and  labor  Java  and  Ceylon  speak  with  equal  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Concerning  Mohammedan  polygamy  they  say:  Ignore  it, 
permit  it  to  die  out  naturally,  as  a  barbarous  and  costly  luxury ,  with  the 
increase  of  modern  influences  in  the  environment  of  the  man  who  may, 
if  he  can  afford  it,  have  many  wives.  Concerning  slavery  of  the  mild 
type  that  prevails  in  the  Philippines  they  say:  While  not  countenanc¬ 
ing  it  (and  never  forgetting  that  the  Constitution  does  not  permit  it  to 
exist),  do  not  be  impatient  if  its  complete  abolition  is  not  accomplished 
in  twenty  minutes.  “  Britons  can  never  be  slaves”  and  “the  slave’s 
fetters  drop  from  him  as  soon  as  he  passes  under  the  British  flag. 
Yet  Ceylon  was  fifteen  years  a  British  possession  before  the  abolition  ot 
slavery  was  proclaimed,  and  another  fifteen  years  and  a  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  were  required  to  make  the  proclamation  effective.  I  he  sugges¬ 
tion  of  compensated  emancipation  in  General  Bates’  agreement  with 
the  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  in  line  with  the  precedents.  Both  Java  and  Cey¬ 
lon  offered  to  compensate  the  slave  owners,  though  in  both  cases,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  they  managed  to  accomplish  emancipation  with  the 
payment  of  very  little  cash.  I  was  told  by  a  British  official  in  Singa¬ 
pore  that  at  the  present  time  through  compensated  emancipation  Eng¬ 
land  is  slowly  making  Britons  (who  can  never  be  slaves)  ot  a  section 
of  the  population  of  Zanzibar. 

USE  THE  NATIVES  AS  CIVIL  OFFICIALS  AND  AS  SOLDIERS. 

Java  and  Ceylon  not  only  advise  the  most  considerate  treatment  of 
the  natives  in  ail  relations  with  them— protection  of  their  means  of 
support  and  their  employment  wherever  possible  in  civil  official  posi¬ 
tions— but  also  give  a  hint  concerning  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be 
safely  utilized  in  the  military  force  as  auxiliaries.  Two-thirds  ot  the 
Dutch  army  in  Netherlands  India  are  natives.  The  single  imperial 
regiment  in  Ceylon  has  over  200  natives  associated  with  it,  and  by  its 
side  is  a  volunteer  regiment  of  Ceylon  Asiatics.  (Spain,  pnoi  to  t  e 
last  insurrection  maintained  in  the  Philippines  a  civil  guard  number¬ 
ing  3,482  and  an  army  of  13,291,  of  whom  only  2,210  were  Europeans.) 
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Exclusively  European  officers  are  employed  ns  a  natural  safeguard 
and  ns  a  similar  precaution  native  troops  are  stationed  elsewhere  than 
1  ft  eif.  . 'ac  province.  Java  and  Ceylon  suggest  for  the  Philippines, 
alter  the  islands  are  quieted  and  on  a  genuine  peace  footino-,  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  natives  as  auxiliaries,  with  American  officers,  and  with 
iagnlog  and  Visayan  soldiers  stationed  in  the  southern  Philippines 
and  Moro  soldiers  in  the  Tagalog  and  Visayan  islands.  The  .rood 
policy  of  the  immediate  use  of  native  troops,  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Macabebes,  arming  them  at  first,  perhaps,  with  an  inferior  rifle  using 
different  ammunition  from  the  Regular  Army  supply  and  difficult  to 
leplenish  by  deserters,  has  been  strongly  urged  in  conversation  with 
me  by  several  capable  army  officers. 

The  teaching  of  the  Dutch  and  English  policies  in  the  Java  and 
Ceylon  of  to-day  is  that  American  welfare  and  that  of  the  Filipinos 
coincide  and  are  promoted  together;  that  whatever  advances  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  ot  the  Philippines  will  benefit  the  Republic  also,  and  that 
the  nation  can  not  permanently  and  with  success  selfishly  separate  its 
interests  from  those  of  the  islands,  but  must  profit  by  sharing  in  the 
•md  develop'1*7 ’  W"Ieh  m  cooPerat;ion  with  the  Filipinos  it  will  create 

.  ev™7  stfP  the  present  stage  of  Luzon’s  development  the  cxpe- 
lienee  ot  Ceylon  and  Java  will  repay  study  F 

If  the  uses  to  which  the  precedents  of  the  Dutch  aud  English  islands 
f l  m-n^h?Uti  SUPerflfClaTy  suggested  by  me,  are  systematically  and 
thoioughly  developed,  Java  and  Ceylon  may  hold  a  lantern  to  guide 
Luzon  s  footsteps  in  safety  over  many  a  dark  and  difficult  path. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


MANILA'S  FUTURE. 


™  ALL  °THER  ASUTIC  «TIES  IN  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY—  OUR 
o  mNAL  CITV— : NEEDS  CLEANSING,  SMOOTH  STREETS,  MORE 
SCHOOLS,  FEWER  SALOONS — ITS  UNIQUE  ATTRACTIONS. 


[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star.] 

In  transforming  Luzon  into  another  Java  or  Ceylon  Manila  will  of 
course,  enjoy  a  corresponding  development,  displaying  all  the  nmnici- 
pal  merits  and  avoiding  all  the  municipal  blunders  of  the  great  cities 
ot  the  East  The  attractions  of  Colombo  and  Batavia,  of  Bombay 
Madias,  and  Calcutta,  of  Singapore,  Hongkong,  and  Shanghai  are  to 
evef°tteeddanid  1'eP1'od"ced  J.n.tfie  model  capital  of  the  Orieft.  What- 
evei  tends  to  make  these  cities  healthful,  whatever  renders  them  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  whatever  gives  them  increasing  prosperity  is  to  be  adopted 

bettered  ffpssibie  and  applied  in  the  development  of  Manila. 

tue  The  Kfr  , I!’eans  health  >s  the  first  municipal  vir- 
tue.  ihe  filth  which  breeds  cholera  and  the  plague  is  to  be  the  ohioct 
of  incessant  assault  Municipal  housekeeping  if  to  be  ebaracterizec 
by  ™e  use  of  abundant  soap  and  water.  uu-ceiizea 

HioM  |  utch  the  English  have  performed  the  miracle  of  compellino- 
&  quKto"  °f  a 
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TO  BE  CLEANED  AND  PURIFIED. 

Our  Asiatic  metropolis  will  lend  itself  as  well  to  thorough  and  sci¬ 
entific  drainage  and  is  as  easily  furnished  with  an  ample  and  whole¬ 
some  water  supply  as  any  of  the  cities  enumerated. 

Like  all  of  them  but  Hongkong,  Manila  lies  practically  at  the  sea 
level.  There  is  no  general  sewerage  system,  though  in  the  old  city 
sewer  connections  have  been  made  contrary  to  law  with  the  extensive 
surface  drainage  system  emptying  into  the  moat.  The  “dry  earth” 
or  night-soil  bucket  system  which  has  been  introduced  and  enforced 
by  the  American  authorities  is  expected  to  solve  one  part  of  the  sani¬ 
tation  problem,  while  a  reduction  or  cremation  plant  will  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  immediate  future  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  garbage. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  a  philanthropist  of  the  last  century 
Manila  is  supplied  with  water  of  very  good  quality  from  the  San 
Mateo  River,  the  pumping  station  being  over  8  miles  outside  the 
walled  city.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  use 
water  from  free  public  hydrants,  and  in  addition  all  the  streets  are 
sprinkled  without  cost,  and  all  barracks  and  schools  and  man}7  churches 
and  public  buildings  have  free  water.  A  small  percentage  of  property 
owners  pay  a  water  rent,  and  a  tax  on  meat  sold  at  the  markets  has 
oaid  the  remaining  expense.  The  American  task  in  this  connection  is 
one  of  development,  improvement,  aud  adornment,  and  not  of  original 
creation. 


SMOOTH  STREETS  AND  IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

If  it  requires  cleanliness  of  the  individual  the  municipality  must 
itself  keep  in  perfect  order  the  public  spaces,  the  streets,  and  parks. 
The  irregular  stones  of  that  part  of  Manila  which  is  paved  give  a  street 
surface  which  can  not  be  perfectly  cleansed,  which  jolts  and  wears  the 
wheels  of  lighter  vehicles,  and  which  harmonizes  with  and  serves  as  a 
defense  for  the  abominable  means  of  public  transportation  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  people.  Sanitary  considerations  require  that  the 
streets  of  Manila  shall,  like  those  of  the  other  capitals  of  the.  East,  be 
smooth  and  hard;  esthetic  and  economic  considerations  point  in  the 
same  direction.  And  when  they  have  had  the  proper  effect  the  xough 
stones  and  the  irregular  unpaved  surfaces  will  disappear,  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  dirty  carromattas  and  other  public  vehicles  will  give  way 
to  cabs,  ’rickshaws,  bicycles,  and  automobiles,  The  carromatta  men 
need  not  go  out  of  business  with  the  advent  of  the  ’rickshaw,  but, 
cleansed  and  purified  and  improved  as  to  their  vehicles,  they  can  shaie 
the  carrying  trade  with  the  rickshaw  men,  like  the  gharry  drivers  of 
Sino-apore.  The  dirty  mule-drawn  street  cars  must  make  way  tor  the 
underground  electric  system.  In  no  other  respect  does  Manila  com¬ 
pare  less  favorably  with  the  attractive  cities  of  the  Orient  than  in  the 
condition  of  its  streets  and  in  its  means  of  public  transportation.  A 
reform  in  this  respect  can  not  be  accomplished  too  quickly. 

The  well-regulated  tropical  city  has  within  easy  reach,  tor  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  its  people,  breathing  places,  sanatoriums,  in  the  hills 
or  mountains,  where  the  lungs  can  be  refurnished  with  oxygen  and 
new  vigor  given  to  the  languid  dweller  at  the  sea  level  in  the  Iiopics. 
Colombo  seeks  fresh  air  in  the  hills  at  Kandy  or  in  the  mountains  at 
Nuwera  Eliya.  Batavia  refreshes  itself  at  Buitenaorg  or  at  some 
S.  Doc.  432 - 5* 
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!  sanatorium  like  Sindanglaya  or  Tosari.  Singapore, 
pifw'TrV6501  °  ,,lts  ow?’  has  recourse  to  Ceylon  or  Java.  Tin 
mer  inf  nori'eeV16  "«■  ,suPP1‘ed  with  refuges  from  the  heat  of  sum 
en  In,  P-"i°TeImS’  SlmIa,  ai'd  other  hill  stations.  For  central  am! 
eastern  Asia  Japan  serves  as  a  cooling-off  place. 

A  AVEALTIT  OF  HEALTII  AND  PLEASURE  RESORTS. 

Manila  has  close  at  hand  and  soon  to  be  in  quick  communication 
with  it  a  wonderful  variety  of  sites  suitable  for  sanatoriuius.  Moun 
tuns  lulls,  and  lakes  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  At  the  mouth  of 
Manila  Bay  lies  mountainous  Oorregidor,  demonstrated  through  its 

d  IT  r01'  h°Sp,tal  l,urP°ses  to  be  aIwf‘Vs  cool  and  health 
tul  the  ideal  site  ot  a  summer  resort,  which  mingles  in  desirable  pro 
poi  tions  the  atmosphere  of  the  hills  and  of  the  sea.  Within  easy  reach 

waih  eth»„hte  r.  plcfa^que  mountain  towns,  like  Maiaiay 

ith  the  watei  fall  of  Botocan,  600  feet  high  and  60  feet  wide  -is 
additional  attraction.  A  20-mile  ride  in  any  direction  from  Manila  will 

fh'  MsqIburbMPre  AUre’  “if  drh'-C<1  mixture  ot  smand  mountain 
fntm-e  wii  i,  bSf  'essence  the  business  man  of  the  Manila  of  the 

Safe™  5  JWS3  isa  Ef 

Forty-five  miles  south  of  Manila  is  Lake  Bombon,  with  a  most  inter 


elCTati™°of  <k00d  feet*  aboTO^^sea'levtJ1  and"hZ°n’ ^  ^S^Se”era* 

A  steamer  ride  of  li  miles  up  the  Pasig  River  from  Manila  brings 
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one  to  Laguna  dc  Bay,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  25  miles  long  by  21  miles  broad.  Its  eastern  shore  line  rises  in 
mountains,  and  at  one  of  its  southern  ports  some  famous  hot  springs 
issue. 

Luzon’s  great  lake. 

When  in  Manila  last  winter  I  made  the  Pasig-Laguna  de  Bay -Hot 
Springs  trip  on  a  quartermaster’s  launch,  which  towed  two  heavily 
laden  cascoes.  It  was  on  that  day  in  January  when  our  troops  and 
gunboats  made  the  second  and  final  capture  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  most 
important  lake  port,  Strong  resistance  was  expected,  but  our  plan 
of  attack  leaked  out  (as  nearly  all  have  done  in  the  past),  and  the 
insurgents  abandoned  the  town  just  before  our  troops  arrived,  and  not 
a  hostile  shot  was  fired  in  resistance.  At  Calamba,  the  terminus  at 
that  time  of  the  run  of  the  quartermaster’s  launch,  where  it  lay  over 
night  before  starting  on  the  return  trip,  I  saw  our  victorious  gun¬ 
boats,  including  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  which  has  done  such  effective 
work  on  the  lake  and  elsewhere  in  operations  against  the  Filipinos.  I 
met  also  some  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  movement  then  in  prog¬ 
ress  against  the  concentrated  Filipino  force  in  Cavite  Province  south 
of  Manila,  one  column  of  the  aggressive  Americans  moving  from 
Calamba.  Among  these  officers  were  Dr.  Wales  and  Dr.  T.  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  of  Washington.  This  trip,  taken  at  that  time,  brought  one  in 
touch  with  the  most  important  military  operations  then  in  progress 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  addition  furnished  two  days  of  interesting 
experiences  on  the  lake  and  in  the  Pasig. 

A  TRIP  UI*  THE  PASIG. 

The  so-called  Pasig  River  is  the  short,  narrow,  and  swift  outlet  of 
the  Laguna  de.Bay,  by  which  its  overflow  reaches  Manila  Bay  and  the 
ocean.  Near  and  at  its  mouth  it  separates  the  old  walled  city  of 
Manila  from  Binondo,  the  modern  business  city.  Starting  from  the 
custom-house  landing,  the  view  from  the  launch  discloses  on  one  side 
the  gray  walls  and  battlements  of  a  middle-age  stronghold,  with  con¬ 
vent  roofs  and  upper  stories  rising  even  above  the  walls.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  abundant  small  shipping  of  Manila,  including  square-ended, 
pole-propelled  cargo  lighters  and  native  dugout  canoes,  landing  places, 
official  buildings,  and  business  establishments.  Near  the  water’s  edge 
in  front  of  the  walled  city,  at  a  point  where  it  is  pierced  by  a  gate  open-, 
ing,  stands  a  monument  to  Magellan,  in  the  inclosure  about  which  river- 
washed  clothes  are  drying.  Now  the  launch  passes  under  the  Bridge 
of  Spain,  an  impressive  structure  of  stone  and  iron,  connecting  old 
Manila  and  Binondo,  always  crowded,  always  interesting.  From  its 
mouth  clear  to  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  the  Pasig  shows 
every  minute  on  one  side  or  the  other  some  object  of  interest,  some 
historic  point  or  building,  some  characteristic  scene,  or  some  pictur¬ 
esque  bit  of  scenery.  Here  one  passes  the  spacious  insane  asylum 
buildings  on  an  island  in  the  river.  Here  one  sees  at  the  water’s  edge 
in  the  suburbs  of  Malacanan  the  summer  palace  of  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  the  Philippines,  now  the  residence  of  General  Otis, 
which  is  accessible  both  from  the  river,  over  which  it  projects  a  bal¬ 
cony  at  its  back,  and  by  carriage  at  its  front,  through  the  tropical  gar¬ 
den  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides. 
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PALACE  AND  BREWERY. 

Through  the  development  of  modern  conditions  this  noted  building 
now  finds  itself  in  inconvenient  proximity  to  a  great  brewery,  which 
looks  out  upon  the  river  and  fills  the  air  with  smoke.  Now  we  see  the 
long  ropewalk  and  the  hospitals  at  Santa  Mesa  in  the  vicinity  where 
the  first  shot  of  the  Filipino  war  was  fired,  and  an  officer  on  the  launch 
points  out  the  place  where  the  first  American  was  killed  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  which  followed.  Santa  Ana  comes  into  view,  with  the  Spanish 
town  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  as  we  travel  from  ocean  to  lake, 
and  on  the  other  side  picturesque  collections  of  huts  constitute  the 
native  town.  . 

Santa  Ana’s  old  church  shows  conspicuously,  as  seen  from  the  Pasig, 
and  the  town  pushes  large  buildings  and  fine  residences  to  the  very 
edo-e  of  the  river.  Here  native  laundries  arc  in  full  operation  on  stone 
steps  descending  to  the  river,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  men  are  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  operation.  If  the  male  Filipino  will  do  laundry  work  and 
the  back-breaking  labor  of  rice  cultivation  he  should  be  found  ready 
to  work  at  anything.  Here  a  treadmill,  worked  by  boys,  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  water’s  edge,  serving  the  purpose  of  the  Egyptian  shaduf 
in  raising  water  from  the  river  with  which  to  flood  the  rice  fields. 
Now  we  see  a  carabao  or  water  buffalo  drawing  the  plow  in  a.  field  on 
the  bank.  At  this  point  a  two-storied  Filipino  dwelling  Is  being 
transported  exclusively  by  human  muscle  to  another  location. 

FORTRESS-LIKE  SAN  PEDRO  MAC  ATI. 

At  San  Pedro  Macati  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  church,  but  the 
conspicuous  sight  is  the  old  Spanish  barracks,  whose  high  stone  walls 
project  fortress-like  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  The  native  huts 
along  the  bank  are  mainly  of  bamboo  thatched  with  nipa  palm,  but 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  some  of  them  present  a  patchwork 
appearance,  being  of  varied  material,  in  which  tin  cans  enter  as  a 
factor,  as  in  the  pauper  settlement  at  the  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
The  banana  is  the  tropical  tree  most  frequently  seen.  Many  kilns  are 
visible,  used  for  making  brick  and  native  pottery,  most  of  them  shaped 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  one  resembling  a  flume  stretched  along  the  hillside. 
Native  canoes  shoot  past,  in  many  cases  filled  with  cans  of  cocoanut 
oil.  Little  bamboo  landings  project  into  the  water  from  which  the 
patient  fisherman  throws  his  net  hour  after  hour,  satisfied  with  the 
catch  of  a  few  small  fish  as  his  day’s  work.  Now  we  see  the  front  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  stone  edifice  on  the  bank  leading  at  one  side  to  a 
cavern  cut  from  the  solid  rock.  Numerous  explanations  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  were  given,  which  represented  it  as  everything  from  a  Chinese 
temple  to  the  whimsical  work  of  a  crazy  Spanish  princess. 

SHELL-BATTERED  PASIG. 

Near  the  junction  with  the  lake  is  Pasig  village,  which,  like  almost 
all  of  the  towns  along  the  river,  is  sadly  battered  by  shot  and  shell. 
The  pretentious  houses  on  both  sides  of  one  whole  street  are  in  ruins. 
The  Americans  quickly  seized  control  of  the  Pasig,  retained  it  by  hard 
fighting  in  which  the  gunboats  did  good  work,  and  thus  severed  direct 
and  easy  communication  between  tne  insurgents  north  and  south  of 
Manila.  The  scenery  beyond  Pasig  village  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  land  and  its  inhabitants  give  way  only  gradually  and  reluctantly 
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to  the  unbroken  water  of  the  lake.  On  both  sides  of  the  Pasig’s  chan¬ 
nel  is  a  vast  area  of  marshy  ground,  covered  completely  by  water  in 
the  rainy  season,  now  cultivated  by  wading  men  aided  by  numerous 
carabao,  which  are  here  seen  in  herds  that  include  many  calves.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  white  birds,  cranes  and  gulls,  fill  the  air.  At  the  lake  mouth 
of  the  Pasig  is  Napindam  village,  whose  people  live  in  bamboo  houses 
built  on  piles,  and  in  long  canoes,  and  who  supervise  the  acres  of  elab¬ 
orate  fisn  traps  through  which  the  launch  winds  before  reaching  the 
open  waters  of  the  lake. 

THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OP  LUZON. 

Los  Banos,  the  lake  port,  where  the  hot  springs  are  found,  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  Calamba,  In  old  times  a  fine  Spanish  sanatorium  was 
situated  here.  The  extensive  buildings  of  this  hospital  resort  still 
remain  in  part,  and  are  used  as  officers”  quarters  and  barracks  by  the 
company  of  American  soldiers  stationed  here.  The  old  church  is  util¬ 
ized  as  a  storehouse  for  commissary  supplies.  The  native  village  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  a  single  street  lined  with  huts  and  little  booths,  which 
did  a  brisk  trade  in  bananas  and  oranges.  There  are  numerous  hot 
springs,  some  of  them  of  great  volume.  Two  or  three  issue  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  its  surface  at  points  near 
the  shore  shows  that  the  hot  water  gushes  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  mingles  with  its  waters. 

Manila  is  thus  wonderfully  endowed  by  nature  with  easily  accessible 
health  resorts,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay  with  Corregidor  at  its  mouth, 
having  only  a  few  miles  eastward  a  large  lake  with  hot  springs  equal 
to  those  in  Arkansas  at  its  edge,  with  mountains  and  hills  and  pictur¬ 
esque  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  almost  every  direc¬ 
tion,  with  a  wonderfully  interesting  volcano,  Taal,  only  45  miles  away, 
and  with  the  volcanoes  Bulusan  and  Mayon,  with  its  accompanying 
sulphur  springs,  to  be  rendered  accessible  by  the  future  railroad  of 
south  Luzon. 

Not  only  will  Manila  have  an  ample  supply  of  health  resorts,  but 
nature  has  so  favored  it  that  it  will  not  be  a  herculean  task  of  sewer¬ 
age,  drainage,  improved  water  supply,  and  general  cleansing  to  render 
the  city  itself  attractive  from  its  comparative  healthfulness. 

UNIQUE  ATTRACTIONS  OP  MANILA. 

Manila  possesses  some  features  of  unique  interest.  It  can  show  to 
the  tourist  a  Spanish  walled  city  of  the  middle  ages,  with  moat  and 
bastions,  fort,  and  dungeons,  and  with  palaces,  churches,  and  residences 
of  Spanish  architecture  and  suggesting  nothing  else  than  a  Spanish 
town.  There  will  not  be  seen  anywhere  a  greater  mixture  of  races 
than  in  Binondo,  the  cosmopolitan,  modern,  business  section  of  Manila, 
where  Asia,  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  come  together. 
Tobacco  factories  furnish  Asiatic  rivals  in  interest  to  those  of  Seville 
and  Habana.  Native  markets  supply  scenes  of  unique  interest  to  the 
European  or  American.  When  “this  cruel  wrar  is  over”  and  a  period 
of  peaceful  development  follows  the  series  of  struggles  which  have 
cursed  Luzon  and  checked  progress  in  Manila,  the  fine  gardens  about 
the  handsome  residences  of  Manila,  now  in  many  cases  neglected,  will 
blossom  and  bloom  in  tropical  luxuriance.  A  traction  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  care  bestowed  on  its  vegetation  by  Honolulu  (which  lies  on  the 
ary  side  of  Oahu)  will  render  Manila  a  tropical  paradise. 
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AMERICAN  HOTELS  AND  BANKS  NEEDED. 


Among  the  city’s  conspicuous  needs  are  one  or  more  carefully  man¬ 
aged,  clean,  and  comfortable  American  hotels.  A  strong  national 
bank,  with  American  correspondents  in  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  is  as 
necessary  to  Manila  as  it  is  for  the  reaping  of  the  full  benefits  by 
Americans  of  the  vastly  increased  trade  with  Asia,  which  the  United 
States  is  to  enjoy.  The  bankers  are  the  money-makers  of  Asia.  We 
must  create  and  use  our  own  merchant  marine  and  our  own  banking 
system  in  the  competition  for  Asiatic  trade.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
that  the  American  shall  continue  to  find  his  gold  dollar  worth  less  in 
silvei  in  the  banks  of  Manila  than  in  the  banks  of  any  other  lartre 
Asiatic  city.  6 

Manila  Bay  is  much  too  large  for  a  safe  harbor  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  A  perfected  harbor  improvement,  such  as  that  which  has 
built  up  Colombo,  is  much  to  be  desired.  Botanical  and  culture  crar- 
dens  like  those  of  Buitenzorg,  Peradenya,  Calcutta,  Penang,  and  Sing¬ 
apore  are  to  be  fostered  in  Manila,  not  only,  as  already  pointed  out, 
fora  useful,  practical,  economic  purpose  in  the  highest  development 
ot  the  agricultural  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  island,  but  also  as 
providing  an  attractive  park  and  breathing  place,  both  for  resident 
and  tourist  visitor. 


The  botanical  gardens  and  the  waterworks  reservoir,  beautiful  as 
at  Singapore,  should  add  new  drives  to  that  provided  along  the  water’s 
edge  outside  the  walled  city  by  the  famous  Luneta. 


MORE  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES;  FEWER  SALOONS. 

Health  of  mind  will  receive  attention,  as  well  ns  health  of  body 
Manila  will  share  with  all  Luzon  the  benefits  of  a  system  of  thorough 
public  education.  The  efiorts  to  establish  a  public  library,  initiated 
by  public-spirited  Mrs.  Greenlcaf,  should  reap  deserved  success,  and 
the  reading  facilities  provided  for  the  soldiers  through  the  Y  M  C  A 
by  the  beneficence  of  Miss  Helen  Gould  will  serve  a  very  usefui 
purpose.  J 

While  increasing  its  churches,  its  schools,  and  its  public  libraries, 
Manila  can  afford  to  reduce  the  number  of  its  saloons,  and  to  deprive 
those  that  are  permitted  to  remain  of  some  of  the  conspicuous  and 
ostentatious  proclamations  of  their  presence,  which  last  winter  offended 
the  ear  and  eye  on  the  main  street  of  Manila.  Asiatic  cities  have  the 
moi  it  of  forbidding  vice  to  flaunt  itself  openly  before  the  public.  The 
shop  where  the  national  intoxicant  is  sold  is  as  quiet  and  orderly  as  the 
re,°nl.u„  1  b?  f  ?  °f  “T!  ot7r  Pr0.d“ct-  The  brothels  are  isolated  and 
?h  ?dih-mr,d  abuut  W!th  restrictions  to  the  last  degree, 
the  S  cint  “touted  man  nor  the  courtesan  brushes  against  you  in 
the  Sheets  01  loudly  proclaims  presence  in  a  public  house  In  visiting 

mfsTromd,  ‘h®  lils‘  months  1  ®w  no  man  bolster? 

at  the  Pef k  ;  7 10  °UtS  ule  0t  Mllnila  excePt  0,,e  Iing>ish  soldier 
Wf-Wlo  Hongkong  who  was  promptly  and  unceremoniously 

for  hhf cmdftion  Slgh  by  °the1'  soIdiers’  'rith  Regies  by  them 

rosnonsi'we1  nffl"hiich  5“  iBir?ady  l'ec,eived  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
firm  I  Mill  officials,  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government  with  a 
him  hand,  ft  is  not  a  reformatory  movement  which  will  clash  with 
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local  public  sentiment,  like  a  campaign  against  cock  fighting,  for 
instance.  Neither  the  Spaniard  nor  the  Filipino  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  getting  drunk  in  public. 

PRESERVE  AMERICAN  PRESTIGE. 

Outside  of  the  moral  question,  there  is  a  consideration  of  national 
self-respect  and  international  prestige.  An  essential  of  the  proper 
relation  between  the  American  and  the  Filipino  is  that  the  latter  shall 
respect  the  former  and  give  him  his  confidence.  Of  so  much  importance 
was  it  considered  by  the  Dutch  that  the  Javanese  should  habitually 
look  up  to  them  that,  we  are  told  in  Miss  Scidmore’s  work  on  Java, 
the  resident  can  order  any  planter  or  trader  out  of  his  domain  who 
“  does  anything  to  compromise  the  superior  standing  or  prestige  of 
the  white  people.”  “The  Dutch,”  she  adds,  “are  severe  upon  this 
latter  point,  and  the  best  of  them  uphold  a  certain  noblesse  oblige  as 
imperative  upon  all  who  possess  a  white  skin.  The  European  military 
officer  is  sent  to  Holland  for  court-martial  and  punishment  that  the 
native  soldiers  may  remain  ignorant  of  his  degradation,  and  the 
European  who  descends  to  drunkenness  is  hurried  from  native  sight 
and  warned.” 

I  have  personally  seen  very  little  of  the  public  intoxication  in 
Manila  which  has  been  described,  and  there  may  be,  as  is  alleged, 
much  of  exaggeration  in  the  accounts.  It  may  be  true  that  the  obvi¬ 
ously  too  numerous  and  too  noisy  saloons  took  the  place  of  still  more 
numerous  booths  where  a  native  drink  which  crazes  the  foreigner 
(traffic  in  which  is  now  prohibited)  was  sold.  It  is  even  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  conditions  on  the  Escolta  were  more  discreditable  in  this 
respect  under  Spanish  rule  than  under  our  own.  A  spectacle  far 
worse  is  to  be  seen  along  the  main  street  of  many  of  our  mining  towns 
and  in  certain  sections  of  any  of  our  large  cities.  But  the  Escolta 
is  the  main  show  street  of  our  representative  city  in  Asia.  It  is  com¬ 
pared  not  with  the  principal  avenue  of  Poker  Flat  or  with  a  slum  street 
of  New  York,  but  with  the  main  thoroughfare  in  each  of  the  Asiatic 
commercial  capitals.  It  should  be  put  in  condition  to  stand  this  com¬ 
parison.  The  story  of  the  Escolta’s  discreditable  state  has  been  told 
with  exaggerations  all  over  Asia,  and  the  American  everywhere  is  so 
assailed  by  disparaging  question  or  commeut  on  this  point  that  he 
feels  profoundly  humiliated. 

The  American  traveling  in  Asia  is  proud  of  our  army  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  gratified  at  the  high  regard  in  which  it  is  almost  universally 
held  for  courage,  dash,  and  effectiveness. 

Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  army  is  intemperate,  but  a  fraction 
of  this  fraction,  when  in  disorderly  and  boisterous  evidence  in  and 
about  the  saloons  along  the  Escolta,  gives  undeservedly  an  ill-repute 
to  the  whole  organization,  which  the  temperate  or  self-restrained 
officers  and  soldiers  indignantly  resent. 

Our  Army  officers  in  charge  of  municipal  affairs  have  already  reduced 
the  number  of  saloons  under  a  license  system  and  have  otherwise 
improved  the  conditions  complained  of.  This  policy  should  be  steadily 
pursued.  An  increase  of  the  license  may  rid  the  city  of  additional 
saloons,  and  even  more  stringent  restrictions  may  regulate  in  the 
direction  of  quiet  and  good  order  the  conduct  of  the  business;  but  in 
one  way  or  another  it  should  be  rendered  impossible  for  any  rum- 
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seller  to  fill  his  saloon,  overflowing  into  the  Escolta,  with  men  boister¬ 
ous  from  drink,  who  wear,  or  are  entitled  to  wear,  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States;  and  impossible  for  an  American  officer  or  soldier  thus 
to  discredit  that  uniform  and  all  that  it  represents  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Filipinos  and  of  the  world. 

COMMERCIAL  CAPITAL  OP  THE  ORIENT. 

Manila  will  grow  in  wealth,  population,  and  commercial  importance, 
not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  Philippines,  but 
corresponding  to  the  increase  of  American  trade  in  the  Pacific,  and 
especially  with  China,  for  which  it  will  naturally  be  the  principal  dis¬ 
tributing  point.  With  the  opening  of  an  isthmian  canal  under  Ameri¬ 
can  control,  with  the  laying  of  necessary  American  cables  in  the 
Pacific,  with  the  creation  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  with 
the  sincere  application  of  the  principles  of  the  merit  system  to  our 
foreign  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  and  especially  to  the  delicate 
task  of  governing  the  Philippines,  the  desired  result  of  American 
supremacy  in  Pacific  trade  will  be  attained,  and  Manila  will  wrest  the 
commercial  scepter  from  the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  of  her 
competitors  among  Asiatic  cities. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN. 

THIS  IS  THE  READ  PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM,  NOT  SHALL  WE  ABANDON — 

A  FREE  HAND  FOR  CONGRESS  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  WISE  DISCRIM¬ 
INATING  LAWS  FOR  THE  FILIPINOS — FLEXIBILITY  A  VITAL  NEED. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star,  Jane  23, 1900.J 

Study  of  Javanese,  Cinghalese,  and  other  oriental  precedents  for 
useful  hints  in  dealing  with  our  Asiatic  possessions  assumes  that  the 
real  Philippines  problem  is:  “How  shall  we  manage  Philippine  affairs 
to  promote  to  tne  highest  degree  the  welfare  of  both  Filipinos  and 
Americans?” 

It  treats  as  already  conclusively  answered  the  preliminary  query: 
“Shall  we  hold  or  abandon  the  Philippines?” 

Without  considering  at  all  the  merits  of  the  popular  verdict,  it 
assumes  that  the  same  public  opinion  which  brought  about  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  islands  will  assure  their  retention. 

There  is  no  apparent  evidence  of  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and  workingmen  who 
are  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  an  expanded  foreign  commerce, 
in  the  retention  and  increase  of  our  Chinese  and  Asiatic  trade.  These 
classes,  covering  and  representing  ever}'  section  of  the  Republic,  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  on  this  subject  as  men  would  naturally  do  who  find 
increasing  prosperity  in  the  transfer  to  Asia  of  the  cotton  of  the  South, 
the  kerosene,  the  machinery,  and  the  countless  minor  products  of  the 
manufacturing  East,  the  flour  of  the  West,  and  the  timber  and  general 
supplies  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Fne  trend  of  the  influence  of  the  churches,  with  their  powerful  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations,  is  still  in  the  same  direction.  They  appreciate 
that  the  victory  of  Manila  Bay  and  the  possession  of  the  Philippines 
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not  only  open  up  new  missionary  fields,  but  make  every  American 
missionary  in  all  Asia  more  respected  and  safer  in  his  person,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  more  effective  in  his  labors. 

The  aggressive,  acquisitive  spirit  of  the  great  West,  flesh  from 
frontier  struggles,  was  enthusiastic  for  the  war  with  Spain,  and  now 
seems  equally  vigorous  for  retention  of  the  fruits  of  the  war.  This 
spirit  meets  with  sympathetic  response  from  the  hot-blooded  youth 
of  the  Republic  of  every  section,  in  the  North  and  East  and  South  no 
less  than  in  the  West. 


PHILIPPINES  TO  BE  RETAINED. 

While  commercial,  missionary,  and  war-spirit  influences  thus  urge 
toward  retention,  there  has  been  no  change  in  our  relations  with  for¬ 
eign  powers  and  in  the  greater  evils  of  every  alternative  course,  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  at  Paris  caused  even  the  antiexpansion  represent¬ 
ative  on  the  peace  commission  to  assent  to  the  acquisition  of  the  whole 
of  the  Philippines.  There  are  the  same  threatened  alternative  results 
from  present  abandonment  of  the  islands  as  from  refusal  then  to  take 
them,  to  wit,  vengeful  and  cruel  harrying  of  the  Philippines  by  the 
Spanish  Cuban  army,  anarchy  for  the  Filipinos,  transfer  of  the  islands 
from  Spain  to  Germany,  international  war,  and  final  domination  of  the 
Philippines  by  some  foreign  power  whose  occupation  would  render 
worthless  for  commercial  and  strategic  purposes  the  Philippine  stations 
reserved  for  our  own  use. 

As  if  to  render  impossible  abandonment  of  the  islands,  the  bulk  of 
those  Americans  who  opposed  their  acquisition  and  retention  have 
curiously  enough  adopted  and  are  now  urging  a  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which,  if  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  make 
the  Philippines  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes 
and  prevent  absolutely  their  secession  or  separation  therefrom,  even 
with  the  consent  of  Congress.  If  Congress  may  not  constitutionally 
treat  the  Philippines  as  not  included  within  the  words  “  United  States” 
when  uniformity  of  duties  is  the  issue,  it  may  not  suffer  them  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  “  United  States”  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
in  them  an  independent  government  under  Aguinaldo.  No  one  will 
contend  that  the  powers  of  Congress,  express  or  implied,  include  that 
of  consenting  to  the  secession  of  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  unless  under  coercion  of  superior  force  to  any  diminution  of  the 
Union.  Thus  it  results  that  those  who  argue  the  most  vigorously  that 
the  Philippines  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  United  States  are  at 
the  same  time  urging  that  they  are  constitutionally  inseparable. 

When  the  opponents  of  the  acquisition  of  the  isiands  are  apparently 
convinced  thattlie  Constitution  forbids  their  abandonment  the  vote  for 
retention  might  perhaps  be  made  unanimous. 

THE  REAL  PHILIPPINES  PROBLEM. 

Assuming  that  the  Philippines  are  to  be  held  and  to  be  governed  in 
the  manner  most  promotive  of  Filipino  and  American  welfare,  it  is  in 
order  to  determine  what  relation  of  the  islands  to  the  Republic  will 
best  serve  this  beneficent  purpose. 

The  lessons  of  Java  ana  Ceylon  are  practically  lost  if  they  do  not 
teach  the  necessity  of  flexibility  in  the  legal  systems  to  be  applied  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  archipelago.  Different  tariffs,  different  labor 
regulations,  different  general  laws,  different  degrees  of  self-government 
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must  prevail  in  the  various  sections  of  the  Philippines,  anti  all  must 
differ  if  the  welfare  of  the  natives  is  to  be  promoted,  from  those  which 
exist  in  the  United  States.  Neither  the  Tagalog  nor  the  Moro  can 
to-day  with  comfort  to  himself,  be  forced  into  the  American  mold. 

To  permit  this  adaptability  of  methods  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  confronted  in  each  case  it  is  desirable  the  Congress  should 
have  as  free  a  legislative  hand  as  possible,  not  in  order  that  we  of  the 
United  States  may  gratify  our  tyrannical  instincts  by  placing  a  des¬ 
potic,  heel  upon  the  neck  of  Asiatic  millions,  but  in  order  that  the  most 
valued  rights  and  privileges,  the  ingrained  sentiments  and  traditions, 
of  these  millions  may  be  to  the  limit  of  national  safety  respected  and 
protected.  .  ,  .  ,  . 

American  protection  and  guardianship  of  the  Filipinos  should  be  as 
a  light,  strong,  flexible,  easily  fitting  coat  of  mail,  and  not  as  a  uni¬ 
form,  unyielding,  cramping  strait-jacket. 

NOT  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  the  position  that  “the  Constitution  does 
not  extend  to  the  Philippines”  in  order  to  secure  for  them  the  consid¬ 
erate  and  discriminating  treatment  which  is  advocated.  The  Consti, 
tution,  as  the  organic  Taw  of  the  United  States,  creates  Congress- 
makes  it  the  governing  body  of  the  Philippines,  and  fixes  the  status 
of  the  archipelago  as  “territory  belonging  to  the  United  States”  and 
amoncr  places  “subject  to  their  jurisdiction.”  The  Philippines  are  not 
outside  of  the  Constitution,  but  are  recognized  by  that  document  and 
take  the  niche  in  the  governmental  structure  assigned  to  them  by  it. 

To  say  that  certain  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  it  in  legislating  for  the  Territories 
is  not  to  place  the  latter  outside  of  the  Constitution.  Congress  may 
be  thrown  thereby  for  some  purposes  outside  of  certain  constitutional 
restraints.  But  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress,  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Territories,  express  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  them.  If  no  one  of  the  constitutional  limitations 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  is  held  to  apply  to  it  in  this  capacity,  it 
will  not  then  cut  loose  from  the  Constitution,  since  it  will,  in  legislat¬ 
ing  for  the  Territories,  be  fulfilling  a  function  intrusted  to  it  without 
restriction  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

STATUS  OF  TERRITORIES. 

The  vital  question  affecting  the  Philippines  is:  In  what  cases  is  “ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  the  United  States”  to  be  construed  as  included 
within  the  words  “United  States”  as  they  appear  in  different  sections 
of  the  Constitution  ? 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  the  degree  of  freedom 
with  which  Congress  may  legislate  discriminatingly  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippines. 

In  its  relation  to  the  States  Congress  has  only  the  powers  of  legis¬ 
lation  specified  and  necessarily  impTied  in  the  Constitution;  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  “the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States”  it  has  all  the 
powers  conceivable  in  the  legislature  of  a  republic,  limited  only  by 
the  express  or  implied  qualifications  of  the  Constitution.  The  fewer 
the  number  of  these  applicable  limitations  the  broader  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Philippines. 

In  the  thirteenth  amendment  the  Constitution  clearly  distinguishes 
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between  the  United  States  and  places  “subject  to  their  jurisdiction,” 
said  places  being  unmistakably  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  Constitution  says  that  slavery  snail  not  “exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction”  it 
asserts  by  implication  that  there  are  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  which  are  not  within  the  United  States.  Other¬ 
wise  the  words  “or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction”  beet  me 
mere  surplusage.  Evidently  the  Constitution  does  not  agree  with  the 
speakers  and  writers  who  view  the  status  of  those  thus  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  but  not  within  it,  as  one  of  virtual 
slavery,  for  it  recognizes  this  status  in  the  very  words  which  abolish 
and  forever  forbid  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude. 

The  Philippines,  as  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  are  part 
of  the  United  States  in  the  geographical  and  popular  sense,  and  Con¬ 
gress,  in  legislating  for  them,  will  doubtless  be  bound  by  those  consti¬ 
tutional  prohibitions  and  affirmations  which  state  republican  principles 
of  legislation  and  which  constitute  the  individual  American’s  Bill  of 
Rights.  Either  the  courts  would  declare  that  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  Filipinos  as  the  inhabitants 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  Congress  would,  in  any 
event,  feel  constrained  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
these  privilege-guaranteeing  declarations. 

It  does  not  appear  that  injury  to  the  Filipinos  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  extension  to  them  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  whether 
this  is  accomplished  directly,  through  the  constitutional  provisions,  or 
by  Congressional  enactment. 

OUTSIDE  OP  THE  UNION  OF  STATES. 

But  while  the  Philippines  are  part  of  the  United  States  popularly 
and  geographically,  tney  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  the 
term  is  most  frequently  employed  in  the  Constitution,  which  is  made 
up  exclusively  or  the  united  States,  and  is  the  governing  entity,  the 
Union. 

For  instance,  when  the  Constitution  says  that  the  day  for  choosing 
Presidential  electors  shall  be  the  same  “throughout  the  United  States” 
it  evidently  does  not  include  nonvoting  territory  like  the  Philippines 
within  the  meaning  of  “United  States.” 

Are  the  Philippines  included  within  “the  United  States”  when  the 
Constitution  provides  that  all  duties  shall  be  uniform  “throughout  the 
United  States?”  Does  “the  United  States”  mean  the  same  thing  in 
the  two  sections  of  the  Constitution,  or  is  the  term  of  varying  dimen¬ 
sions,  contracting  to  exclude  the  Philippines  in  one  case  and  expanding 
to  include  them  in  the  other? 

What  is  the  area  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  which  declares  that  “all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  *  *  *  are  citizens  of  the  United  States?” 

These  questions  can,  of  course,  be  answered  finally  only  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  .modern  facts  and 
conditions  and  the  war  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  constitutional  question  or  to  attempt 
to  forecast  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  upon  it;  but  if  the  welfare 
of  the  parties  in  interest,  both  Filipinos  and  Americans,  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  matter,  the  United  States  will  not  be  held  to  include  the 
Philippines  either  for  the  purposes  of  uniformity  in  duties  or  for  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  Filipinos  incfiscriminately  national  citizenship. 
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UNIFORMITY  PROVISION  DISASTROUS  FOR  FILIPINOS. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  matter  the  dangers  to  American  industries 
and  interests  have  been  thoroughly  considered  but  not  enough  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  injury  with  which  the  Filipinos i  are  threatened. 

To  extend  the  Dingley  law  to  the  islands  would  to  cite,  tor  example 
a  single  important  item,  increase  the  duty  on  rice  (the  Filipino  s  bread) 
a  thousand  per  cent  over  the  Spanish  rate.  It  would  work  disaster, 
discontent,  and  probable  riots  in  the  northern  and  central  Philippines 
and  certain  bloodshed  in  Moroland,  whose  people,  unaccustomed  to 
taxation,  were  worked  up  almost  to  the  point  of  revolt  by  our  attempt 
to  collect  the  comparatively  light  duties  exacted  by  the  Spanish  law 
in  Luzon  and  the  Visavan  Islands.  .  ,  ,,  n,irTr 

Under  the  treaty  ceding  Louisiana  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  under  the  first  Congressional  legislation  concerning  Hawaii  at  the 
century’s  end  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  these  possessions  were  not  uni¬ 
form  with  those  exacted  in  the  United  States.  If  the  uniformity  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  did  not  apply  to  this  territory  of  the  United 
States  from  the  moment  of  annexation,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  If  Congress  could  specifically  authorize  the  collection  ot 
Hawaiian  duties  in  Hawaii  instead  of  the  rates  imposed  by  the  Dingley 
law  and  could  continue  these  nonuniform  rates  until  it  was  ready  in 
its  wisdom  to  extend  the  American  tariff  with  an  organized  lerritorial 
government  to  these  islands,  then  the  same  course  may  constitution¬ 
ally  be  pursued  in  respect  to  the  Philippines;  and  for  this  considerate 
treatment  petitioning  Filipinos  should  ever  pray.  . 

Full  national  citizenship  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  mass  ot  hilipi- 
nos,  and  conferring  it  would  tend  to  deteriorate  and  discredit  that  citi¬ 
zenship.  Our  experience  with  the  negro  question  in  the  bouth  ought 
to  warn  us  against  going  too  fast  in  this  land  of  expansion.  The  bouth- 
ern  negro  was  enfranchised  by  the  Constitution,  and  laterwas  depuve 
of  his  rights  by  force  and  fraud,  apparently  the  whole  Republic  con¬ 
senting.  The  nation,  every  State,  and  all  Americans  are  profoundly 
humiliated  when  the  facts  enable  a  Southern  Senator  to  boast  at  the 
Capitol  that  the  people  of  his  section  are  deliberately  disregarding  and 
nullifying  certain  sections  of  the  Constitution,  and  when  the  Worth 
and  West  tacitly  acquiesce  in  this  subversion,  apparently  confessing 
by  their  failure  to  enforce  against  the  offenders  the  constitutional  pen¬ 
alty  of  reduced  representation  in  the  House  that  their  own  original 
action  had  been  premature  and  unwise,  beneficial  to  nobody,  not  even 
to  the  negro  himself.  .  ,  ,  <  , 

In  handling  this  branch  of  the  Philippine  problem  we  should  treat 
national  citizenship  as  a  precious  thing,  not  to  be  lightly  conferred, 
not  to  be  imposed  where  it  would  become  an  unbearable  burden,  lhe 
injunction  not  to  cast  pearls  before  swine  not  only  warns  the  pearl 
owner  against  wasteful  extravagance,  but  recognizes  that  swine  are 
not  for  their  own  welfare  to  be  fed  on  pearls. 

The  policy  of  the  expansionists  requires  that  the  Philippines  be 
treated  as  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not  as  in  every 
respect  and  under  all  conditions  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  in 
order  that  through  their  possession  without  injury  to  the  Republic 
our  Asiatic  trade  may  be  vastly  developed,  and  our  hold  upon  the 
Pacific,  the  great  ocean  of  the  commercial  future,  may  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  confirmed. 
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The  policy  of  the  antiexpansionists  also  demands  continuous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  islands  as  territory  subject  to  the  disposal  of  Congress,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  left  the  possibility,  after  full  examination  and 
discussion,  of  cutting  the  tie  which  binds  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  it  is  injurious  to  both  peoples. 

The  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Filipinos  themselves  demand  this 
treatment,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  considerate  flexibility  in  the 
government  and  laws  applied  to  them,  which  would  be  impossible  if  the 
islands  were  subjected  to  the  constitutional  limitation  concerning  uni¬ 
formity  of  duties  and  the  other  restrictive  provisions  applicable  to  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes. 


UNITED  STATES  KINDERGARTEN. 

TERRITORIAL  PUPILS  IN  PRIMARY  CLASS  OF  REPUBLICANISM — UNCLE  SAM 

A  CHRONIC,  CRUEL  DESPOT,  WHO  HAS  LONG  BOUGHT  MEN  LIKE  CAT¬ 
TLE  AND  RULED  THEM  AS  SERFS — CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star,  June  25. 1900.] 

The  Philippines  enter  at  the  foot  of  Uncle  Sam’s  primary  class  in 
republicanism  and  self-government.  At  the  head  of  the  class  stand 
organized  Territories,  like  New  Mexico;  in  the  middle  are  Hawaii,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico.  They  are  all  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  ultimate  government  of  them  lies  in  a  body  out¬ 
side  of  themselves,  in  which  they  are  not  represented  and  in  whose  acts 
they  do  not  participate.  A  territorial  Delegate,  unrecognized  by  the 
Constitution  and  voteless,  is  not  a  part  of  Congress,  does  not  constitute 
representation  in  Congress,  and  is  merely  a  petitioning  agent  of  the 
Territory,  with  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  National  Legislature. 

The  actual  status  of  the  Territory  in  its  relation  to  the  Union  does 
not  turn  upon  the  possession  or  nonpossession  of  a  Delegate,  or  of  any 
privilege  granted  by  a  legislature  in  which  it  is  not  represented.  If 
any  territory  is  in  slavery,  all  are  slaves,  notwithstanding  variations  in 
the  number  and  weight  of  their  respective  shackles. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  entered  in  the  Republic’s  school,  even  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  class  and  at  its  foot.  No  one  who  understands  what  the  Filipinos 
have  gained  in  escaping  to  Uncle  Sam’s  premises  from  Spanish  monastic 
rule,  from  the  bloody  dictatorship  of  Aguinaldo,  from  anarchy,  or  from 
the  threatened  blooa-and-iron  domination  of  a  European  military  des¬ 
potism,  has  any  tears  to  shed  over  the  alleged  unhappy  lot  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines. 

To  be  a  territorial  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  enjoy  a  dignity 
less  only  than  that  of  being  a  State  citizen  or  a  national  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Injustice  to  Uncle  Sam  and  deception  of  this  newcomer  to  his  own 
injury  are  involved  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  foster  dis¬ 
content  in  the  Republic’s  latest  pupil  and  to  convince  him  that  he  is 
the  victim  of  outrageously  unfair  treatment.  He  is  taunted  with  enter¬ 
ing  the  national  kindergarten  under  compulsion,  and  with  being 
humiliated  and  degraded  among  his  associates  by  this  neglect  to  secure 
his  consent. 
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CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED. 

In  establishing  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  Philippines  as 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  the  same  “consent  of  the 
governed”  will  have  been  obtained  from  the  Filipinos  as  was  secured 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  contained  in  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
of  Florida  when  annexed,  of  the  territory  conquered  and  purchased 
from  Mexico,  of  Alaska,  and  from  the  Indians  who  were  the  first  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  same  consent  to  govern¬ 
ment  by  Congress  which  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska  now 
give  will  be  given  by  the  Filipinos.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  government  are  held  to  be  so  obvious  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  assumed. 

Forcible  resistance  contradicting  this  assumption  is  immaterial. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prece¬ 
dents,  the  consent  of  the  rebellious  Tagalogs  to  government  by  the 
United  States  will  be  presumed,  as  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  South 
after  the  civil  war,  and  that  of  the  rebelling  Mexicans  in  California 
and  New  Mexico  after  our  acquisition  of  that  territory. 

It  appears  that  all  the  members  of  Uncle  Sam’s  primary  class  were 
entered  therein  without  their  consent,  and  that  there  is  at  least  noth¬ 
ing  peculiar  or  discriminating  in  the  course  pursued  toward  the 
Philippines. 

Let  us  see  how  the  treatment  proposed  for  the  Philippine  newcomer 
will  compare  with  that  to  which  some  of  the  old  pupils  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Republic’s  school.  Let  us  discover 
how  much  agonized  s}Tmpathy  is  reasonabty  to  be  lavished  upon  the 
Filipinos  as  the  victims  of  a  sudden  and  startling  development  of 
despotic  cruelty  in  Uncle  Sam. 

UNCLE  SAM  A  HARDENED  OFFENDER. 

If  to  acquire  territory  by  purchase  or  conquest  without  consulting 
the  inhabitants  as  to  their  wishes,  and  then  to  govern  it  arbitrarily 
without  their  consent,  make  of  the  Republic  a  despot,  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  cast  republican  principles  to  the  dogs,  and  threaten 
national  chaos  and  ruin,  then  Uncle  Sam  is  a  hardened  offender  in  this 
class  of  political  crime,  and  the  Constitution  has  been  outraged  and 
the  country  ruined  as  often  in  the  national  history  as  the  opportunity 
has  been  afforded. 

Our  first  acquisition  was  that  of  Louisiana.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  its  entrance  into  Uncle  Sam’s  kindergarten  the  historian  (Henry 
Adams)  has  this  to  say : 

Within  three  years  of  his  inauguration  Jefferson  bought  a  foreign  colony  without 
its  consent  and  against  its  will,  annexed  it  to  the  Unitea  States  by  an  act  which  he 
said  made  blank  paper  of  the  Constitution;  and  then  he  who  had  found  his  prede¬ 
cessors  too  monarchical  and  the  Constitution  too  liberal  in  its  powers  *  *  *  made 
himself  monarch  of  the  new  territory  and  wielded  over  it  against  its  protests  the 
powers  of  its  old  kings. 

The  Republicans  and  Federalists,  the  political  parties  of  that  day, 
disputed  over  the  relation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Republic  and  over  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  acquired  territory,  but  they 
agreed  in  placing  very  few  limits  upon  Uncle  Sam’s  despotic  tendencies. 
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■  'I??e  Federalists  [says  Adams]  maintained  that  the  central  Government 

Stv"  ,  it  pleased'  118  “  coneequence ^of  Tte  TnheS  ^ 

ei^ntj ,  hold  the  rest  of  America  m  its  possession  and  govern  it  as  England  eovempd 
™iddIn!>t°ndS  qp"“k™  gover!>lnS  Louisiana,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  States 
toctoed  tofh  IrS 8™  lnt°  th?  U."Lon-  The  Republicans  seemed  rather 

once  »  oort  Of  Ink  th  1  ,  7  territory  acquired  by  war  or  conquest  would  become  at 
be  nrlm?tted  b  thp  g  111  territory  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  might 
be  admitted  by  Congress  as  a  State,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  general  welfare 
P  but..that  lr?.ei,ther  ®«se  neither  the  people  nor  the  States  had  anything 

the  niatter-  At  bottom  both  doctrines  were  equally  fatal  to  the  old  status 
hidhli£,K1rIV  /n  °ne  CaSe  the  S4t®8  formed  or  to  be  formed  east  of  the  Mississippi 
had  established  a  government  which  could  hold  the  rest  of  the  world  in  desnotfc 
and«'hich  bought  a  foreign  people  as  it  might  buy  cattle  to  rule  over  them 
°IV?ifr’  m  °ither  0036  Government  was  equally  powerful,  and  might 
also  admit  the  purchased  or  conquered  territory  into  the  Union  as  States.  8 

-rJf  aD  acfc  j>f,8.overe't'nty  as  despotic  as  the  corresponding  acts  of  France  and  Spain 
Jefferson  and  his  party  had  annexed  to  the  Union  a  foreign  people  and  a  vast  terri- 
tory,  which  profoundly  altered  the  relations  of  the  States  and  the  character  of  their 
nationality.  By  similar  acts  they  governed  both. 


DESPOTIC  RULE  OP  LOUISIANA. 


.,  A  kill  for  the  temporary  government  of  Louisiana,  emanating  from 
the  Executive,  was  introduced  and  passed. 

It  was  a  startling  bill  [says  Thomas  H.  Benton],  continuing  the  existing  Spanish 
Government;  putting  the  President  in  the  place  of  the  King  of  Spain;  putting  all  the 
Pern  tonal  officers  in  the  place  of  the  Kingfs  officers,  and  placing  the  appointment  of 
all  these  officera  in  the  President  alone,  without  reference  to  the  Senate  Nothing 
could  be  more  incompatible  with  our  Constitution  than  such  a  government— a  mere 
emanation  of  Spanish  despotism,  in  which  all  powers,  civil  and  military,  legislative 
executive,  and  judicial,  were  in  the  intendant-general,  representing  the  Kang;  and 
where  the  people,  far  from  possessing  political  rights,  were  punishable  arbitrarily  for 
presuming  to  meddle  with  political  subjects.  3 

Federalists  objected  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional.  Republicans 
replied  that  Congress  had  a  power  in  the  Territories  which  could  not 
be  exercised  in  the  States,  and  that  the  limitations  of  power  found  in 
the  Constitution  are  applicable  to  States  and  not  to  Territories. 

Later,  by  act  of  Congress,  Louisiana  was  divided  at  the  thirty-third 
parallel.  The  country  north  of  that  line  was  subjected  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Indiana  Territory.  For  the  southern  section  the  bill  created 
a  Territorial  government,  in  which  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  to 
have  no  share.  The  governor  and  secretary  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  three  years;  the  legislative  council  consisted  of  thir¬ 
teen  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  without  consulting  the 
Senate.  Senator  Adams,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill,  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  no  constitutional  power  existed  to  tax  the 
people  of  Louisiana  without  their  consent,  and  carried  but  three  votes 
with  him  in  support  of  the  principle.  Representative  Campbell  said 
of  the  bill: 


It  really  establishes  a  complete  despotism;  it  does  not  evince  a  single  trait  of  lib¬ 
erty;  it  does  not  confer  one  single  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  treaty; 
it  does  not  extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  declare  when 
hereafter  they  shall  receive  them. 

Louisiana  [says  Henry  Adams]  received  a  government  in  which  the  people  who 
had  been  solemnly  promised  all  the  rights  of  American  citizens  were  set  apart  not  as 
citizens,  but  as  subjects. 

At  that  time  the  American  Republic,  to  which  the  flag  meant  free¬ 
dom,  contained  only  830,000  square  miles;  the  American  monarchy  of 
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Louisiana,  to  which  “the  flag  meant  despotism,”  contained  1,200,000 
square  miles.  Will  the  Republic  of  to-day,  with  its  3,603,844  square 
miles,  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  bo  overcome  and  hurled  to 
destruction  by  a  monarchic  annex  on  the  order  of  Louisiana,  contain¬ 
ing  only  114,000  square  miles  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  world? 

OTHER  VICTIMS  OF  AMERICAN  OPPRESSION. 

New  Mexico  began  to  be  governed  by  the  United  States  without  the 
consent  of  its  people,  who  had  enjoyed  and  had  never  abjured  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
a  revolt  by  the  Mexican  George  Washington- Aguinaldo  was  crushed 
mercilessly  by  the  grinding  oppressors,  the  American  despots  who 
struck  down  New  Mexican  liberties;  military  government  ana  govern¬ 
ment  by  Congress,  through  the  machinery  of  an  organized  Territory, 
have  in  succession  ruled  this  people,  and  after  the  lapse  of  over  fifty 
years  they  are  still  excluded  from  participation  in  the  national  coun¬ 
cils,  and  are  still  outside  the  Union,  so  far  as  national  elections  and 
government  are  concerned. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  for  a  hundred  years  been  governed 
without  its  consent,  taxed  without  representation,  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  body  in  whose  counsels  it  has  never  participated. 
Direct  taxes  are  collected  from  the  District,  but  no  representatives  are 
allotted  to  it,  though  the  Constitution  expressly  couples  the  two 
things.  When  the  words  “throughout  the  United  States”  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Constitution,  they  have  been  held  to  include  the  District 
when  uniformity  of  duties  is  prescribed,  and  to  exclude  the  District 
when  the  time  of  national  elections  is  fixed.  The  District  has  been 
pronounced  a  State  under  a  treaty  with  France,  a  construction  confer¬ 
ring  privileges  on  aliens,  but  not  a  State  under  the  Constitution,  whose 
people  can  sue  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  is  thus  treated  as  a  part  of 
the  Union  of  States  when  burdens  are  to  be  imposed,  and  not  a  part  of 
the  Union  when  privileges  are  to  be  conferred.  Technically  the  polit¬ 
ical  status  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  most  deplor¬ 
able  and  their  unhappy  political  lot  is  theoretically  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  of  any  recorded  in  so-called  republican  annals.  Our  grief 
over  imaginary  political  woes  may  well  begin  at  home  if  it  begins  at  all. 

GRINDING  TYRANNY  IN  ALASKA. 

Alaska’s  entrance  into  the  Republic’s  primary  class  exhibits  some 
notable  similarities  to  that  of  the  Philippines.  As  the  first  noncon¬ 
tiguous  acquisition  of  the  United  States,  it  set  the  precedent  for  our 
annexations  in  Asia.  Though  it  covered,  according  to  varying  esti¬ 
mates,  anywhere  from  500,000  to  800,000  square  miles,  it  resembled 
the  Philippines  in  ottering  “  little  or  no  prospect  of  ever  becoming  fit 
for  admission  to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  States.”  Its 
main  value  was  supposed  to  be  in  its  fisheries,  and  commercial  and 
broad  international  considerations  urged  its  annexation. 

Undoubtedly  our  tropical  territory  and  its  people  will  have  good 
reason  to  complain  if  they  are  not  treated  as  liberal!}'  and  considerately 
as  our  frigid  territory  and  its  people.  How,  then,  have  Alaska  and 
the  Alaskans  fared? 
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The  treaty  of  cession  provided  that — 


The  mhabnants  of  the  ceded  territory,  according  to  their  choice,  reserving  their 
natural  allegiance,  mav  return  to  Russia  within  three  years,  but  if  they  should  prefer 
nlT  hp1  n rim m  tern.tor-v  they,  with  the  exception  of  uncivilized  native  tribes, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  uncivilized  tribes  will  be  subject 
J S  and  ly“Jatl0"8  as  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  in 
regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that  country.  ^ 


*lTttUS-  *““lans  who  remained  in  Alaska  were  promised  citizenship  in 
the  United  States.  No  such  promise  were  made  to  the  natives.  And 
the  Constitution  does  not  seem  of  its  own  force  to  have  conferred  such 
citizenship  upon  anybody  immediately  upon  treaty  ratification. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines  nobody  was  promised  American  citizen¬ 
ship  by  the  treaty.  The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  natives 
aie  to  be  determined  by  Congress.  Why  should  the  Constitution  bind 
Congress  more  tightly  in  dealing  with  the  Filipinos  than  with  the 
Alaskans?  Why  should  our  uncivilized  tribes  near  the  equator  be 
transformed  by  the  Constitution  instantly  upon  treaty  ratification  into 
national  citizens  of  the  United  States  when  treaty  ratification  had  no 
such  effect  upon  our  uncivilized  trihes  near  the  pole? 

If  one  born  since  annexation  among  the  uncivilized  native  tribes  of 
Alaska  is  not  under  the  Constitution  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
why  must  one  born  among  tbe  uncivilized  native  tribes  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  since  annexation  be  necessarily  such  a  citizen?  If  we  may  con¬ 
stitutionally  classify  the  natives  of' Alaska  with  our  Indian  trihes  in 
their  relation  to  citizenship,  may  we  not  treat  the  natives  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  after  the  same  analogy  ? 


ABSOLUTE  MILITARY  DESPOTISM. 


From  the  time  of  the  transfer  [says  A.  P.  Swineford,  ex-governor  of  the  Territory, 
in  his  book  on  Alaska]  the  newly  acquired  Territory  was  looked  upon  and  treated  by 
the  President  and  Congress  as  an  Indian  country,  and  the  rule  of  General  Davis  and 
succeeding  military  commanders  was  little,  if  any,  less  than  absolute.  *  *  * 
There  was  no  semblance  of  civil  law  in  all  the  Territory  which  was  not  subservient 
to  the  military  authority.  *  *  *  The  period  of  seventeen  years  following  the 
transfer,  with  rare  intervals,  was  one  of  gloom  and  ignominy.  The  people  long  res¬ 
ident,  who  hailed  with  joy  the  transfer  as  a  deliverance  from  half  a  century  of 
oppression  bordering  on  degradation,  and  who  were  eager  to  declare  their  allegiance 
to  the  Government  which  by  solemn  treaty  stipulation  had  guaranteed  to  them  “all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  were 
treated  more  as  conquered  foes  than  as  friends  delivered  from  a  long  period  of 
bondage.  *  *  * 

The  ill-treatment  accorded  the  Russian  people  decided  a  very  large  majority  of  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  clause  of  the  treaty  which  provided  for  their  return  to 
Russia  within  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  year  following  the  transfer  their  exo¬ 
dus  began  and  was  continued  until  all  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  number  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  free  transportation  provided  by  the  imperial  government. 
They  preferred  to  take  their  chances  under  an  absolute  despotism  to  the  blessings  of 
a  free  government  as  exemplified  in  their  brief  experience  of  United  States  military 
rule  in  Alaska. 

Petitions  for  a  civil  government  were  very  soon  sent  to  Washington. 
Twice  delegates  to  Congress  were  informally  elected,  but  seats  in  that 
body  were  denied  them. 

Military  garrisons  were  established  immediately  after  the  transfer  at  Wrangell, 
St.  Paul,  and  Kenai,  but  the  last  two  were  withdrawn  in  1870.  Those  at  Sitka  and 
Wrangell  were  retained  until  1877,  when  they  too  were  withdrawn,  and  for  nearly 
two  years  the  people  were  left  not  only  without  any  form  of  government,  but  with- 
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out  any  protection  whatever.  *  *  *  Believing  that  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
meant  the  abandonment  of  Alaska  by  the  Government,  the  natives  became  arrogant 
and  domineering,  and  during  the  whole  of  February,  1878,  the  white  people  of  Sitka 
were  constantly  under  arms  and  on  guard,  fearful  of  a  surprise  and  attack,  in  which 
the  lives  of  all  would  be  sacrificed.  *  *  * 

It  was  not  till  1884,  seventeen  years  after  transfer,  that  Alaska  was 
accorded  even  the  semblance  of  civil  government.  In  that  year  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  bill  entitled  “An  act  to  create  a  civil  government  for 
the  district  of  Alaska,”  which  was  approved  by  the  President  May  17. 
And  such  an  act  was  never  before  conceived  in  the  brain  of  statesman, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 

SHAM  CrVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

*  *  *  After  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  white  residents  of  Alaska  lived  in  a  condition  either 
of  absolute  civil  anarchy  or  military  absolutism,  their  prayers  for 
relief  were  answered  by  the  enactment  of  an  organic  law  in  which  all 
the  more  important  and  valued  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  American  citizenship  are  expressly  and  positively  denied  them. 
*  *  *  It  sets  up  an  anomalous  form  of  civil  government;  assigns 
laws  that  are  wholly  inapplicable,  and  devolves  upon  the  officers  it 
creates  duties  that  are  impossible  of  performance;  a  government  with¬ 
out  the  machinery  necessary  to  its  operation;  a  form  without  the  sub¬ 
stance.  It  has  but  served  to  prolong  in  a  lesser  degree  the  cruel 
injustice  of  which  these  people  were  tor  seventeen  years  the  helpless 
victims,  in  that  it  is  a  governmental  denial  to  them  of  those — 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  guaranteed  to 
them  by  solemn  treaty.  *  *  *  Even  at  this  late  date  (1898)  the  people  of  that 
hitherto  unappreciated,  lone-neglected  territorial  acquisition  are  without  voice  in  any 
legislative  body  by  which  tne  defects  in  their  anomalous  “civil  government”  can  be 
remedied,  and  are  practically  without  any  provision  of  law  whereby  they  may  secure 
titles  to  their  homes. 

Even  the  legislation  of  1900  (thirty -three  years  after  the  transfer) 
fails  to  give  them  a  Territorial  delegate. 

The  precedent  of  Alaska  would  justify  the  retention  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  under  military  government  for  seventeen  years,  and  under  a 
form  of  civil  government  that  is  a  sham  for  sixteen  years  more.  But 
no  one  believes  that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  as  inconsiderate  of  the  people 
in  his  tropical  territory  as  he  has  been  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  frigid 
possessions. 

EXCESS  OF  KINDNESS  FOR  NEWCOMER8. 

The  prompt  granting  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  of  such  considerate 
measures  of  civil  government  without  retaining  them  for  indefinite 
periods  under  military  domination,  when  compared  with  the  treatment 
to  which  Alaska  and  Louisiana  have  been  subjected,  suggests  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  kind  to  excess  to  the  latest  acquisitions  to  his  family, 
and  gives  pleasing  promise  to  the  Philippines  of  what  is  in  store  for 
them. 

Outside  of  the  imposition  of  slight  temporary  duties  on  Porto  Rican 
products  (which  action  seems  impolitic  because  it  is  irritating  and  pre¬ 
maturely  strife-breeding,  without  being  necessary  to  protect  any  vital 
interest  either  of  the  Union  or  Porto  Rico)  the  policy  pursued  toward 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  has  been  extraordinarily  considerate,  and  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  highest  degree. 
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If  any  member  of  Uncle  Sam’s  kindergarten  may  reasonably  grumble, 
it  is  not  the  new  pupil  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  enter  at  a  time 
when  the  authorities  have  adopted  a  coddling  policy  and  hazing  is 
strictly  prohibited,  but  the  old  members  who  have  for  many  years 
been  contemptuously  neglected  by  the  authorities  and  bullied  and 
abused  by  the  upper  classes. 

OUR  TORRID  AND  FRIGID  TERRITORY. 

In  the  case  of  both  Alaska  and  the  Philippines  the  Republic’s  under¬ 
taking  is  to  furnish  a  government  for  the  territory  without  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  people  therein  until  the  time  when  the  population  shall 
become  fitted  in  numbers  and  character  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
If  that  time  never  arrives,  then  the  territory  will  continue  indefinitely 
without  direct  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Republic.  When 
Alaska  was  annexed  there  was  no  more  reason  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines  to  expect  that  it  would  ever  acquire  sufficient  population 
of  the  land  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  to  enable  States  of 
the  Union  to  be  carved  from  it.  The  objects  sought  in  the  annexation 
were  national;  the  local  interest  and  the  Alaskan’s  rights  under  the 
Constitution  were  not  at  all  considered. 

If  the  Constitution  was  not  smashed  into  fragments  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  noncontiguous  Alaska  without  the  consent  of  the  Alaskans,  and 
by  American  government  of  Alaska  without  participation  therein  of 
the  Alaskans,  then  the  Constitution  is  uninjured  by  a  similar  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  nonconsenting  Philippines  and  their  government  by  the 
United  States  without  Filipino  participation. 

There  are  more  Filipinos  than  Alaskans,  but  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion  can  not  turn  on  tne  numbers  of  persons  involved.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  is  as  badly  shattered  in  principle  by  the  purchase  and  govern¬ 
ing  without  their  consent  of  a  hundred  Alaskans  as  of  a  thousand 
Filipinos. 

The  people  of  the  temperate  zones  can  not  live  and  labor  to  advan¬ 
tage  either  near  the  pole  or  under  the  equator.  For  sound  national 
reasons,  distinct  from  the  desire  to  form  new  States  of  the  Union,  we 
have  annexed  a  large  slice  (580,000  square  miles)  of  the  arctic  regions, 
with  the  white  ana  red  men  who  inhabit  it,  and  now  a  small  slice 
(114,000  square  miles)  of  the  tropics,  peopled  by  yellow  and  black  men. 
We  will  hold  and  govern  both,  not  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  in  every 
respect  and  for  all  purposes  an  integral  part  of  the  union  of  States, 
but  on  American  principles,  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  their  con¬ 
ditions,  and  promoting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  welfare  of  their  inhab¬ 
itants  and  of  the  Republic  as  a  whole. 

GRADUATING  FROM  THE  PRIMARY  CLASS. 

Though  there  is  not  the  slightest  promise  of  immediate  action  in  the 
direction  of  so  wise  and  equitable  a  policy,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  increase  of  its  permanent  resident  population,  may  some  day, 
without  necessarily  losing  its  status  as  national  territory  governed 
directly  by  Congress,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  national  councils  as  a  quasi-State.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  Alaska  and  the  rush  of  population  toward  it  give  some  slight  prom¬ 
ise  of  similar  privileges,  in  time,  to  that  region,  which  would  have 
appeared  impossible  and  preposterous  if  suggested  concerning  it  when 
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it  was  purchased.  The  Philippines  seem  hopeless  now  as  the  sent 
of  future  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  islands  will  ever  be  States 
of  the  Union.  But  in  the  light  of  the  prospect  of  the  happening  of 
the  impossible  in  Alaska,  who  will  venture  to  predict  with  confidence 

on  the  subject?  ,  .  , , 

But  if  the  Philippines  never  graduate  from  the  primary  class  in  self- 
government  during  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  and  the  archipelago 
is  left  in  time  as  the  sole  member  thereof  through  the  promotion  of  its 
classmates,  it  will  nevertheless  have  been  during  the  entire  period  of 
tutelage  far  better  governed,  more  prosperous,  more  peaceful,  more 
content,  and  more  free  than  under  any  alternative  form  of  government 
which  is  among  the  reasonable  possibilities  of  its  future. 

Theodore  W.  Notes. 


CHINA’S  OPEN  DOOR. 

POSSESSION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  MAY  PREVENT  ITS  CLOSING.  AND  THUS 
PROMOTE  ASIATIC  TRADE — AMERICAN  AND  FILIPINO  WELFARE  COINCIDE 
AND  ARE  PROMOTED  TOGETHER — GROUNDS  OF  ANNEXATION. 

[Editorial  correspondence  of  the  Evening  Star,  Jane  27, 1900.] 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  notable  speech  concerning  the  annexation  of 
the  Philippines,  contends  that  every  American  acquisition  of  land  in 
the  past,  even  though  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  has  been 
made  with  a  distinct  constitutional  purpose,  as  to  establish  a  seat  of 
o-overnment,  to  provide  the  sites  of  forts  and  arsenals,  or  to  furnish 
land  for  the  creation  of  new  States;  that  this  purpose  alone  justified 
the  acquisition,  and  that  such  condoning  purpose  is  absent  in  the  case 
of  the  Philippines,  which,  he  alleges,  have  been  acquired  merely  that 
we  may  govern  them  as  colonies  and  rule  their  population  as  subjects. 
“  In  every  acquisition  of  territory  we  ever  made,”  he  says,  “  we  meant 
to  make  States  of  it.”  , 

Was  the  creation  of  new  States  the  main  idea  even  in  our  first 
annexation,  that  of  Louisiana?  Did  not  Jefferson  in  making  it  have 
more  distinctly  in  mind  the  importance  of  control  of  the  mouth  of  the 

Mississippi  and  of  free  navigation  over  that  stream  for  safeguarding 

the  commercial  and  military  interests  of  the  Republic  as  it  then  stood 
than  any  national  necessity  of  securing  ground  for  new  States?  Jef¬ 
ferson  asked  from  Napoleon  only  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  exports  and  imports  and  unobstructed 
transit  over  its  waters.  He  wished  to  secure  an  assured  outlet  for 
our  trans-Allegheny  settlements,  whose  natural  course  to  the  sea 
was  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  not  across  the  mountains  and 
forests  to  the  thin  line  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Jef¬ 
ferson  at  Paris  in  1808  sought  from  France  a  single  harbor,  just  as 
McKinley  at  Paris  in  1898  would  perhaps  have  been  best  pleased  to 
secure  from  Spain  a  single  Asiatic  island.  The  opportunity  and 
necessity  to  take  all  or  none  were  presented  in  both  cases,  and  the  far- 
seeing  statesmanship  of  the  two  Presidents  promptly  solved  their 
respective  problems  in  the  same  way. 
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NAPOLEON  FORCES  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

Napoleon  is  quoted  as  saying  to  his  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  proposals  concerning  Louisiana: 

They  ask  of  me  only  one  town  in  Louisiana;  but  I  already  consider  the  colony  as 
entirely  lost.  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  cede;  it  is  the  whole  colony,  with¬ 
out  reserve. 

In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Napoleon,  Talleyrand  asked  Liv¬ 
ingston  (the  American  minister)  whether  we  wished  to  have  the  whole 
of  Louisiana.  Livingston  reported: 

I  told  him  no;  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas. 
He  said  that  if  they  gave  New  Orleans  the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and  that  he 
would  wish  to  know  “what  we  would  give  for  the  whole.” 

Livingston  then  and  later  in  the  negotiations  persisted  that  “we 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and 
had  no  disposition  to  extend  across  the  river  (the  Mississippi).”  Liv¬ 
ingston,  writing  to  Madison  of  the  proposal  and  of  the  price  asked 
for  Louisiana,  said: 

I  persuade  myself  that  the  whole  sum  may  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  right  of  sovereignty,  to  some  power  in  Europe  whose 
vicinity  we  should  not  fear. 

Jefferson  had  sent  Monroe  to  Paris  as  special  envoy  to  purchase  only 
New  Orleans  and  west  Florida.  Napoleon  might  have  adopted,  says 
Henry  Adams — 

the  simple  measure  of  selling  only  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  retaining  the  west 
bank,  which  Jefferson  was  ready  to  guarantee.  This  was  the  American  plan;  and 
the  President  offered  for  New  Orleans  alone  about  half  the  price  he  paid  for  all  Loui¬ 
siana.  Still  Napoleon  forced  the  west  bank  on  Livingston. 

Jefferson,  in  defending  his  purchase,  of  course  dwelt  upon  its  future 
availability  as  the  material  of  new  States,  and  the  carving  of  States 
from  it  was  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  of  cession;  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  American  policy  did  not  contemplate  its  annexation  primarily 
for  that  purpose.  Livingston  was  ready  to  buy  and  sell  again  to  some 
unagoressive  foreign  power,  and  expressions  in  Jefferson  s  writings  of 
this  date  and  later  show  that  he  thought  the  territory  already  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi, 
far  from  needing  enlargement  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  States, 
would  not  itself  bo  peopled  for  centuries  to  come.  The  original  Union 
of  830,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  slender  chain  of  settlements 
alono-  the  Atlantic  coast  and  isolated  colonies  across  the  Alleghenies, 
had  more  than  doubled  itself  by  acquiring  the  1,200,000  square  miles 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  , 

The  territory  wrung  by  war  from  feeble  Mexico  was  undoubtedly 
annexed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  creating  new  States— American 
slave  States  from  Mexican  free  soil.  The  intent  indicated  by  Senator 
Hoar  as  the  only  constitutional  and  justifiable  purpose  of  American 
annexation  was  conspicuous  in  this  case,  but  whether  that  acquisition 
was  thereby  rendered  nationally  creditable  and  a  model  for  American 
imitation  in  the  future  may  be  doubted. 

WHY  ALASKA  WAS  ANNEXED. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska,  our  latest  acquisition  prior  to  those  which  have 
come  to  us  since  the  war  with  Spain,  was  not  the  primary  puipose  ot 
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its  annexation  to  gain  fisheries  and  to  give  America  undisputed  control 
of  the  North  American  border  of  the  Pacific,  whose  future  importance 
in  the  world’s  trade  Seward  perceived  with  prophetic  vision  ?  W as  the 
collection  of  sufficient  population  for  a  State  on  the  narrow  mountainous 
strip  of  south  Alaska  or  among  the  glaciers  and  icebergs  of  north 
Alaska  ever  seriously  considered  at  the  time  of  the  annexation? 

The  treaty  of  cession  of  Alaska  differs  from  all  that  preceded  it 
among  transfers  of  territory  to  the  United  States  in  omitting  to  pledge 
the  Republic  to  incorporate  the  ceded  territory  in  due  season  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  or  States. 

Representative  Banks  was  the  principal  champion  in  the  House  of 
the  measure  appropriating  §7,200,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  Alaskan 
treaty,  and  he  spoke  long  and  eloquently  on  the  subject. 

It  appears  from  his  speech  that  in  the  case  of  Alaska,  as  in  that  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Philippines,  we  took  more  than  we  originally  sought 
in  order  to  get  something  which  we  felt  that  we  really  needed  and 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 

In  1834  the  American  treaty  right  of  fishery  in  Russian  Pacific  waters 
terminated.  Our  Government  made  repeated  efforts  to  secure  its 
renewal,  but  in  vain.  Finally,  Russia  offered,  not  the  right  of  fishery, 
but  the  right  of  purchase,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  fisheries  we 
bought  Alaska. 

After  a  pointed  reference  to  our  national  obligations  to  Russia  for 
her  effective  friendship  during  our  civil  war,  Mr.  Banks  inquires: 

Having  sought  from  her  for  twenty-five  years  the  fisheries  of  the  northwest  coast, 
and  haying  received  from  her  not  only  the  incident  of  the  fisheries,  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  territorial  possession  incident  to  the  fisheries,  shall  we  do  what  never 
before  has  been  done — refuse  to  execute  the  treaty  she  has  made  at  our  solicitation 
with  our  own  Government? 

TO  CONTROL  THE  PACIFIC  AND  A8IATIC  TRADE. 

Commercial  and  political  reasons  are  also  indicated  as  justifying  the 
annexation  of  this  territory,  arising  from  its  commanding  position  upon 
the  Pacific. 

That  ocean  will  be  the  theater  of  the  triumphs  of  civilization  in  the  future.  It  is 
there  that  the  institutions  of  this  world  will  be  fashioned  and  its  destinies  decided. 
*  *  *  The  possession  of  Alaska  is  the  key  of  this  ocean.  *  *  *  It  brings  this 
continent  within  70  or  80  miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast  on  the  north.  *  *  *  By  the 
possession  of  Alaska  on  the  north,  with  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  center,  and  with 
amicable  relations  of  commerce  and  trade  with  the  government  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  we  have  in  our  grasp  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  may  make  this 
great  theater  of  action  for  the  future  whatever  we  may  choose  it  shall  be.  But  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  shall  possess  these  islands,  this  intermediate  communication 
between  the  two  continents,  this  drawbridge  between  America  and  Asia,  these  step¬ 
ping  stones  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  we  give  them  to  another  government,  if  we 
subject  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  control  of  Europe  and  European  civilization,  the 
power  of  the  future  is  theirs,  not  ours,  and  its  progress  is  after  their  spirit  and  ideas 
and  not  ours. 

Mr.  Banks  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Henry  Winter  Davis,  made  in 
1852,  which  points  out  the  disadvantages  to  us  of  the  possession  of 
Alaska  by  Russia,  not  only  threatening  our  Pacific  coast  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  but  menacing  our  trade  with  China. 

TO  PROTECT  OUR  CHINESE  TRADE. 

From  her  Asiatic  possessions,  from  the  Kurile  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  she  over¬ 
looks  the  natural  and  necessary  course  of  our  Asiatic  trade — now,  by  the  occupation 
of  California,  grown  to  stupendous  magnitude  and  soon  destined  to  equal  that  of  the 
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Atlantic  States.  Her  naval  stations  can  command  effectually  the  whole  intercourse 
of  California  and  Oregon  with  the  chief  seats  of  Chinese  commerce,  and  render  our 
communications  insecure  at  any  moment.  *  *  *  How  that  control  (of  Russia 
over  China)  would  bear  on  our  commerce  with  that  Empire  in  the  events  which  have 
been  indicated  it  takes  no  prophet  to  foretell.  We  should  be  excluded  from  those 
markets,  or  subjected  to  burdens  which  would  strip  off  the  profits,  impede  the  activ¬ 
ity,  and  finally  destroy  our  Chinese  trade,  or  we  should  be  forced  to  maintain  our 
position  against  Russian  armies  on  the  spot,  across  the  track  of  Russian  navies,  and 
at  an  expense  and  sacrifice  which  the  most  lucrative  returns  would  scarcely 
compensate. 

To  gain  control  of  the  Pacific,  the  scene  of  the  future  triumphs  of 
civilization!  To  Americanize  this  great  ocean!  To  secure  “stepping- 
stones”  across  it  to  Asia!  To  protect  our  Asiatic  trade!  To  prevent 
the  closing  against  us  of  the  markets  of  China! 

These  are  reasons  assigned  for  the  annexation  of  noncontigious 
Alaska.  They  may  be  repeated  without  the  change  of  a  word  among 
the  purposes  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines. 

Clearly  Senator  Hoar’s  list  of  national  purposes  justifying  expansion 
is  incomplete.  Is  it  true  that  no  intent  to  promote  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  can  be  discovered  to  place  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines 
upon  the  same  footing  as  other  annexations?  Must  this  expansion  be 
distinguished  from  afl  others  as  caused  solely  by  our  lust  of  land  and 
the  unholy  desire  to  enslave  politically  our  fellow-man? 

PROMOTION  OP  TRADE  JUSTIFIES  ACQUISITION  OP  TERRITORY. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  United  States  would  not  acquire  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  (any  more  than  it  annexed  Alaska)  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  them  as  colonies  and  their  population  as  subjects;  that  such 
acquisition  would  be  neither  constitutional  nor  sensible.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  annexation  of  the  Philippines  (any  more  than  was  that 
of  Alaska)  is  for  this  indefensible  purpose,  merely  because  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  acquisition  will  in  the  near  future  or  ever  furnish  the 
material  for  new  States. 

Promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  Republic  by  opening  to  it  and  keep¬ 
ing  open  for  its  benefit  the  markets  of  Asia  and  of  the  tropical  world 
is  to  be  added  to  Senator  Hoar’s  list  of  national  purposes  which  justify 
territorial  expansion.  We  shall  need  some  such  ground  of  justifica¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  laud  to  be  acquired  and  the  national  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  be  incurred  in  connection  with  the  building  and  control  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

The  acquisition  neither  of  this  limited  area  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
canal  nor  of  the  vast  stretches  of  Alaska  or  the  Philippines  is  to  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  on  the  footing  of  forts  and  arse¬ 
nals,  or  the  site  of  the  seat  of  government,  or  the  raw  material  of  new 
States.  The  same  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  national  welfare 
which  Alaska  supplied  and  which  justified  its  annexation  will  vindicate 
also  against  the  charge  of  unconstitutionality  the  acquisition  both  of 
a  canal  strip  of  Central  America  and  of  the  Philippines. 

NATIONAL  WELFARE  TO  BE  ADVANCED. 

The  United  States  will  develop  these  tropical  islands  in  such  fashion 
as  to  give  itself  the  full  benefit  of  close  and  profitable  trade  relations 
with  a  considerable  area  in  a  productive  portion  of  the  Tropics,  to 
increase  its  trade  with  all  those  parts  of  Asia  to  which  the  door  may 
continue  to  be  open,  and  to  strengthen  the  outposts  and  strategic 
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points,  commercial  or  naval,  which  are  to  make  the  Republic  the  first 
power  in  the  Pacific. 

The  habitable  lands  of  the  Temperate  zones  are  almost  all  occupied 
or  preempted.  They  no  longer  furnish  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy. 
The  nations  of  continental  Europe,  believing  that  there  must  be 
national  growth  to  preserve  undiminished  national  power,  and  shut  out 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  Temperate  zones,  are  occupying  the  Tropics 
and  dividing  the  Torrid  Zone  into  possessions  and  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence,  from  which  it  is  threatened  to  cut  off  American 

11  The  exchange  of  products  and  goods  between  the  Temperate  and 
Torrid  zones  is  one  of  the  most  notable  factors  in  modern  commerce. 
Beniamin  Kidd,  in  his  Control  of  the  Ironies,  shows  that  ovei  one- 
third  of  the  entire  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1895  came  from 
the  Tropics,  calling  by  that  name  the  area  between  30  degrees  north 
and  30  degrees  south  latitude.  These  tropical  imports  aggregated 
8250,000,000,  our  exports  to  Tropics  890,000,000. 

WILL  ENLARGE  PACIFIC  TRADE. 

The  Pacific  trade,  including  the  commerce  with  the  Tropics  conducted 
over  its  surface  and  that  with  Chinn  north  and  south,  is  to  be  the  gicat 
commercial  prize  of  the  future.  With  our  long  line  of  Pacific  seacoast 
furnishing  many  good  harbors,  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines  in  our  possession,  with  the  isthmian  canal  completed, 
with  our  merchant  marine  built  up,  and  with  our  consular  service 
reorganized  and  improved,  we  shall  enter  confidently  upon  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  this  vast  trade.  Our  Pacific  commerce  is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  if  not  checked  will  amount  in  the  near  future  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions.  Even  now  all  sections  of  the  Republic  participate 
in  it,  the  machinery  and  kerosene  of  the  East,  the  cotton  of  the  South, 
and  the  flour  of  the  West  being  the  most  important  items.  With  the 
completion  of  the  isthmian  canal  the  South  and  East  will  share  with  the 
Pacific  coast  direct  and  quick  water  communication  with  the  area  of 
the  vastest  trading  operations  of  the  future. 

If  the  policy  of  partitioning  the  Tropics  among  European  powers 
shall  finally  prevail,  the  Philippines  will  in  themselves  furnish  the 
United  States  with  an  extensive  area  within  the  Torrid  Zone  and  under 
its  control  through  which,  in  connection  with  tropical  America,  there 
may  be  carried  on  that  exchange  of  products  between  the  Torrid  and 
Temperate  zones  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  modern  commerce. 

Control  of  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  will  enable  us  to  use  it,  if 
desirable,  as  a  means  of  bargain  with  other  nations  which  control  the 
commerce  of  other  sections  of  Asia,  with  the  possible  result  that  recip¬ 
rocal  freedom  of  trade  or  open-door  arrangements  may  be  instituted 
in  respect  to  them  all. 

WILL  PREVENT  CLOSING  OF  THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

The  Philippines  not  only  hold  out  promise  of  vast  direct  commerce, 
like  that  which  Netherlauds-India  has  furnished  to  Holland,  but  in 
connection  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Guam,  Tutuila,  Alaska,  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands  they  place  the  Republic  in  such  relations  of  proximity 
and  intimate  touch  with  Asia,  and  in  such  a  commanding  position  from 
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the  naval  and  military  standpoint,  that  its  rights  as  a  Pacific  power, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  are  sure  to  be  respected. 

With  England  and  Japan,  the  United  States  desires  open  ports  in 
Asia.  It  stands  with  them  against  the  dismemberment  of  China  and 
for  equality  of  trade. 

Every  diplomatic  and  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  in  Asia, 
every  individual  American  there,  whether  merchant,  missionary,  or 
concession  seeker,  is  more  respected  and  safer  in  his  rights  as  a  result 
of  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  events  which  led  up  to 
it.  Even  the  powers  of  Europe  recognize  our  increased  prestige  in 
Asiatic  affairs,  and  comply,  as  they  would  not  have  dreamed  of  doing 
two  years  ago,  with  our  request  for  pledges  of  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  sections  of  China  leased 
to  foreign  powers. 

The  weak  and  corrupt  central  Government  of  China  is  pushed  and 
pulled  this  way  and  that  by  the  representatives  of  the  European  powers 
at  Pekin,  and  has  little  control  over  the  vast  population  and  immense 
areas  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  There  is  no  spirit  of  nationality  or 
patriotic  loyalty  permeating  the  people.  North  and  south  China  prov¬ 
inces  speak  different  dialects,  and  hate  one  another  cordially  and  to  the 
murder  point.  The  Chinese  detest  the  Tartar  soldiers  of  the  Manchu 
Government  at  Pekin,  and  the  sentiment  is  reciprocated. 

The  beginnings  of  a  wonderful  American  trade  with  this  people  have 
been  made.  They  are  fast  learning,  for  instance,  to  use  our  flour  and 
our  cotton  goods.  Southern  cotton  and  Western  wheat,  after  passing 
through  American  mills,  find  here  entrance  to  an  unlimited  market. 

Existing  conditions  in  China  make  eternal  vigilance  and  decisive 
action  the  price  of  trade  retention.  Our  merchants,  no  less  than  our 
missionaries,  need  ready  and  prompt  protection,  and  against  the 
maneuvers  of  foreign  powers  at  Pekin  no  less  than  against  the  rioting 
secret  societies,  rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  the  weakness  and  per¬ 
sonal  apprehensions  of  the  Chinese  governing  clique. 

In  China,  even  in  commercial  affairs  and  in  trade  concessions,  the 
physical  power  to  hold  what  has  been  granted  or  won  by  untiring  and 
intelligent  energy  is  essential  to  its  retention,  and  the  people  of  the 
impotent  nation  in  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests  inevitably  go  to 
the  wall. 

Through  possession  of  the  Philippines  the  United  States  has  now  a 
trading  emporium,  an  army,  and  a  navy  at  the  very  door  of  China. 
In  combination  of  land  and  naval  forces  quickly  available  we  are  to-day 
not  lower  than  the  third  power  in  Asia;  and  when  American  lives  are 
threatened  or  attacked  by  Boxers,  or  any  other  Asiatics,  and  when 
our  commercial  holdings  in  Asia  are  menaced  from  any  quarter,  the 
value  of  Manila  as  a  safeguard  of  American  interests  is  and  will  be 
demonstrated  more  and  more  convincingly. 

Occupancy  of  the  Philippines  increases  our  chances  of  retaining  our 
present  trade  in  China  and  of  vastly  enlarging  it,  and  tends  to  prevent 
the  closing  of  the  open  Chinese  door  in  European  spheres  of  influence, 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the  previously  leased  sections,  and  the  inev¬ 
itably  resulting  dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  accompanied 
by  international  war. 

Thus  the  Philippines  are  a  valuable  asset  for  the  purpose  of  tropical 
commerce  in  themselves,  with  their  vast  area  of  rich  and  productive 
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acres:  they  are  a  serviceable  asset  for  bargaining  for  reciprocal  open 
doors  with  other  powers  in  the  Orient,  and  they  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  fight  for  the  vast  trade  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  since  by 
means  of  them  Uncle  Sam  plants  a  heavy  foot  across  the  threshold  of 
the  open  door  in  China,  and  will  perhaps  prevent  it  from  being  closed. 

FILIPINO  WELFARE  TO  BE  PROMOTED. 

In  developing  the  Philippines  the  United  States  will  so  treat  the 
people  who  live  in  the  islands  as  to  make  of  them  the  most  efiective 
factor  in  this  insular  development,  and  to  that  end  will  maintain  there 
a  government  under  which  they  shall  be  prosperous  and  contented,  in 
which  they  shall  as  far  as  possible  participate,  and  which  shall  meet 
their  reasonable  aspirations  by  fully  protecting  them  in  life,  liberty, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.  .  ...  ,  -  , 

The  o-overnment  of  the  Philippines  by  Americans  will  be  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  brainy,  honest,  and  tactful  men 
are  selected  to  represent  the  Republic  in  the  islands,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  reasonable  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  people 
are  met  and  satisfied.  .  ...  TOV  . 

If  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  ot  the  JJinpmos, 
in  exploiting  the  Philippines;  if  they  are  not  to  be  carefully  led,  through 
education  and  experience,  toward  local  self-government  on  American 
lines;  if  the  main  result  of  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  is  to  create 
a  batch  of  lucrative  offices  to  be  distributed  under  the  spoils  system  to 
clamorous  political  strikers  or  used-up  politicians,  who  need  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  means  of  support  at  the  public  expense;  and  especially  it 
the  appointments  of  the  kind  likely  to  be  made  under  this  system  ap¬ 
proach  their  difficult  and  delicate  task  with  no  appreciation  ot  the 
national  importance  of  their  work,  and  inspired  mainly  by  the  impulse 
to  o-et  out  of  their  office  all  there  is  in  it  financially,  then  the  I  hilip- 
pines  chapter  in  the  Republic’s  history  will  chronicle  a  failure,  a  scan¬ 
dal,  a  disgrace,  staining  the  American  Administration  and  destructive 
of  the  Filipino.  t  ...  „ 

An  especial  importance  attaches  to  the  treatment  of  the  Mawauans 
and  the  Porto  Ricans  by  the  Republic  on  account  of  the  object  lesson 
thereby  furnished  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Cuba.  Whatever  can  be 
safely  done  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  privilege  of  living  on  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  the  United  States  should  be  done,  with  the  purpose 
and  result  of  causing  the  Filipinos  to  appreciate  the  advantages  ot 
this  connection,  and  with  the  result,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  causing  the 
Cubans  to  desire  annexation,  an  end  which  will  not  be  brought  about 
in  their  case  in  the  absence  of  this  desire.  If  the  Porto  Ricans  do  not 
fare  distinctly  better  in  trade  relations  with  the  Republic  than  the 
West  Indies  'islands  which  do  not  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
whose  relations  are  regulated  by  reciprocity  agreements,  Cuba  will  be 
eager  and  impatient  to  exercise  her  privilege  of  severing  the  bond 
which  temporarily  attaches  her  to  the  United  States.  If  the  Republic 
in  dealing  with  the  Porto  Ricans,  as  well  as  the  Hawaiians,  faithfully 
fulfills  every  agreement,  express  or  implied,  made  to  them,  and  shows 
itself  in  every  way  considerate,  just,  and  liberal,  the  confidence  ot  the 
Filipinos  will  be  the  more  quickly  gained,  appreciation  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  American  connection  will  be  confirmed  and  strengthened, 
and  the  genuine  peace  in  the  islands,  which  is  absolutely  necessaiy  toi 
their  present  well-being  and  future  development,  may  be  the  moie 
speedily  established  and  rendered  permanent. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FILIPINO  INTERESTS  COINCIDE. 

The  philanthropy  which  makes  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Government  and  the  test  of  its 
success  is  also  enlightened  selfishness,  for  the  development  of  the 
islands  into  a  valuable  national  asset  in  our  commercial  and  business 
relations  with  the  world  can  be  accomplished  under  the  limitations  as 
to  methods  now  imposed  by  wholesome  public  opinion  only  through  a 
development  and  improvement  which  apply  to  people  as  well  as  to 
soil,  and  which  bring  prosperity  to  both.  ,  . 

Let  the  Republic,  then,  prepare  itself  for  the  task  of  so  administering 
the  affairs  of  these  islands  that  their  people  shall  be  well  governed  and 
as  far  as  possible  self -governed,  thrifty,  prosperous,  and  conteut,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  this  American  section  of  the  Tropics  may  be  so 
developed  as  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the  national  welfare. 

The  first  page  of  the  record  of  America  as  a  Pacific  power  is  as  yet 
unwritten  and  unblotted.  We  can  write  upon  it  what  we  please. 

Theodobe  W.  Noyes. 
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Dear  Str:- 

Mr .  Brainerd  wishes  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28th  in  regard  to  the  Bill  before  Congress  and 
to  say  that  he  Is  confined  at  his  house,  but  he  will  be  happy 
to  do  whatever  he  can  in  aid  of  the  matter.  He  thinks  It  doubt 
ful  however  whether  there  will  be  any  action  at  the  present 
session. 

Mr. Speer.  Truly  yours, ) 
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Associate  Member  .  .  1.00 

Junior  .Member . 50 

[Mluors  only] 

Rebates  ok  Literature 

To  all  members  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  ollicial  bulletin  Is  sent 
quarterly,  besides  numerous 
other  pamphlets  and  leatlets. 
Members  (laying  $2. GO  or 
more  receive,  if  they  so  re¬ 
quest,  "The  Sabbath  for 
Man,"  or  "Practical  Christian 
Sociology."  Those  who  give 
$1.00  (50  cents  If  under  21)  re- 
ceive,  on  request,  "Social 
Progress,"  1(10  pp.  as  rebate, 
'^addition  to  the  bulletin: 


c  the  E 


TRUSTEES. 


President  nnd  Auditor, 

Hon.  Clms.  Lyman, 

Ex-Pres.  of  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Secretary, 

Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  D.  D., 

Pastor  Vermont  Ave.  Christian  Church. 


Rt.  Rev.  H.  Y,  Sntterlec, 

Bishop  of  Washington. 
Hon.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D„ 

Ex-Commissioner  of  Education. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.  D., 

Ex-Chaplain  U.  S.  Sennte. 


Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D„ 

President  Columbian  University. 
All  of  Washington. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Canter,  D.  D., 

Presiding  Elder, 

(Southern)  Methodist  Church,  Baltimore. 


Platform  and  Program. 

The  Bureau  seeks  to  promote  those 
Christian  reforms  on  which  the  churches 
sociologically  unite  while  theologically 
differing.  It  proffers  cooperation  to  all 
associations  that  stand  for  the  defense  of 
the  Sabbnth  nnd  purity  ;  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  intemperance,  gambling,  and 
political  corruption  ;  for  the  substitution 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  both 
industrial  and  international  war. 


TRIUMPHAL  MOTTO: 

Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair. 
The  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God.— Washington. 

THE  REFORM  BUREAU, 

(INCORPORATED  AND  INTERNATIONAL.) 

210  Delaware  Ave.,  n.  e.,  -  Washington,  D.  C 

REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Superintendent. 


WASHINGTON  TRIUMPHAL  ARCH,  N.  Y. 

The  Reform  Bureau  has  proposed  to  Committees 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  erect  an  arch  with  above  motto  at  the  cast 
entrance  to  Capitol  grounds  in  1900  to  celebrate 
the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  removal  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  to  Washington.  Let  those  who  concur,  so 


1900. 

March  23,  1901. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

Our  crusade  for  the  protection  of 
native  races  against  intoxicants  has  been 
achieving  results  faster  than  any  of  us  dared 
to  hope,  and  the  time  has  come  to  complete 
our  great  petition  "To  All  Civilized  Nations" 
for  universal  treaties  and  national  laws  that 
will  consign  the  liquor  traffic  among  native 
races  to  a  grave  with  the  slave  trade  in  the 
limbo  of  crimes  against  civilization.  Will 
you  not  help  us  show  the  friends  of  temper¬ 
ance  and  missions  that  the  promotion  of  this 
victorious  crusade  is  one  of  the  very  best 
investments  now  in  sight  for  their  money  and 
efforts.  The  Bureau  undertook  this  new  work 
when  overloaded  with  other  reforms  and  when 
its  treasury  was  overdrawn.  We  confidently 
expected  the  friends  of  missions  to  rally  to 
this  strategic  effort  to  remove  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacles  to  missionary  success.  We  sent  out 
missionary  addresses  and  letters  of  Dr.  Pa- 
ton,  Dr.  Cuyler  and  others  in  100,000  copies 
of  our  Quarterly,  that  has  been  a  large  fac¬ 
tor  in  securing  the  missionary  legislation 
enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  But  not  half 
of  these  expenses  have  been  provided  for  by 
special  contributions. 

The  Bureau's  Superintendent,  on  whom  all 
the  growing  deficiency  falls,  can  advance  no 
more  and  must  halt  the  crusade  for  supplies. 
Money  is  needed  to  send  out  petitions  and 
documents . 

The  best  of  all  ammunition  is  the  new  il 
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lil  liilrMiiinsie' of  tl  tele'  objects  and 
In  co-operation  with  other  agencies, 
its  original  program  Included  (1)  rais- 
ing  the  age  of  consent  to  eighteen  in 
State  and  National  laws;  (2)  repeal  of 
Oklahoma's  IK)  day  divorce  law  by  act 
or  Congress;  (3)  raising  divorce  laws 
of  l).  C.  and  Territories  by  net  of 
« 'ongress  to  Christ’s  standard— abso¬ 
lute  divorce  for  adultery  only,  as  in 
N.  Y. ;  (4)  Constitutional  amendment 
to  give  same  law  to  whole  land;  (5) 
establishment  of  permanent  National 
board  of  Industrial  arbitration;  (0) 
appointment  of  u  National  Commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  labor  prob- 
lem ;  |7|  passage  of  a  Sabbath  law  for 
the  National  Capitol  [8)  enforcement 
In  the  same  of  compulsory  education ; 
;!>)  suppression  ot  gambling  by  tele- 
graph  (as  gambling  by' mall  and  by 
ex press  have  already  been  suppress¬ 
ed  ;  (10)  completion  of  the  union  of 
States  in  acientillc  temperance  edu¬ 
cation  by  securing  such  laws  lu  four 
states  which  then  lacked  them  (11)  the 
enactment  of  local  option  laws  wher¬ 
ever  nothing  better  can  be  secured  at 
present;  (12)  the  enforcement  every¬ 
where  of  existing  laws;  (18)  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  liitcr-sUite  transportation  of 
kinctoscopc  reproductions  of  bull 
prize  lights,  dances  and  the 
.  (14)  newspaper  reform  by  for¬ 
bidding  transmission  in  malls  or  by 
Inter-state  commerce  of  papers  con- 
taiuing  (a)  descriptions  and  pictures 
of  prize  lights;  (&)  or  of  suicides,  ex¬ 
cept  in  scientillc  journals  or  on  judl- 
clal  order  for  identification ;  (c)  or 
betting  columns;  (a)  suppressing 
bad  reading;  (15)  curfew  ordinan¬ 
ces;  (1G)  anti -cigarette  laws;  (17) 
national  law  against  Sunday  work  In 
Mall  and  Military  service  and  In  In¬ 
ter  State  Commerce;  (18)  Interna¬ 
tional  arbitration. 

Achieved  ok  Above  I'rogram 
up  to  Dec.  1,  1809:-  (1)  Raised  age  to 
18  In  Utah.  Secured  votes  for  same 
for  District  of  Columbia  and  Territor¬ 
ies  from  Commissioners  and  Senate- 
passed  In  weaker  form  in  House; 
(2)  Enacted,  and  pen  with  which  It 
was  signed  presented  to  The  Reform 
Bureau  by  President  Cleveland.  (5) 
Passed.  (G)  Passed.  (7)  Secured 
approval,  with  aid  of  Churchman's 
League,  of  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  twice,  and  house 
D.  C.  sub  committee  In  54ih  Congress. 
Secured  from  Postmaster  General 
Wilson  restoration  of  plan  to  close 
postolllces  on  the  Snbbath  by  petition. 
(0)  Secured  approval  of  House  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  54tli  Congress.  De¬ 
feat  of  District  of  Columbia  racing 
bill  55tli  Congress.  Gambling  slot 
machines  removed  from  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Owosso,  etc.  (13)  Senate  favor¬ 
able  report,  54tli  Congress.  (14)  (a) 
Secured  approval  In  both  64th  and 
55th  Congresses  of  House  Inter-state 
Commerce  Committee,  (d)  In  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Harrisburg,  Carlisle,  Meclmu- 
icsburg,  Reading,  Vineland,  Evans 
ton,  Kalamazoo,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Beloit,  etc.,  secured  removal  of  bad 
literature  from  newsrooms,  wholly  or 
In  part;  also  from  Penn’a  It.  It,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  Lake 
Shore,  St.  Paul  nnd  other  railroads. 


.  is  the  new 

lustrated  book  of  288  pages,  on  "Protection  of  Native  Races  against  intoxicants  and  Opium."  The 
authors  have  given  their  work.  It  has  been  arranged  that  copies  for  free  distribution  shall  be 
supplied  at  a  nominal  price.  A  contribution  of  $10  would  send  the  book  postpaid  to 
missionaries,  missionary  officers,  ministers  or  merchants,  for  all  , of  whom,  it  has  a 

Very  truly,  f 


70  statesmen, 
message . 


Mr. 


SPEER. 


ine  Reform  S  reau,  Wash  ii®  on,  B.  C« 
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Contributors  to  t:-.3  Rook,  11  Protection  for  I.r.tlvo  Races  against  In¬ 
toxicants  and  Opium "  are  herebv  informed  that  this  work  has  been 
brought  out  in  superb  style  by  F.  H.  Revell  do,  as  a  book  of  2UC 
PP .  ,  illustrated,  and  that  The  Reform  Bureau  ’wishes  to  present  a 
copy  to  each  of  the  contributors  when  their  present  addresses  can 
be  ascertained,  for  which  purpose,  in  part,  this  letter  is  sent 
out.  -f  you  have  not  received  the  book,  send  us  your  present  ad¬ 
dress;  also  your  future  address,  if  you  are  soon  to  change,  that 
the  documents  of  this  advancing  crusade  may  be  sent  you  from  time 
to  time. 

As  the  authors  of  this  book  have  all  contributed  their  hard 
work  without  charge,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  the  contrib¬ 
utors  to  aid  in  its  circulation  as  a  means  of  removing  the  chief 
obstacle  to  missionary  progress.  Very  favorable  terms  have  been 
secured  from  the  publishers  for  such  copies  as  may  be  purchased  for 
free  distribution,  namely  14  1/2  ets,,  for  paper  edition;  31  1/2 
cts.,  for  cloti.  edition,  so  that  $£4.50  would  send  100  copies  to 
that  number  of  missionaries  or  ministers,  merchants  or  statesmen, 
for  each  of  whom  the  book  has  a  special  message. 

Every  aspect  of  the  temperance  question  at  home  is  covered  by 
this  world  book.  It  will  interest  missionary  people  in  temperance, 
and  temperance  people  in  missions. 

May  we  also  urge  the  missionaries  to  whom  this  message  comes 
to  talk  and  writ  e  in  the  interest  of  this  hopeful  movement,  and  to 
secure  voted  petitions  "To  all  civilized  nations"  at  every  meeting 
they  hold,  making  sure  the  petition  is  signed  by  pascor  or  presid¬ 
ing  officer,  and  sent  to  us  promptly. 

■Whenever  in  a  town  or  city,  even  for  a  day,  where  a  Congress¬ 
man  or  Senator  resides,  will  you  not  see  him  with  a  deputation  or 
alone  in  behalf  if  Pi1  ■  John  Paton's  bill,  tlvit  was  almost  paused  at 
the  last  Congress  and  will  surely  become  a  law  early  in  the  next 
Congress  if  the  interest  is  kept  up,'  and  also  in  behalf  of  reforms 
in  our  nev/  islands. 

The  greatest  tiling  of  all  is  the  movement  to  have  the  opium 
question  settled  with  other  Chinese  problems  now  before  the  Powers 
Let  every  missionary  help  to  secure  a  volley  of  letters  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Mcl'inley  and  Secretary  Hay  and  to  rulers  in  other  lands  in 
favor  of  giving  China  permission  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic. 

Tfilbur  F,  Crafts, 

Superint  endent . 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  FACTS. 

(i)  Generals  Miles,  Shafter,  Wheeler, 
Guy  V.  Henry,  Ludlow,  Boynton,  O.  O. 
Howard,  Rochester,  Bliss  and  fifteen  others, 
and  also  forty-five  colonels,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  the 
regimental  liquor  saloons,  commonly  called 
canteens,  because  of  their  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fects.  They  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
the  victims  of  the  drink  habit  in  the  army 
and  multiply  the  number  of  soldiers  who 
frequent  outside  saloons  on  pay-days  or 
other  “days  off.” 

(2)  Nearly  all  the  chaplains  have  been  in 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  army  saloons, 
and  many  of  them  have  published  testimony 
to  their  terrible  resultant  evils;  and  some 
of  them  who  have  had  more  than  ten  years’ 
experience  at  various  camps  and  forts  state 
that  the  regimental  canteens  are  “the  least 
regulated  of  all  saloons.” 

(3)  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Long  did  not 
issue  his  order  abolishing  the  sale  or  fur¬ 
nishing  of  intoxicants  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  navy  until  he  was  strongly  ad¬ 
vised  to  do  so  by  leading  admirals  and  other 
naval  officers,  who  testified  to  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  opposite  course. 

(4)  General  Wolseley,  the  former  com- 
mauder-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and 
General  Roberts,  the  present  head  of  the 
army,  have  unqualifiedly  condemned  the 
liquor  canteen;  insisted  on  total  abstinence 
from  strong  drink  during  campaigns,  and 
urged  it  in  peace  camps  and  garrisons. 

(5)  The  long  march  to,  and  the  victories 
at  Khartoum  and  Omdurman,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  military  feats,  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  soldiers  to  whom  intoxi. 
tants  were  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the 
prohibition  rigidly  enforced.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  these  victories  could  have  been 
obtained  by  an  army  having  liquor  canteens. 

(6)  General  Gallieni,  the  commander  of 
the  French  forces  in  Western  Africa  and 
afterwards  in  Madagascar,  has  testified  that 
the  efficiency  of  them  was  increased  forty 
per  cent,  by  his  substitution  of  temperance 
drinks  for  alcoholics. 

(7)  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
demoralizing  army  saloons  were  abolished 
by  a  good  majority  of  both  Houses,  but  re¬ 
cently  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation  has 
been  begun  by  the  advocates  of  them  in  the 
hope  of  getting  them  re-established  at  the 
next  Congressional  session.  The  eanteeu- 
ers  assert  that  there  is  more  drunkenness 
and  disorder  in  the  army  now  than  before 
the  canteens  were  closed,  and  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  saloons 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camps  and  forts. 
But  the  various  cases  cited  by  them  have 
been  investigated  and  the  charges  have  been 


proved  to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  as 
we  are  prepared  to  show.  The  very  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  they  assert  is  true. 

(8)  The  army  posts  and  the  adjacent 
towns  or  villages  cited  by  the  canteeners 
have  been  visited  by  journalists,  commit¬ 
tees  of  clergymen  resident  in  the  disttiets, 
leading  officers  of  temperance  associations 
and  others,  and  after  full  investigation  they 
testify  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  canteen  and  to  the  non-increase 
in  the  number  of  outside  saloons.  At  some 
posts  they  found  that  restaurants,  where 
only  food  and  temperance  drinks  could  be 
obtained,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  had  been 
substituted,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
Some  of  the  investigators  say  that  there  is 
evidently  a  conspiracy  to  reinstate  the  can¬ 
teen  by  persistent  misrepresentation.  Mili¬ 
tary  commandants  at  the  posts  and  civil  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  districts  have  declared  that  the 
statements  of  the  canteeners  are  mere  fab¬ 
rications. 

(9)  Engaged  in  this  conspiracy  appear  to 
be  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  some  secular  newspapers,  cer¬ 
tain  army  officers,  and  some  officials  of  the 
War  Department.  Nearly  every  week  some 
deceptive  campaign  document  is  issued  in 
ciae  form  of  a  despatch  to  the  daily  papers, 
and  almost  as  fast  as  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  one  are  exposed,  another  is  forth¬ 
coming.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  many 
newspapers  which  have  published,  and  been 
duped  by,  the  false  reportfs,  are  now  barred 
against  the  real  facts,  and  so  their  readers 
are  deceived. 

(10)  The  latest  objectionable  proceeding 
of  the  canteeners  at  this  writing,  is  the 
quasi-committing  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  to  the  army  saloon.  It  was  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  after  some 
of  the  members  had  left  for  their  homes 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  others  were  at¬ 
tending  side  sessions,  and  it  was  done  by 
only  a  very  few  of  the  members  (fifty  out 
of  one  thousand,  five  hundred).  Even  at 
this  small  meeting  it  was  declared  carried 
by  the  chairman  before  the  negative  vote 
was  taken.  At  a  previous  full  meeting  of 
the  members  the  resolution  was  voted  down 
overwhelmingly. 

( 1 1 )  The  special  liquor  journals,  such  as 
“The  American  Brewer,”  “The  Brewer’s 
Journal,”  “The  Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette,” 
etc.,  have  always  been  the  outspoken  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  army  saloons,  and  they  are  now 
in  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Anti-Canteen 
Law,  which  should  prove  conclusively  to 
every  fair-minded  man  that  the  law  is  a 
good  one,  for  the  liquor  men  never  were 
and  never  will  be  friendly  to  what  is 
against  their  business. 

John  Liggins. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  July,  1901. 
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A  Terrible  Object= Lesson. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Woman’s  Journal,  Boston,  May  25,  1901.) 


It  has  lately  become  known  that  the 
U.  S.  military  authorities  have  introduced 
in  the  Philippines  the  system  of  State- 
regulated  vice  which  prevails  in  France 
and  some  other  dissolute  foreign  nations, 
but  which  has  never  till  now  been  author¬ 
ized  in  connection  with  the  American 
army. 

Last  year,  when  missionaries  and  others 
reported  the  facts,  memorials  protesting 
against  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
social  evil  were  sent  to  Washington  by  the 
American  Purity  Alliance,  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  War  Department  prom¬ 
ised  an  investigation.  On  Jan.  15,  1901, 
Secretary  Root  telegraphed  to  Judge  Taft 
in  Manila: 

Are  houses  of  prostitution  licensed,  pro¬ 
tected,  or  in  aqy  way  encouraged  by  the 
authorities? 

Judge  Taft  telegraphed  Jan.  17: 

No;  but  true  that  in  November,  1898, 
spread  of  venereal  diseases  among  soldiers 
led  military  authorities,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  effectiveness  of  army,  to  subject 
known  prostitutes  to  certified  examination. 

But  to  subject  women  of  bad  character 
to  regular  examinations  and  require 
them  to  be  provided  with  official  health 
certificates  is  precisely  the  European  sys¬ 
tem  of  State  regulation  of  vice.  The 
opponents  of  this  system  hold  that  to 
lay  down  regulations  under  which  vice 
may  be  carried  on  is  practically  to  license 
it. 

General  MacArthur’s  report,  in  answer 
to  the  War  Department’s  inquiries,  was 
made  public  in  May,  1901.  It  is  polite, 
but  vague.  Most  of  the  newspapers  have 
published  only  brief  extracts,  in  which 
General  MacArthur  denies  that  houses  of 
ill-fame  are  “licensed,”  and  gives  general 
assurances  as  to  the  good  order  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  Manila.  But  the  report  as  a  whole 
admits  the  main  charge,  while  denying 
some  details.  General  MacArthur  does 
not  deny  that  the  State  regulation  of  vice 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Philippines; 
on  the  contrary,  he  defends  it,  and  seeks 
to  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  European  and 
British  precedent.  He  says: 

In  all  cities  throughout  the  world  the 
police  are  familiar  with  the  location  of 
every  house  of  prostitution;  this  is  as 
true  of  Manila  as  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  Advantage  of  this  has  been  taken 
in  Manila  to  carry  out  certain  sanitary 
regulations  particularly  necessary  in  the 
tropics. 

What  these  regulations  are,  General 
MacArthur  does  not  explain,  as  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  done  if  he  had 
thought  that  public  opinion  at  home 
would  approve  of  .them.  Judge  Taft,  how 
ever,  has  told  us  what  they  are.  Dr.  Alice 
Condict.  a  Methodist  Episcopal  medical 


missionary  in  Manila,  has  told  us  also.  In 
a  letter  read  at  a  Congressional  hearing 
before  the  Committeo  on  Insular  Affairs 
on  Dec.  6, 1900,  she  writes  that  the  military 
authorities  cause  the  fallen  women  of 
Manila  to  be  examined  every  week,  and 
give  each  “a  certificate  with  her  own 
photograph  on  it,  to  identify  the  girl  who 
holds  it.”  Dr.  Condict  says:  “I  find  to 
my  chagrin  that  these  shocking  reports 
are  only  too  true.  I  am  forced  to  write 
it.” 

Gen.  MacArthur  says: 

It  has  been  sought  to  check  venereal 
diseases  as  the  smallpox  and  bubonic 
plague  have  been  checked. 

Has  it  ever  been  sought  to  check  the 
smallpox  or  bubonic  plague  by  applying 
compulsory  medical  measures  to  women 
only?  Would  such  one-sided  measures 
be  likely  to  succeed?  Gen.  MacArthur 
continues: 

The  average  soldier  is  careless  of  his 
health,  particularly  on  a  foreign  station, 
and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
protect  him.  The  effort  has  therefore 
been  made  by  the  military  government  to 
mitigate  or  prevent  one  of  the  worst  evil6 
to  which  a  community  can  be  exposed, 
the  Bpread  of  venereal  disease.  .  .  . 

The  dangers  from  disease  to  which  the 
British  army  is  exposed  in  India  are  well 
known.  In  Asia  unusually  strong  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  soldier. 

The  “strong  measures”  taken  by  the 
British  military  authorities  in  India  to 
protect  the  English-speaking  soldier  from 
the  consequences  of  his  vices  would  not 
commend  themselves  to  American  public 
opinion.  Those  who  know  what  they  are 
will  hardly  wish  to  see  America  copy  Brit¬ 
ain  in  this  matter.  The  system  is  briefly 
as  follows: 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  soldiers 
cannot  or  will  not  live  uprightly,  the  mil¬ 
itary  authorities  subject  the  women  of 
bad  character  to  compulsory  medical  sur¬ 
veillance,  in  the  hope  of  thus  lessening  the 
hygienic  dangers  of  vice.  In  the  British 
army  in  India,  until  public  indignation  in 
England  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  was  the  custom  to  provide  quarters 
for  these  women  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  barracks,  placing  them  directly  in  the 
way  of  the  soldiers;  to  have  them  accom¬ 
pany  the  regiment,  transporting  them  at 
government  expense  when  the  troops 
were  moved  from  place  to  place;  and  to 
use  every  effort  to  induce  the  soldiers  to 
consort  with  them,  in  the  belief  that  the 
danger  to  health  would  be  less  than  if  the 
men  visited  other  women  who  were  not 
under  medical  supervision  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  duly  authorized  official  pros¬ 
titutes  were  commonly  spoken  of  as 
“Queen’s  women.” 

When  Lord  Roberts  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  a  “Circular  Memorandum1 


was  addressed  by  Major-General  E.  F. 
Chapman,  Quartermaster-General  in  In¬ 
dia,  to  “General  Officers  Commanding  Di¬ 
visions  and  Districts.”  It  states  that  it 
was  written  by  order  of  General  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  (now  Lord)  Roberts,  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  who  “desires  me  to  give 
prominence  to  the  following  points,  which 
appear  to  be  specially  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  military  and  medical  au¬ 
thorities  in  every  command.”  The  9th 
paragraph  indicates  the  tenor  of  the 
whole.  This  says: 

In  the  regimental  bazars  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  women;  to 
fake  care  that  they  are  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive;  and  to  provide  them  with  proper 
houses. 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions, 
the  officer  commanding  the  Cheshire  regi¬ 
ment  at  Solon  caused  the  following  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  sent  to  the  Cantonment  Mag¬ 
istrate  of  Umballa: 

SECOND  CHESHIRE  REGIMENT. 

Requisition  for  extra  attractive  women 
for  Regimental  Bazar  (Soldiers’)  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Circular  Memorandum  No.  21 
a.,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General  in 
India,  dated  Simla,  17  June,  1886. 

Station,  Solon.  Strength  of  N.  C.  officers 
and  men,  400.  Number  of  women  pres¬ 
ent,  6.  Number  of  extra  women  now  re¬ 
quired,  6. 

These  women’s  fares  by  Ekkas  from 
Umballa  to  Solon  will  be  paid  by  the 
Cheshire  regiment  on  arrival.  Please  send 
young  and  attractive  women,  as  laid  down 
in  Quartermaster-General’s  Circular. 

In  forwarding  to  the  Assistant  Quarter¬ 
master-General  on  Aug.  6,  1886,  a  copy 
of  the  foregoing  requisition,  the  officer 
commanding  the  Cheshire  regiment 
wrote  : 

Some  of  the  women  now  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Cheshire 
Regiment,  are  not  very  attractive,  and  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  made  to  the  Canton¬ 
ment  Magistrate,  Umballa,  for  others,  but 
up  to  date  none  have  arrived;  therefore  it 
is  presumed  a  great  difficulty  exists  in 
procuring  the  class  of  young  women  asked 
for. 

The  officer  commanding  the  R  Battery, 
Second  Brigade,  Field  Artillery,  Jullun- 
der,  wrote  July  24,  18S6: 

There  are  not  enough  women,  and  they 
are  not  attractive.  More  and  younger 
women  are  required,  and  their  houses 
should  be  improved. 

The  officer  commanding  the  Connaught 
Rangers  at  Jullunder,  wrote  to  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Quartermaster-General,  July  9,  1886: 

The  Cantonment  Magistrate  has  al¬ 
ready  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  re¬ 
quested  to  obtain  a  number  of  younger 
and  more  attractive  women,  but  with  Tit¬ 
tle  or  no  success— he  will  be  again  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  .  .  The  Major-General  com¬ 
manding  should  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Lo¬ 
cal  Government  by  instructing  the  Can¬ 
tonment  Magistrates  whom  they  appoint, 
that  they  give  all  possible  aid  to  com- 
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manding  officers  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  young,  attractive,  and  healthy 
women. 

The  officer  commanding  at  Jutogh  wrote 
to  the  Assistant  Quartermaster-General 
July  2S,  1SS6: 

I  have  ordered  the  number  of  prosti¬ 
tutes  to  be  increased  to  twelve,  and  have 
given  special  instructions  as  to  the  four 
additional  women  being  young,  and  of 
attractive  appearance. 

This  demand  of  British  officers  for 
young  and  attractive  Hindoo  women  led 
to  an  organized  traffic  in  girls.  Officers 
were  known  to  authorize  procuresses  to 
go  into  the  villages  to  bring  “young  girls 
of  hitherto  pure  life”  for  the  soldiers.  In 
some  cases  respectable  parents  among 
the  poorer  Hindoos  were  terrified  into 
parting  with  their^daugliters  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  army  authorities  in  Manila  have  gone 
to  any  such  lengths;  but  the  first  step 
toward  it  has  been  taken,  in  adopting  the 
system  of  official  “regulation.”  Wherever 
a  government  undertakes  to  make  vice 
safe  for  its  soldiers,  in  the  long  run  it 
comes  to  connive  at,  if  it  does  not  actually 
instigate,  the  most  high-handed  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  measures  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  women.  This  is  especially  apt 
to  happen  when  troops  are  stationed  in  a 
foreign  country,  remote  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  public  opinion  at  home,  and 
among  natives  of  a  different  race  and 
color. 

This  “Circular  Memorandum”  aroused 
much  indignation  in  England,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  voted  that  the  official  regulation  of 
vice  should  be  abolished  in  India;  but  the 
military  authorities  were  much  attached 
to  it,  and  they  quietly  disobeyed.  A  few 
years  ago  two  American  women  travelling 
in  India,  Mrs.  Andrew  and  Dr.  Bushnell, 
found  the  objectionable  system  in  full 
force.  They  went  to  England  and  report¬ 
ed  the  facts.  Lord  Roberts,  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  India,  denied  them.  A  Par¬ 
liamentary  committee  of  inquiry  was 
appointed;  tho  facts  were  proved  beyond 
dispute,  and  Lord  Roberts  retracted  and 
made  a  public  apology  to  the  two  Ameri¬ 
can  ladies.  He  said  he  had  not  known 
what  was  going  on. 

General  MacArthur  says,  referring  to 
certain  reports: 

It  might  appear  that  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  army  stationed  in  this  division  were 
pandering  to  the  vices  of  their  men.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  view  is  patent.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  ethics,  no  comman¬ 
der  would  encourage  dissipation  and  vice 
which  must  necessarily  weaken  the  force 
on  which  he  must  depend. 

No  commander  wants  his  troops  weak¬ 
ened;  therefore  those  commanders  who 
believe  vice  to  be  a  necessity  wish  to 
make  it  liygienically  safe.  This  is  the 
avowed  object  of  “regulation.” 

'  General  MacArthur  says  that  in  Manila 
the  system  has  had  “excellent  results”  in 
improving  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  But 
Major  Ira  Brown,  of  the  Military  Board  of 
Health,  lately  made  an  elaborate  report, 
admitting  the  frightful  prevalence  in  Ma¬ 
nila  of  the  maladies  against  which  “regu¬ 
lation”  is  supposed  to  furnish  protection, 
but  claiming  that  the  soldiers  contracted 
them,  not  from  tho  duly  authorized  offi¬ 
cial  prostitutes,  but  from  others.  As  a 


remedy,  he  recommends  a  great  extension 
of  the  regulation  system. 

Neither  has  the  hygienic  success  of 
these  measures  in  the  British  army  been 
such  as  to  recommend  them  to  us.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  many  years  that  the  State  regula¬ 
tion  of  vice  prevailed  in  India,  the  health 
statistics  of  the  army  grew  worse.  As 
soon  as  it  was  stopped,  the  health  statis¬ 
tics  improved.  After  a  time,  however, 
they  began  to  retrograde  again,  and  five 
years  ago  the  British  War  Office  sent  to 
the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  re-introducing  the 
system.  The  Army  Sanitary  Commission 
is  the  highest  sanitary  authority  known  to 
the  War  Office,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
highest  officers,  both  military  and  medi¬ 
cal.  In  their  published  reply,  they  said 
that  the  health  of  the  army  in  India  was 
undoubtedly  in  a  bad  way,  but  that  the 
remedy  was  not  so  easy  to  find.  Referring 
to  the  belief  of  some  persons  that  the  re- 
introduction  of  “regulation”  would  ac¬ 
complish  tho  object,  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  continued: 

Unfortunately,  the  facts  do  not  support 
such  an  opinion.  When  the  rules  were 
first  promulgated,  the  Sanitary  Depart¬ 
ment  was  sanguine  that  venereal  diseases 
would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction,  and, 
even  after  years  of  unsuccessful  results,  it 
was  still  hoped  that  with  greater  care  and 
increased  stringency  the  desired  end 
might  yet  be  obtained;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  outcome  was  a  fail¬ 
ure.  These  diseases  increased.  .  .  .  Sta¬ 
tistical  returns  from  the  Army  Medical 
Department  in  the  army  at  home  do  not 
show  any  more  favorable  results  during 
the  time  the  Acts  were  in  operation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of  admissions 
(to  hospital)  per  1,000  has  decreased  since 
the  Acts  have  been  abolished. 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  failure,  the 
system  in  a  modified  form  has  lately  been 
again  introduced  in  India. 

General  MacArthur  excuses  the  meth¬ 
ods  pursued  in  Manila  as  “temporary  ex¬ 
pedients  to  meet  emergent  conditions,” 
and  as  especially  needed  “in  the  tropics.” 
An  elderly  and  distinguished  physician  of 
New  York  City  tells  us  that  certain  army 
men  had  been  wishing  for  many  years 
to  introduce  the  system  before  there 
was  any  thought  of  our  army  going 
to  the  tropics,  and  that  a  little  vigilance 
committee  of  physicians  and  others  op¬ 
posed  to  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
social  evil  have  warded  off  half  a  dozen 
attempts  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
establish  it  here  at  home.  Moreover, 
“regulation”  has  lately  been  introduced 
in  an  aggravated  form  in  Hawaii,  where 
there  is  no  army  and  no  emergency. 

HAWAII’S  SHAME. 

Jessie  M.  Ackermann,  a  well-known  and 
trustworthy  “round-the-world  mission¬ 
ary”  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  writes  from 
Hawaii  to  the  Ram's  Horn  : 

Having  spent  some  time  here  twelve 
years  ago  when  a  debauched  despot  was 
at  the  head  of  the  monarchy,  I  was  natur¬ 
ally  interested  in  studying  the  changed 
conditions;  fully  expecting  to  find  the 
moral  tone  of  the  place  much  higher, 
since  these  islands  had  become  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Before  I  had  been 
here  a  week  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a  form  of  human  slavery  with  which  the 


condition  of  the  black  man  forty  years  ago 
in  the  South  is  not  to  bo  compared. 

When  the  plague  broke  out  a  year  or  so 
ago,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tho 
disease  a  large  portion  of  the  city  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  those  who  were 
rendered  homeless  were  provided  tempo¬ 
rarily  with  shelter  in  a  great  camp,  where 
their  needs  were  met  by  a  generous  pub¬ 
lic.  Finally  the  danger  was  over,  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  wholly  stamped  out,  and  the 
matter  of  rebuilding  the  burnt  portion 
was  under  consideration.  In  connection 
with  this  the  question  arose  as  to  what 
measure  of  regulation  should  be  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  outcast  women  of  the 
city. 

Men  appointed  by  the  chief  executive 
of  our  republic,  and  heads  of  departments 
paid  by  the  taxation  of  citizens  to  guard 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  de¬ 
vised  the  most  complete  system  of  human 
slavery  ever  recorded  in  history. 

This  was  to  be,  and  is,  backed  up,  con¬ 
trolled,  legalized,  and  incorporated  into  a 
company  under  the  protection  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  though  the  laws  declare  the  entire 
system  unlawful,  and  provide  punishment 
for  all,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 
found  guilty. 

A  company  of  business  men  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  launch  an  enterprise  from  which 
they  would  receive  a  large  revenue. 

A  section  of  the  city,  abOut  a  mile  from 
the  post-office  and  within  a  hundred  feet 
of  one  of  the  native  churches,  was  given 
up  for  the  fostering  of  a  legalized  industry 
in  common  prostitution.  That  the  indus¬ 
try  should  be,  as  it  is,  under  Territorial 
protection,  and  that  the  heads  of  the 
health  and  police  departments  should  as¬ 
sume  the  management  of  it,  was  sufficient 
guarantee  of  success.  Two  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground  were  enclosed  by  a  wall 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  forming  a  large 
stockade,  a  number  of  gates  providing  ac¬ 
cess.  Within  these  walls  were  erected 
large  sheds  lettered  A.  B.  C.  etc.,  and 
divided  off  into  pens  scarcely  fit  for  cattle 
stalls.  These  were  called  rooms,  each  be¬ 
ing  clearly  marked  with  a  number,  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty;  of 
sufficient  size  to  afford  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  plying  the  legalized  “trade,”  and 
for  the  occupancy  of  which  slave  women 
pay  a  monthly  rental  of  fifteen  dollars. 
This  place  is  not  intended  for  homes  for 
the  women,  but  only  as  a  bazar  in  which 
to  conduct  their  business. 

A  set  of  regulations  was  formulated  by 
the  board  of  health  and  police  depart¬ 
ments.  These  have  been  sent  to  the 
“masters”  of  these  women,  to  the  women 
themselves,  and  several  copies  are  framed 
and  hanging  on  the  gates  to  serve  as  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Last  year  the  Grand  Jury  made  an  inr 
vestigation  of  the  place,  and  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report: 

We  find  the  conditions  of  the  premises 
and  general  management,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Health  and  Police  Department,  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  pro¬ 
vided  the  shameless  vocation  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil. 

Not  long  since  the  members  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  made  a  trip  to  the  quarters  to 
learn  if  any  improvements  were  necessary. 
I  After  general  rounds,  talking  to  the  worn- 
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en,  examining  some  of  the  stalls,  and 
learning  all  there  was  to  know,  they  visit¬ 
ed  the  managing  authorities,  where,  after 
a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  the  departments  tad 
"done  themselves  proud”  in  the  great 
amount  of  intelligence  manifested  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  instituti  n,  and  these  foster- 
parents  of  the  industry  of  prostitution 
returned  with  the  consciousness  of  hav¬ 
ing  well  discharged  a  very  important 
duty. 

The  most  infamous  part  of  this  outrage 
upon  the  moral  sentiment  of  mankind  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  women,  many  of 
them  innocent  of  what  they  are  going  to, 
are  secured.  A  company  of  Japanese, 
recognized  by  the  authorities  in  charge  as 
"masters  of  the  women,”  have  full  man¬ 
agement  of  them,  and  also  the  securing  of 
them.  They  have  in  their  regular  employ 
thirty  procurers.  Some  of  these  make 
regular  trips  to  Japan  to  reinforce  the 
stockade  with  younger  women  with  fresh¬ 
er  charms.  Others  go  about  this  group 
of  islands,  visiting  the  large  plantations 
where  numbers  of  women  are  employed. 
Here  the  procurer  gains  the  confidence  of 
the  women  by  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  their  hard  lot  in  manual  labor.  This 
ends  by  offering  them  easy  employment 
in  the  city  with  fewer  hours  and  more 
pay.  Thus  scores  of  innocent  women  are 
trapped  and  brought  to  the  city,  where 
they  become  hopelessly  involved  in  debt 
while  waiting  for  the  promised  situation. 
Threatened  by  the  law,  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  they  are  fairly  driven  to  the  stock¬ 
ade,  that  they  may  meet  the  demands  of  a 
supposed  indebtedness  that  is  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  retain 
them. 

The  women  are  divided  into  gangs,  so 
many  to  each  "master,”  and  are  conduct¬ 
ed  to  and  from  the  stockade  under  the 
supervision  of  a  woman  employed  for  that 
purpose,  just  as  criminals  are  driven  to 
and  from  their  daily  employment.  At 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  busi¬ 
ness  must  cease,  under  Territorial  regula¬ 
tion,  the  "masters”  go  to  the  rooms  of 
the  women  to  gather  the  blood  money. 
Oft-times,  when  the  amount  is  very  small, 
the  women  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
cruelty. 

The  government  gives  a  guarantee  to  all 
patrons  of  the  stockades  that  they  run  no 
risk  of  infection  in  aiding  this  "industry” 
by  their  support,  for  the  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  officials  will  undertake  to 
see  that  no  diseased  woman  is  permitted 
in  the  place.  This  probably  accounts  for 
the  variety  of  men  I  saw  there.  The  hour 
was  early,  for  it  was  still  less  than  ten 
o’clock,  and  the  "rush’  ’had  not  yet  set 
in,  but  even  at  that  time  I  counted  fifty- 
seven  white  young  men,  none  of  whom 
could  have  been  more  than  twenty-five.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  count- the  older  white 
men.  These  lads  apparently  came  from 
the  student  and  clerk  classes;  they  were 
by  no  means  from  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
It  was  revolting  to  behold  their  shameful 
boldness  toward  these  half  nude,  painted, 
flower-bedecked  women,  the  very  scum  of 
this  moral  cesspool;  but,  after  all,  vastly 
superior  to  those  whose  fortunate  condi- 
dition  of  birth  and  larger  enlightenment 
should  lead  them  to  protect  the  creatures 
they  have  so  criminally  debased. 


IN  THE  8ULU  ARCHIPELAGO. 

At  Jolo,  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  the  U. 
S.  army  officers  have  set  apart  a  special  quar¬ 
ter  for  houses  of  ill-fame  for  the  soldiers, 
and  women  have  been  imported  to  stock 
them.  General  Kobbe,  who  is  in  command 
of  the  district,  is  credited  with  being  the 
promoter  of  the  project.  Rev.  F.  H.  Mor¬ 
gan,  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  mission  at 
Singapore,  whose  absolute  trustworthiness 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Leonard, 
D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Board  of  Missions,  made  a  personal 
investigation  in  order  to  verify  the  reports, 
which  he  could  hardly  credit.  He  writes: 

The  women,  mostly  Japanese,  are  segre¬ 
gated,  and  only  soldiers  allowed  to  consort 
with  them;  sentries  are  posted  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  keep  order,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  natives  or  the  escape  of  the 
women ,  and  it  is  a  recognized  institution 
of  our  military  occupation. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

For  many  years,  frequent  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  advocates  of  "State 
regulation”  to  introduce  it  in  the  United 
States,  but  public  opinion  has  promptly 
put  an  end  to  fbese  attempts.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  objection  to  it  is  its  es¬ 
sential  immorality.  The  second  is  its  in¬ 
justice  to  women.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  subject  dissolute  soldiers  as  well  as 
dissolute  women  to  medical  examination, 
Lord  Sandhurst  refused  with  indignation, 
declaring  that  a  compulsory  examination 
of  this  kind  was  too  great  a  degradation 
to  impose  upon  any  man,  and  that  he 
"proposed  to  treat  his  men  as  men,  and 
not  as  brutes.” 

Many  years  ago,  when  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  State  regulation  of  vice  was  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  California  Legislature,  a  woman 
secured  the  introduction  of  a  parody  upon 
it,  a  bill  exactly  similar,  except  that  its 
provisions  were  applied  to  men  instead 
of  to  women.  In  this  form,  the  odious 
and  tyrannical  character  of  the  proposed 
legislation  was  so  clear  that  the  second 
bill  billed  the  first,  and  buried  it  under 
overwhelming  ridicule. 

A  third  objection  is  the  obvious  impos¬ 
sibility  of  stamping  out  any  sort  of  con¬ 
tagion  by  sequestering  only  the  women 
affected  by  it,  while  the  men  similarly 
affected  are  allowed  to  go  about  freely 
and  spread  it. 

A  fourth  is  the  fact,  fully  demonstrated 
in  England  and  wherever  “regulation”  has 
been  tried,  that  the  illusion  of  security  in¬ 
creases  vice.  The  two  chief  deterrents 
have  been  said  to  be  “the  fear  of  God  and 
the  fear  of  consequences.”  Regulation 
removes  the  fear  of  consequences,  with¬ 
out,  however,  removing  the  consequences. 
The  resort  of  many  men  to  one  woman  is 
an  unnatural  practice,  which  no  precau¬ 
tions  can  render  safe.  Science  has  as  yet 
discovered  no  means  by  which  a  commun¬ 
ity  can  be  generally  addicted  to  vice  with¬ 
out  suffering  from  the  consequences  that 
naturally  result  from  vice.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  the  consequence  is  to  avoid  the 
cause.  Professor  James  Stuart,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  emphatically  compares  the  promise 
of  hygienic  security  held  out  by  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  to  "a  light-house  to  draw 
men  on  the  rocks.” 

ROOSEVELT  ON  REGULATION. 

In  the  European  countries  where  State 
Tegulation  has  prevailed  for  centuries,  the 


results  have  been  beyond  description  in 
the  corruption  of  the  police,  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  cruelty  exercised  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  women,  the  deadening  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience,  and  the  complete  shame¬ 
lessness  produced.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
says,  in  a  letter  lately  published  in  the 
N.  Y.  Philanthropist: 

At  one  time  I  used  to  acquiesce  when 
people  said  that  the  evil  should  be  licensed 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  it.  Since 
you  called  my  attention  to  the  results  in 
Paris  and  Belgium,  I  have  made  some  in¬ 
quiries,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  horror  of  the  system. 

The  best  of  the  army  men  wholly  dis¬ 
approve  of  “regulated”  vice.  Gen.  Grant 
stoutly  opposed  it  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  it  in  his  time. 

A  SOLDIER  ON  "REGULATED”  VICE. 

General  MacArthur,  in  his  recent  re¬ 
port,  speaks  of  the  "very  strong  measures 
taken  in  Asia  to  protect  the  English- 
speaking  soldier”  from  the  consequences 
of  his  vices.  The  London  Shield  for  May 
publishes  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
a  soldier  in  India  to  a  friend  in  England, 
which  are  instructive  on  this  point.  The 
Shield  says:  "They  are  interesting  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  view  taken  of  the  regulation 
system  by  the  better  class  of  men  in  the 
Indian  Army.  These  men  do  not  regard 
the  evils  that  result  from  vice  as  ‘unavoid¬ 
able’;  they  do  not  ask  to  be  ‘regulated’ 
for  in  this  matter;  they  repudiate  the  idea 
of  there  being  any  necessity  for  men  to 
sin,  even  in  India;  and  they  recognize 
that  government  "regulation”  simply 
means  government  sanction  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  vice.  These  letters  confirm 
what  we  already  knew,  that  the  best  men 
of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  British  Army 
are  against  State -provided  prostitution, 
and  keenly  feel  the  disgrace  of  it.” 

The  letters  say,  in  part: 

When  those  in  authority  sanction,  or  ap¬ 
pear  to  sanction,  the  practice  of  immoral¬ 
ity,  it  makes  it  appear  a  very  natural  thing 
to  a  great  number  of  men,  and  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  raise  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  amongst  them.  Only  those  who  live 
in  a  barrack-room  know  how  low  the 
standard  of  morality  is  amongst  a  large 
number  of  our  troops  in  India.  Men  get 
the  idea  into  their  heads  that  they  are 
away  from  Christian  England  and  in  a 
heathen  country,  so  they  can  throw  off  all 
restraint,  and  do  as  their  inclination  leads 
them. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  behavior 
of  their  officers,  who  should  set  men  a 
good  example,  gives  men  this  impression. 

One  of  the  most  saddening  things  to  a 
Christian  man  is  the  matter-of-fact  man¬ 
ner  in  which  men  look  at  and  talk  about 
this  serious  and  awful  subject.  At  home, 
if  a  man  does  immoral  things,  he  at  least 
thinks  it  is  something  to  be  ashamed  of. 
and  does  not  tell  everybody.  But  out 
here  men  have  got  the  idea  that  such 
things  are  necessary,  and  they  make  no 
secret  of  their  actions.  I  have  seeu  men 
getting  ready  to  go  out  in  the  evening, 
and  when  some  one  perhaps  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room  has  asked  where 
they  are  going,  they  have  told  him  with 
as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  had  said 
they  were  going  out  to  buy  a  cigar.  In 
fact,  if  a  man  said  he  was  going  to  church, 
it  would  cause  a  much  greater  surprise. 
All  this  I  believe  to  bo  the  result  of  offi¬ 
cial,  or  apparently  official,  sanction. 

Out  here,  one  of  the  most  terrible  re¬ 
sults  of  the  government  providing  estab- 
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lisbments  of  vice  is  that  men  begin  to 
tbink  that  vice  is  necessary  to  health,  and 
when  a  man  gets  that  idea  it  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  argument  to  eradicate  it.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  drawback 
we  have  in  the  Army  of  India  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  disgrace  to  Englishmen  that  they  send 
young  men  out  here,  to  represent  them ,  to 
defend  them  and  their  possessions,  if  nec¬ 
essary  with  their  lives,  and  instead  of 
doing  all  they  can  to  protect  them,  they 
only  make  the  paths  of  vice  easy.  Of 
course,  “the  government”  and  “Parlia¬ 
ment”  are  convenient  scapegoats,  but, 
after  all,  they  only  represent  the  elector¬ 
ate  of  England,  they  are  their  servants 
and  mouthpiece.  The  electorate  can  send 
whom  they  like  to  represent  them,  and 
they  are  the  really  responsible  persons. 
If  every  man  with  a  vote  realized  this 
fact,  this  and  a  great  many  other  abuses 
would  soon  be  swept  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

THE  OBJECT  LESSON. 

To  many,  these  facts  will  seem  a  terri¬ 
ble  object  lesson  on  the  need  of  the  bal¬ 
lot  for  women.  Indeed,  some  advocates 
of  “regulation”  oppose  equal  suffrage  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  if  women  could 
vote  its  introduction  would  be  impossible. 

WHAT  TO  DO. 

Gen.  MacArthur  defends  the  system, 
praises  its  results,  and  clearly  means  that 
it  shall  be  continued.  American  public 
cpiuion  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Congress,  as  English  public  opinion  was  | 


brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament,  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Let  every  man  and  woman 
who  disapproves  of  State-regulated  vice 
write  to  the  president  on  the  subject,  and 
also  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  his 
or  her  district. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  pres¬ 
ident,  at  its  35th  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Boston,  May  23,  1801.  It  might  be  passed 
by  other  societies. 

Whereas,  Judge  Taft  and  the  Philippine 
Commissioners,  in  a  telegram  to  Secretary 
Root  dated  January  17,  1901,  affirm  that 
ever  since  November,  1898,  the  military 
authorities  in  Manila  have  subjected  women 
of  bad  character  to  “certified  examination,” 
and  Gen.  MacArthur  in  his  recent  report 
does  not  deny  this,  but  defends  it;  and 
whereas  the  Hawaiian  government  has  taken 
similar  action ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  protest  against 
the  introduction  of  the  European  system  of 
State-regulated  vice  in  the  new  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons: 

1.  To  subject  women  of  bad  character  to 
regular  examinations  and  furnish  them  with 
official  health  certificates  is  contrary  to  good 
morals,  and  must  impress  both  our  soldiers 
and  the  natives  as  giving  official  sanction  to 
vice. 

2  It  is  a  violation  of  justice  to  apply  to 
vicious  women  compulsory  medical  meas¬ 
ures  that  are  not  applied  to  vicious  men. 

3.  Official  regulation  of  vice,  while  it  low¬ 
ers  the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  every¬ 
where  fails  to  protect  the  public  health.  In 
Paris,  the  head  center  of  the  system,  rigid 


regulation  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
century,  yet  that  city  is  scourged  to  a  notor¬ 
ious  degree  by  the  class  of  maladies  against 
which  regulation  is  designed  to  gnard,  and 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  repeated¬ 
ly  recommended  its  abolition.  England  tried 
it  in  her  garrison  towns,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  repealed  it  by  a 
heavy  Parliamentary  majority,  after  seven¬ 
teen  years’  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  a 
complete  sanitary  failure,  as  well  as  a  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  demoralization.  It  has  been 
repealed  throughout  Switzerland,  except  in 
Geneva,  and  is  the  object  of  a  strong  and 
growing  opposition  in  every  country  where 
it  still  prevails.  State-supervised  vice  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institu¬ 
tions,  and  in  St.  Louis,  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  that  ever  tried  the  system,  it 
was  abolished  at  the  end  of  four  years,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote  in  the  city  conncil. 
The  United  States  Bnould  not  adopt  a  method 
that  Europe  is  discarding,  nor  introduce  in 
our  foreign  dependencies  a  system  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  at  home.  We  protest 
in  the  name  of  American  womanhood;  and 
we  believe  that  this  protest  represents  also 
the  opinion  of  the  best  American  man¬ 
hood. 

Persons  who  wish  to  get  evidence  as  to 
the  sanitary  failure  of  State  licensed  vice 
in  the  countries  where  it  has  been  tried, 
and  its  demoralizing  effect  upon  all  con¬ 
cerned,  can  be  supplied  with  ample  proofs 
and  statistics  by  addressing  the  office  of 
the  Federation  for  the  Abolition  of  State 
Regulation  of  Vice,  17  Tothill  Street, 
Westminster,  S.  W.,  London,  England. 
Valuable  documents  can  also  be  had  from 
the  editor  of  the  Philanthropist,  New  York 
City. 
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Howe. 
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in  this  noble  office  and  ministry.  Its  style  is  pure  and  its  spirit  exalted.—  Frances.  E  Willard. 

First  year  on  trial  to  new  subscribers,  $1.50.  Regular  price  per  year,  $2.60.  To  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  $1.26.  Address  Woman’s  Journal, 
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— Englishwoman's  Review. 
i  comparison  iB  possible.’’—  Rev.  Anna  H.  Shaw. 

tone.  I  could  not  do  without  it.” — "Josiah  Allen  s  Wife  (Marietta  Holly). 


The  Woman’s  Column. 

Edited  at  3  Bark  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Published  fortnightly.  585c.  a  year. 
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This  Issue  Devoted  to  World’s  Temperance  Sunday,  November  24. 


SEC.  JOHN  n.  LONG, 
who  tried  and  disapprov¬ 
ed  canteens  in  Navy, 


Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is 
the  greatest  sport  the  world  knows. 

— President  Roosevell. 

You  can  do  nothing,  snv  nothing,  think 
nothing  of  any  public  value  without  cur¬ 
rent  facts. —  /’res.  Tucket,  ( Dartmouth ). 

The  churches  should  federate  their 
“  scatterated  goodness,”  if  no  tin  a  polit¬ 
ical  party  ora  law  and  order  league,  at 
least  in  a  campaign  of  education,  that 
would  include  patriotic  studies  in  small 
croups,  with  union  public  meetings  at. 
least  once  a  month,  followed  by  the 
monthly  distribution  of  literature' from 
door  to  door,  anti  the  sending  out  of  com¬ 
mittees  to  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear 
upon  olfcndcrs  ami  upon  public  ollicers. 
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The  Temperance  Argument 

on  a  Missionary  Background 

“Protection  of  Native  Races  ^inst  Intoxicants  and  Opium” 

By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts 
and  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  W.  Deitch 
i2mo.  288  pp.  Illustrated  with  86  portraits  and  maps.  Cloth  75c. ;  paper,  35  c. 
To  paid  up  members  of  The  Reform  Bureau,  one  book  free,  and 
more  at  half  price  for  free  distribution.* 


From  the  Endeavor  World,  of  Boston  : 

One  of  the  greatest  fights  of  all  ages  is 
now  on,  against  the  ruin  rum  works  among 
the  so-called  “dependent  races.’’  The 
battle-cry  is  sounded  clearly  by  this  book, 
it  is  the  most  complete  and  forceful  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  case  ever  made  against  the 
canteen,  the  licensed  brothel,  and  the  un¬ 
restricted  trade  in  rum  and  firearms  with 
native  races.  Temperance  speakers  will 
find  it  a  carefully  indexed  compendium  of 
just  the  facts  they  must  have.  Temperance 
committees  could  not  do  better  than  get  it 
and  use  it  at  the  next  temperance  meeting 
to  pump  their  societies  full  of  its  pithy 
facts.  The  coming  fall  and  winter  will  see 
giant  forces  mustering  in  Congress  for  and 
against  temperance.  Here  is  ammunition 
for  the  conflict. 

American  Issue  (Anti-Saloon  League  Or¬ 
gan): 

We  wish  to  commend  the  book  to  all  re¬ 
form  workers,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
church  and  temperance  people  generally. 
It  is  a  full  magazine  of  facts  and  arguments 
on  the  duty  of  our  government  as  our  na¬ 
tional  expansion  brings  us  into  contact 
with  foreign  peoples.  It  takes  up  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  army  liquor  question  in  all  its 
phases.  It  is  needed  in  every  temperance 
library. 

Central  Christian  Advocate,  (Methodist): 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  looking  about 
for  facts  on  the  rum  question  that  have  all 
the  impact  and  aim  of  a  Mauser  rifle,  we 
can  point  them  to  this  new  book. 

*You  can  become  a  member  of  the  Bur 
more,  and  get  many  reform  books  free  or  at 


Christian  Work,  New  York  : 

This  volume  is  a  veritable  treasure  house 
of  information  on  every  conceivable  phase 
of  the  temperance  controversy  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  native  races. 

The  Standard,  Chicago  (Baptist): 

This  is  a  most  useful  compendium  of  in¬ 
formation  on  several  current  reforms  which 
have  been  previously  treated  chiefly  in 
newspapers.  Many  a  pastor  and  writer 
has  desired  to  lay  his  hand  on  a  quotation, 
or  a  section  from  a  bill,  or  a  citation  from 
legislative  proceedings  touching  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  has  been  unable  to  do  so  because 
the  newspapers  containing  the  information 
had  not  been  preserved.  It  is  a  handy  book 
to  have  within  easy  reach. 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago: 

The  book  is  one  well  worthy  of  perusal 
by  all  thoughtful  Christians  and  patriots. 

Missionary  Herald,  Boston  ( Congregation- 
alist): 

Any  one  who  reads  this  volume  cannot 
fail  to  be  deeply  moved,  and  to  cry  out 
both  to  God  and  to  man  for  intervention  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  life  and  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  going  on. 

The  Evangelist,  New  York( Presbyterian): 

This  little  book  is  crammed  with  statisti¬ 
cal  facts  and  the  expressed  opinions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  in  close  con¬ 
nection  with  the  people  and  the  conditions 
of  which  they  speak.  The  book  is  hot  and 
earnest,  but  no  more  so  than  the  situation 
it  describes  is  full  of  danger  and  pressing 
for  immediate  solution. 

eau  by  payment  of  $1.00  membership  fee  or 
cost. 


Address  THE  REFORM  BUREAU 


103  Maryland  Ave.,  n.  e.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


How  Von  Can  Get  Quarterlies  at  1  Cent  Each. 

We  will  supply  tltis  Quarterly  for  free  distribution  at  $2  for  the  first  100.  which  Includes  a  member¬ 
ship  In  the  'Bureau,  and  entitles  the  member  to  the  hook  named  above  and  this  Quarterly  one  year  and 
the  privilege  of  buying  all  our  books  and  documents  and  Quarterlies  at  cost-  half  price.  For  further 
orders  of  the  Quartorl  v  the  charge  will  be  one  cent  each  In  orders  of  not  less  than  fifty,  and  these  will  be 
sent,  if  desired,  to  individual  addresses  without  extra  charge. 


20th  Century  Quarterly,  Autumn,  1901 


THE  BEST  COMMEMORATION 

of  our  Martyred  President  is  to  carry  out 

HIS  HIGHEST  RECOMMENDATION 

in  behalf  of  moral  and  humanitarian  “expansion:” 


We  have  been  urgently  solicited  by  Belgium  to  ratify  the  In¬ 
ternational  Convention  of  June,  1899,  amendatory  of  the  previous 
Convention  of  1S90  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade 
in  Africa.  Compliance  was  necessarily  withheld,  in  the  absence  of 
the  advice  and  consent  cf  the  Senate  thereto.  The  principle  in¬ 
volved  has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  Government,  which  in  the 
revisionary  negotiations  advocated  more  drastic  measures,  and  I 
would  gladly  see  its  extension,  by  international  agreement,  to  the 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  uncivilized  peoples,  especially 
in  the  Western  Pacific.  From  message  of  President  William 
McKinley ,  December  3 ,  igoo. 


We  urgently  call  the  attention  of  the  new  President  and  of  all  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  this  lofty  utterance  which  went  beyond  the  “  protec¬ 
tion  ”  and  “  expansion  ”  of  American  commerce,  and  advocated  a  world¬ 
wide  application  of  Christian  principles  to  all  the  child  races  of  the  world. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  took  two  great  steps  in  the  fulfillment  of 
this  recommendation: 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  of  1899,  which  aims  at  complete  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  spirituous  liquors  for  all  the  native  races  of  Africa  not  previously  so 
protected,  and  also  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  such  further  treaties  and 
laws  as  will  protect  all  uncivilized  races  not  alone  against  spirituous  liquors 
but  against  all  intoxicants  and  opium.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  also  reported  favorably  what  is  known  as  Dr.  John  G.  Paton's  bill,  a 
bill  drawn  by  The  Reform  Bureau  and  introduced  in  the  two  houses  by 
Congressman  F.  H.  Gillett  and  Senator  H.  C.  Dodge,  respectively.  The 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  and  the  House  Committee  on  the  Alco¬ 
holic  Liquor  Traffic  also  endorsed  this  bill,  and  it  received  a  majority  vote 


in  the  House  on  the  last  day  of  the  56th  Congress.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
pressed  with  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  this  time  if  only  the  friends  of 
missions  and  temperance  and  a  world-wide  humanitarianism  will  being  it 
TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  SENATORS  AND  CONGRESSMEN  AT  ONCE  AS  A  BILL 
WHOSE  PASSAGE  AT  THE  VERY  OPENING  OF  CONGRESS  WOULD  BE  A  FITTING 
COMMEMORATION  OF  OUR  LATE  PRESIDENT. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  restraint  of  anarchy,  let  appeal  be  made  for  the 
immediate  enactment  of  the  strongest  immigration  restriction  bill  that  has 
ever  been  passed  by  either  house  of  Congress. 

Let  the  following  petition  be  endorsed  by  vote  by  every  church  and  so¬ 
ciety  favorable  to  such  action.  It  can  be  used  also  as  a  personal  letter.  Let 
some  one  in  every  county  in  the  land  multiply  it  for  such  uses  by  type¬ 
writer  or  mimeograph  or  printing  press.  Especially  let  every  national  mission¬ 
ary  society  and  every  other  national  body  send  copies  to  all  its  local  auxil¬ 
iaries,  since  no  one  society  has  funds  enough  to  pay  the  great 

PRINTING  AND  POSTAGE  BILL  INVOLVED  IN  GETTING  THIS  MATTER  BEFORE 
THE  WHOLE  BODY  OF  THIS  GREAT  COUNTRY. 

(Sign  and  send  following  to  your  Congressman,  or  hand  it  to  him— if 
by  deputation,  so  much  the  better.  Send  duplicates  to  your  two  Senators.) 

Hon.  . . . 

Undersigned  request  that  you  will  actively  advocate  the  early  adoption 
of  the  Gillett-Lodge  bill  to  forbid  American  liquor  dealers  to  sell  intoxi¬ 
cants  in  Pacific  islands  having  no  civilized  government,  as  a  fitting  legisla¬ 
tive  commemmoration  of  our  late  President,  who  endorsed  the  bill;  and  that 
you  will  also  aid  the  enactment  of  the  most  stringent  immigration  restric¬ 
tion  bill  which  has  in  recent  years  received  the  approval  of  either  house  of 
Congress,  as  one  step  toward  preventing  the  increase  of  anarchy  on  our 
shores. 

Letters  aud  petitions  should  also  be  sent  to  Hon.  Win,  H.  Taft,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Philippines,  appreciative  of  action  taken  to  prohibit  sales  of  in¬ 
toxicants,  other  than  native  drinks,  to  the  natives,  and  urging  the  abolition 
of  “barrooms”  and  “saloons,”  at  least,  as  uncivilized  elements  of  civil¬ 
ized  life  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  root  where  they  were  almost  un¬ 
known  before  our  coming.  Like  action  should  be  sought  for  our  other 
islands  by  petitions  to  their  Governors  and  to  Congress  and  our  new  Presi¬ 
dent. 


SHORTER  PETITION  OR  LETTER. 

Undersigned  petition  for  bill  protecting  Pacific  islands  against  Ameri- 


The  Reform  Bureau  will  send  a  reprint  of  two  pages  following  as  a  document,  giving 
Gillett-Lodge  bill  aud  Dr.  John  G.  Paton’s  plea  for  it,  at  25  cts.  per  100  to  individual  ad¬ 
dresses,  as  it  can  be  sent  in  franked  envelopes;  or  this  Quarterly  can  be  sent,  with 
these  pages  marked,  at  $1.25  per  100. 
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Great  Britain's  New  Policy. 

(Miss  Margaret  W.  Leitch  in  Hearing  before  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
56th  Congress,  2d  Session. ) 

Great  Britain,  the  greatest  colonizing  power  in  the  world,  has  been  for  manv 
years  successfully  enforcing  the  policy  of  prohibition  for  the  natives  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  her  rule  or  protectorate.  In  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  taken  a  great 
stride  forward.  The  sale  to  natives  of  firearms  and  intoxicants  is  forbidden  in 
British  East  Africa,  in  Bechuanaland,  in  Basutoland,  in  Rhodesia,  in  Natal  in 
the  Sudan,  which  was  conquered  by  Kitchener’s  victorious  army  of  abstainers  ’and 
in  the  Niger  territory,  recently  acquired  from  the  British  Niger  Company  ’ 

Great  Britain  is  pursuing  this  policy  of  protecting  native  races,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  but  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  for  she  has  discovered  the 
fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  destroys  buying  power  and  the  very  buyers  themselves 
If  Dr.  Paton  were  here  he  would  tell  you  how  great  is  the  need  for  the  nrotec' 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  New  Hebrides  group  there  are 
thirty  islands.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  Christian  islands,  inhabited  by  18000 
people  who  have  given  up  heathenism  and  cannibalism  and  are  living  as  civilized 
and  Christian  communities.  But  there  are  from  40,000  to  60,000  natives  in  the 
eight  remaining  islands  who  are  still  living  as  cannibals,  and  the  greatest  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christianity  among  them  is  the  liquor 
traffic  and  the  traffic  in  firearms,  carried  on  by  American  merchants  for  the 
sake  of  private  gain.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  to  see  a  savage  with  a  gun  in  one 
hand  and  a  whisky  bottle  in  the  other,  for  when  these  natives  buy  the  firearms 
and  drink  the  firewater  sold  by  our  traders,  savage  warfare  and  bloodshed  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  lives  of  not  a  few  native  Christians  and  of  several  missionaries 
have  been  sacrificed. 

Dr.  Paton  came  to  this  country  eight  years  ago  and  begged  our  Government 
to  restrict  American  traders  by  act  of  Congress  from  selling  firearms  and  intoxi¬ 
cants  to  the  natives  in  the  same  way  that  British  traders  had  for  many  years  been 
successfully  restricted  by  act  of  Parliament.  Our  country  did  not  listen  to  his 
plea,  and  for  eight  years  this  evil  has  gone  on.  He  came  again  this  year,  after 
forty-two  years  of  missionary  labor,  after  having  given  a  daughter  and  two  sons 
as  missionaries,  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  people  whom  he  loves  dearer  than 
life.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  multitudes  of  people  all  over  this  country  that 
his  plea  should  be  heard  and  that  the  restriction  he  asks  for  should  be  effected 


Gillett-Lodg'e  Bill. 

As  Reported  in  House  and  Senate,  56th  Congress. 

Any  person  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  who  shall  give,  sell 
or  otherwise  supply,  any  arms,  ammunition,  explosive  substance,  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  opium  to  any  aboriginal  native  in  any  of  the  Pacific  Islands  lying  with¬ 
in  twenty  degrees  North  latitude  and  forty  degrees  South  latitude,  and  the  120th 
meridian  of  longitude  West  and  the  120th  meridian  of  longtitude  East  of  Green¬ 
wich,  not  being  in  the  possession  or  under  the  protection  of  any  civilized  power 
shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  with¬ 
out  hard  labor,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  both.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  punishment  all  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  in  respect  to  which 
an  offense  has  been  committed  found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  may  be  de¬ 
clared  forfeited. 

Sec.  2.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  opium,  wine  or  spirits  have 
been  given  bona  fide  for  medical  purposes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  charge.  1 

Sec.  3.  All  offenses  against  this  act  committed  on  any  of  said  islands  or  on 
the  waters,  rocks  or  keys  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  deemed  committed  on  the  high 
seas  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  accordingly. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  three  months  after  its  passage. 
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Protection  of  Uncivilized  Peoples  Against  Intoxicants. 

(From  Senate  Document  73,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session.) 

LETTER  EROM  EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Reform  Bureau  for  the  support  of  the 
Lod^e  resolution  declaring  for  additional  treaties  and  laws  to  protect  uncivilized 
races  against  intoxicants,  opium,  and  firearms,  and  the  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill, 
which  provides  an  installment  of  such  protection  for  all  Pacific  islands  not  under 
the  government  of  any  civilized  power,  the  following  letter  has  been  received 
from  ex-President  Harrison: 

^  rasa*  “ 

REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  public  utterance  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the  following  from  ex-President 
Harrison’s  address  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  which  met  in  New  York  last  spring: 

wiin  like  Paul  have  gone  to  heathen  lands  with  the  message,  'We  seek  not  yours 
I  .  T  him  hlndcrcd  bv  those  who  coming  after  have  reversed  the  message.  Rum  and  other 

coOTptlngagencles come  .n  wl?!,  our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble  races  wither  before  the  hot 
breath  of  the  white  man’s  vices.”  • 

The  Reform  Bureau  also  presented  a  petition  in  support  of  Lodge  resolution 
and  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill,  containing  the  indorsements  of  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  23  states.  The  petition  is  not  for  these  bills  specifically  nor  for  the 
United  States  alone,  but  asks  all  the  governments  that  have  twice  united,  in  treat¬ 
ies  of  1890  and  1899,  in  protecting  natives  of  Africa  against  intoxicants,  to  take 
further  action  separately  and  together  to  so  protect  all  uncivilized  races,  as  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  President.  The  petition  is  to  he  withdrawn  and  carried  by  a 
deputation  to  all  the  prominent  governments  of  the  world. 

(Senate  Resolution,  Agreed  to  Jan.  4,  1901,  from  Senate  Doc.  139,  56th  Congress,  2d 
Session.) 

Mr.  Lodge  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  Cerdra^  AfriM,'t?iat  naUvVracca°Tlfoind  be  protei’tcu'agatnst  Ui°e  de'fltr'u^ 

SSafffi.  S  uuSvllSeil  race,  ot  opium  and  Intoxicating  beverages. 

b  Passed,  January  4.  1001.  -  - -  c- - 

Attest: 


Charles  G.  Bennett,  Secretary. 


PROHIBITION  FOR  SUDAN  NATIVES. 

(From  Senate  Document  No.  200,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session.) 

•  Foreign  Office,  December  10, 1900. 

cheapor’iund’oniquoiy  him  becn’eiuictioncd  under  die  express  condition  tliat  ltle  only  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  tbo  Greeks.^  sjr(  ,0llr  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  T.  II.  Sandehson. 

REV.  WILRUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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It  Can  Be  Done 


There  is  no  other  thing  so  great  that  can  be  done  so  quickly. 
If  “Well  begun  is  half  done  "  the  battle  for  the  protection  of 
uncivilized  races  against  intoxicants  and  opium  is  half  won.  By 
British  laws  and  international  treaties  Africa  is  already  covered 
with  this  golden  shield.  British  traders  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea  are  prohibited  to  sell  liquors  to  native  races.  Our  Congress 
has  almost  passed  a  corresponding  law,  and  our  Philippine 
Commission  has  protected  the  natives  there.  There  is  a  treaty 
for  the  whole  Pacific  buried  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  “  Great 
Powers,”  waiting  for  a  world  wave  of  Christian  public  sentiment 
to  call  it  forth  to  life.  Britain  has  adopted  prohibition  for  opium 
in  Burma,  having  learned  that  such  traffics  are  bad  for  trade, 
besides  hurting  a  nation  in  the  court  of  international  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Twenty-two  American  missionary  societies  have  asked  our 
country  to  initiate  proceedings  to  release  China  from  the  treaty 
mandate  by  which  England  compels  her  to  tolerate  opium. 
Russia  and  Japan,  both  anti-opium,  would  help  ;  but  neither  this 
nor  other  advance  steps  will  be  taken  until  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  demands  them.  How  busy  we  all  are  with  our  petty 
mint,  anise  and  cummin  when  this  weightier  matter  of  the  law 
claims  for  the  time  the  supreme  place  in  Christian  thought !  The 
Christian  citizens  of  the  Christian  nations  have  the  ability,  and  so 
the  responsibility,  to  right  these  great  wrongs.  Let  us  have  a 
mail  box  referendum  in  all  civilized  nations,  each  calling  on  his 
own  government,  as  the  United  States  Senate  has  called  on  all 
governments,  to  make  such  laws  and  treaties  as  will  protect  at 
least  the  uncivilized  child  races,  the  wards  of  Christian  nations, 
against  all  intoxicants  and  opium. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  bill  on  page  3  enacted 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  like  law  in  Germany  and  France  and 
other  nations  having  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  has 
such  a  law  and  has  long  urged  a  treaty  to  protect  Pacific  islands 
by  joint  action  of  all  commercial  powers. 
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ANTI-CANTEEN  AFFIDAVITS. 


Off  against  the  disproved  “newspaper 
reports”  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  can¬ 
teen  have  chiefly  relied  to  prove  that  its 
suppression  has  increased  drunkenness, 
The  Reform  Bureau  will  set  affidavits  and 
signed  statements  of  reliable  witnesses,  of 
which  the  following  are  already  in  hand: 

1.  From  the  mayors  and  chiefs  of  police 
of  the  towns  adjoining  Fort  Sheridan  and 
Vancouver  Barracks,  signed  statements  de¬ 
claring  that  the  abolition  of  the  canteens 
in  those  forts  has  not  increased  drunken¬ 
ness  and  disorder. 

2.  From  Col.  P.  H.  Ray,  of  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  a  written  confirmation  of  the  interview 
and  statements  published  as  from  him,  de¬ 
claring  that  there  also  there  has  been  no 
increase  in  disorder,  and  that  an  army  beer 
saloon  is  not  needed  by  any  competent  of¬ 
ficer  as  an  aid  to  discipline. 

In  view  of  these  positive  proofs 

THAT  AT  SEVERAL  ARMY  POSTS  THERE  HAS 
BEEN  NO  INCREASE  OF  DISORDER,  THOSE 
COMMANDANTS  WHO  DECLARE  DISORDERS 
HAVE  INCREASED  AT  THEIR  POSTS  WILL  BE 
SELF-CONVICTED  AS  EITHER  INCOMPETENT 
IN  DISCIPLINE  OR  TOLERANT  OF  DISOR¬ 
DERS  IN  ORDER  TO  SECURE  REPEAL  OF  A 
LAW  THEY  ARE  IN  DUTY  BOUND  TO  EN¬ 
FORCE  IMPARTIALLY.  The  horns  of 
this  dilemma  will  puncture  their  plea  for 
the  canteen. 

3.  The  N.  Y.  Methodist  Preachers’  Meet¬ 
ing  Committee,  that  investigated  all  the 
nine  army  posts  about  that  city,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24  reported  that  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  rioting  and  drunkenness  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  canteens 
were  “a  tissue  of  lies  concocted  by  the 
brewers  and  parties  interested  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  canteen.” 

4.  From  Dr.  D.  H.  Didama,  Dean  of 
Medical  Department,  Syracuse  University, 
a  letter  declaring  that  the  alleged  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  canteen  by  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association  was  secured  by  sharp  prac¬ 
tice  and  voted  by  a  mere  handful  of  its 
members,  and  so  is  entitled  to  no  special 
weight.  Dr.  Seaman’s  alleged  “  statistics” 


of  improvement  in  the  army  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  introducing  the  canteen  are  an 
illogical  claim  that  it  produced  all  the  im¬ 
provement  resultant  from  many  causes,  as 
to-day  all  disorders  in  the  army,  however 
occasioned,  are  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the 
canteen.  It  is  the  old  fallacy  in  logic, 
11  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc" — after,  there¬ 
fore  because  of.  By  more  sharp  practice  a 
“National  Health  Association”  was  led 
into  the  same  trap,  accepting  a  plea  Con¬ 
gress  had  turned  down. 

5.  From  Gen.  Daggett,  a  confirmation 
of  the  letter  secured  from  him  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Society,  which  conclu¬ 
sively  impeaches  the  canteen  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  not  to  make  drunkards  of  our 
many  young  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  mod¬ 
erating  the  sprees  of  a  few  “old  soaks.” 
So  say  also  Gen.  Howard,  Gen.  Ludlow, 
Gen.  Henry  and  many  more;  and  this  is 
the  very  ground  taken  by  Senator  J.  C. 
Burrows,  the  only  man  on  the  anti-canteen 
side,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  in  the  last  Congress. 

6.  From  Chaplain  Bateman,  a  signed 
statement  against  the  canteen,  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  majority  of  the  army  chaplains. 

7.  See  also  Gen.  Miles’  letter  opposite. 

Respectable  Saloons  the  Worst 
Places. 

If  men  were  not  too  busy  to  think,  the 
fallacy  underlying  the  canteen  plea  would 
be  seen  at  once.  It  is  the  same  old  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  “low  places”  are  the  most 
dangerous.  Let  a  saloon  keeper  teach 
thoughtless  Christians,  and  even  some 
preachers,  the  fallacy  of  that  theory. 

When  the  white  ribboners,  during  the 
temperance  crusade,  were  praying  in  the 
sawdust  of  one  of  the  lowest  dives,  which 
only  a  confirmed  drunkard  would  enter,  the 
barkeeper  exclaimed:  “  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here?  Don’t  you  know  this  is  the 
place  where  we  punch  their  tickets  for  hell 
the  last  time?  Why  don’t  you  stop  them 
up-town  before  they  get  on  the  train  ?  ”  It 
is  the  beautiful  and  orderly  saloons  where 
the  respectable  young  men  get  on  the 
train,  and  these  are  therefore  the  “  worst 
places,”  whether  in  the  army  or  elsewhere. 

Send  6  cents  for  six  anti-canteen  leaflets. 
“  Beer  and  the  Body,”  suitable  also  for 
“  no  license  ”  campaign,  35  cts.  per  100  to 
separate  addresses  in  franked  envelopes. 
Telephone  list  suggested. 
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It  has  been  persistently  asserted  ail  over  the  country  that  “  all  army  officers  are  for  the  can¬ 
teen.”  But  the  fact  Is,  that  when  the  law  was  first  discussed  in  Congress,  when  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  had  not  taken  sides  and  there  was  no  politics  in  it,  Eagan  was  the  only  general,  out  of  six¬ 
teen  who  expressed  themselves,  that  took  the  canteen  side;  and  even  now  the  weight  of  military 
authority  and  the  weight  of  military  argument  is  against  the  canteen,  witness  the  following. 


GENERAL  MILES  ON  THE  CANTEEN. 

Lieutenant-General  Miles,  commander  of  the  United  States  Army,  in¬ 
terviewed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  army  canteen  question,  said:  “  I  don’t 
believe  the  present  law  should  be  repealed  until  it  has  been  given  a  fair 
trial.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  idle  talk  concerning  the  canteen.  The 
army  conteen,  or  exchange,  or  amusement  room,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
was  at  first  simply  a  place  where  soldiers  might  congregate  to  play  games 
and  amuse  themselves.  The  sale  of  liquor  was  not  allowed.  The  last  act 
of  Congress  places  the  institution  back  on  the  old  footing.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Congress  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  again  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liq¬ 
uor.  Our  large  manufacturers  don’t  find  it  necessary  to  provide  places 
where  their  employes  can  congregate  and  drink.  The  railroad  companies 
don’t.  There  is  very  little  drinking  among  railroad  men,  and  they  seem  to 
get  along  just  as  well.  ”  In  a  letter  to  The  Reform  Bureau  this  interview  is 
confirmed  in  the  following  words:  “  The  above  extract  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect  rnd  represents  my  present  views.”  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Lieut.  Genereal. 

Send  to  President  Roosevelt,  also  to  your  Congressman  and  your  two  Sen¬ 
ators  as  your  mail  box  vote  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  anti-canteen  law: 


ON  THE  CANTEEN 

I  agreejwith  General  Miles  when  he  says:  “I  don’t  believe  the 
present  law  should  be  repealed  until  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial.” 
[Signed  ] . . . 


What  Brigadier-General  Aaron  S.  Daggett  Says  of  the  Canteen. 

[National  Temperance  Advocate.] 

In  the  advance  by  the  American  column  at  Pekin  for  the  relief  of  the 
legations,  Colonel  Aaron  S.  Daggett,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  was  the 
second  in  command,  and  his  men  were  the  first  to  scale  the  walls.  For  Col¬ 
onel  Daggett’s  bravery  on  that  occasion  he  was  appointed  by  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  on  the  telegraphic  recommendation  of  General  Chaffee,  a  brigadier- 
general.  Than  General  Daggett  the  United  States  holds  no  truer,  braver 
Christian  patriot.  What  the  general  thinks  of  the  canteen  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter: 

West  Harpswell,  Me.,  July  24,  1901. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.  D.,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2 2d  instant,  I  will  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  army  canteen,  viz.: 

i.  It  presents  the  saloon  to  the  recruit  in  its  least  objectionable  form. 
Many  of  our  soldiers  come  from  the  rural  districts,  where  they  never  en¬ 
tered  nor  even  saw  a  saloon.  Arriving  at  an  army  post  they  find  the  saloon, 
called  canteen,  established  by  the  United  States  government,  managed  by 
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army  officers,  and  in  many  cases  made  as  reputable  as  such  an  institution 
can  be.  It  is  the  place  of  resort  for  nearly  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
They  live  in  an  atmosphere  that  makes  them  feel  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
spend  their  money  at  the  canteen;  it  helps  the  company  mess.  The  most 
of  the  recruits  yield,  and  soon  form  the  beer  habit. 

The  credit  system  prevails.  The  soldier,  being  out  of  money,  obtains 
checks  on  the  canteen,  presumably  for  a  small  part,  but  actually,  in  most 
cases,  for  a  large  part  of  his  pay. 

This  debt  he  is  compelled  to  pay  on  pay  day.  He  receives  his  money 
at  the  pay  table,  and  immediately  goes  to  the  canteen  officer  and  pays  a 
large  part,  perhaps  all  of  it,  to  the  canteen.  In  a  few  days  he  is  out  of 
money  again,  and  repeats  the  same  process,  month  after  month,  during  his 
term  of  service.  . 

He  entered  the  service  free  from  the  drink  and  debt  habit.  He  is  dis¬ 
charged  with  both  fixed  upon  him. 

2.  The  canteen  stands  as  a  constant  invitation  to  the  total  abstainer  to 
drink,  as  a  temptation  to  the  moderate  drinker  to  drink  more,  and  as  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  drunkard  to  load  up  on  beer  when  he  has  not  the  means  to 
obtain  anything  stronger. 

3.  The  constant  presence  of  the  canteen  and  the  credit  system  offer 
opportunities  for  the  soldiers  to  keep  slightly  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
all  the  time.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  find  a  company  (I  commanded  a 
company  more  than  twenty  years),  on  inspection,  with  a  majority  of  its 
men  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  not  so  much  as  to  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  punishment;  but  they  could  not  perform  their  duties  as  well  as 
they  could  if  they  had  not  been  drinking. 

4.  If  there  is  no  canteen  at  an  army  post,  saloons  will  spring  up  just 
beyond  the  military  reservation,  but  of  so  vile  a  character  that  respectable 
soldiers  will  not  visit  them.  When  I  commanded  a  company  four-fifths  of 
my  men  would  not  go  near  such  dens  of  vice. 

The  drunkards  would  have  their  pay  day  spree,  spend  all  their  money, 
serve  sentence  of  court-martial,  and  be  sober  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  viler  the  outside  dens  of  iniquity  are  the  better  for  the  morals  of 
the  garrison,  because  they  keep  respectable  men  away,  and  the  majority  are 
respectable. 

5.  There  doubtless  have  been  cases  when  the  canteen  has  been  of 
temporary  benefit. 

It  is  said  that  falsehood  may  be  of  temporary  benefit  to  him  who  avails 
himself  of  it.  But  it  will  be  ruinous  to  him  in  the  end.  So  will  the  can¬ 
teen  system  be  to  the  army. 

6.  The  canteen  system,  in  my  opinion,  resolves  itself  into  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  it  best  to  keep  a  constant  temptation  before  the  total  abstainers  and 

moderate  drinkers  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  few  drunkards  ? 

Many  of  our  railroad  companies  and  business  firms  require  total  absti¬ 
nence  of  all  their  employes.  Only  imagine  their  establishing  canteens  for 
them!  Trainmen  slightly  dazed  with  beer!  I  believe  the  government 
should  require  the  same  of  the  army.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you 
please.  Yours  truly, 

A.  S.  DAGGETT,  Brig.-Gen.U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

[This  and  preceding  page  as  a  leaflet  supplied.  In  bulk,  postpaid,  at  20  cts.  per  100,  by  The  Reform 
Bureau,  103  Marslnnd  Ave.,  n.  0.,  Washington,  D.  C-l 
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The  only  argument  for  the  canteen  that  Congress  has  not  fully  considered  and  twice  rejected  is 
the  claim  that  its  abolition  has  caused  an  incacase  of  drunkenness,  a  question  of  fact  to  which  an 

answer  is  given  below.  - 

[From  Cleveland  Leader,  Aug.  19, 1901.) 

PAY  DAY  AT  ARMY  POST 

REV.  DR.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS  TELLS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AT  FORT  SHERIDAN 

HE  DENIES  STATEMENTS  MADE 
As  to  Drunkenness  and  Disorder  among-  Soldiers  when  They  Receive  Wages 
OPPOSITION  OF  REFORM  BUREAU 
To  the  Efforts  Being  Directed  Toward  The  Repeal  of  the  Anti-Canteen  Law 
Experiments  in  the  British  Army 

“The  regimen  of  the  regiment  ought  to  be  that  of  the  athlete,  even  if  moral  con¬ 
siderations  be  left  out  of  account.  As  the  pugilist,  even  in  training  for  retail  fight¬ 
ing,  must  abstain,  much  more  should  the  soldier,  in  the  wholesale  business,  with 
vastly  greater  issues  at  stake.  When  the  physically  best  equipped  of  modern  pugi¬ 
lists  lost  the  championship  everybody  knows  that  ‘John  Barleycorn'  really  knocked 
him  out  with  a  blow  ‘below  the  belt.’  All  intoxicants  are  really  ‘knockout  drops.’ 
Which  reminds  us  of  ‘one  more  drop,’  namely,  that  intelligent  men  should  drop  the 
outgrown  ignorance  fossilized  in  that  lying  name  ‘strong  drink.’  ‘Cold  Water 
Bobs,’  head  of  the  British  army,  got  that  proudest  of  his  titles  by  appealing  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  the  athletic  side  of  army  abstinence.  Two  regiments  he  gave 
A  RATION  OF  WHISKY, 

and  started  them  on  a  long  march  in  the  hills  of  India.  On  the  same  march  he 
started  also  two  regiments  supplied  with  a  ration  of  beer,  and  two  other  regiments 
with  water  in  place  of  intoxicants.  Whisky  led  in  the  opening  spurt,  but  it  soon 
fagged,  and  beer  then  led  for  a  little.  But  the  ‘cold  water  army’  showed  far 
greater  endurance,  and  reached  the  goal  not  only  sooner  but  stronger  than  the 
others.  By  such  tests  and  by  showing  in  official  statistics  year  after  year  that  ab¬ 
stainers  send  only  two-thirds  as  many  per  1,000  to  the  hospital  and  only  one-third 
as  many  to  the  guard  house  as  the  drinkers,  British  generals  of  the  India  army 
have  induced  onc-third  of  their  soldiers  to  join  the  British  Army  Total  Abstinence 
Association,  which  they  encourage  in  every  way,  instead  of  saying,  'Soldiers  will 
drink,’  and  making  no  effort  to  prevent  it.  Thus  in  peace  abstinence  is  promoted, 
but  in  war  it  is  required  of  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  not  for  the  sake  of  morals,  but 
for  the  sake  of  victory. 

“To  this  anti-canteen  argument  from  the  field  of  athletics  let  me  add  a  yet 
stronger  one  from  the  field  of  business,  suggested  by  the  fact  that  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  51  per  cent  of  all  American  employers  favor  abstainers  in  seeking  em¬ 
ployes,  an  argument  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  a  recent  Buffalo  inter¬ 
view  with  our  own  commander-in-chief,  General  Miles,  whose  anti-canteen  opinion 
with  that  of  Generals  Wheeler,  Ludlow,  Shafter,  Howard,  Boynton,  Daggett  and 
others,  outweighs  the  opinions  of  all  the  lesser  officers  on  the  other  side. 

“The  Washington  Post  recently  intimated,  in  view  of  the  abstinence  increasingly 
required  of  employes  by  railroads  and  other  business  establishments,  it  would  soon 
come  to  pass  that  the  government  service  would  be  the  only  one  open  to  hard 
di  inkers.  But  perhaps  those  who  control  our  army  will  learn,  as  our  anti-canteen 
navy  has  done,  that  the  man  behind  the  gun  needs  a  clear  head  as  much  as  a  man 
who  runs  a  freight  train. 

“But  someone  objects  to  this  analogy  because  employes  are  only  ten  hours  a 
day  under  their  employers’  control.  Let  us  therefore  take  the  college,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  students,  as  closely  analogous  to  a  regiment  in  a  fort.  When  two  colleges 
meet  for  very  real  battle  on  the  foot  ball  grounds  there  is  hardly  less  drinking 
and  gambling  and  other  debauchery  than  was  indulged  in  on  the  last  payday  at  Fort 
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Sheridan,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  proposition  to  open  beer  canteens  inside  the 
colleges  to  keep  the  students  from  other  drinks  and  related  evils  outside.  If  the 
canteen  is  the  preventive  of  intemperance  and  gambling  and  impurity  it  is  claimed 
to  be,  every 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  OUGHT  TO  RUN  A  CANTEEN. 

“‘What’s  in  a  Name?’  Much.  Or  Christian  men  who  never  before  defended  a 
saloon,  never  before  thought  a  bar  was  a  temperance  and  missionary  agency,  would 
not  have  joined  the  advocates  of  the  canteen.  However  a  change  of  name  might 
affect  the  smell  of  a  rose,  the  army  saloon  is  very  much  sweeter  to  thoughtless 
Christians  because  it  is  called  a  canteen.  Definition  will  clear  the  air. 

“A  canteen  was  simply  the  saloon  part  of  the  post  exchange  store,  the  bar  where 
intoxicants  were  sold,  and  it  had  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  bars,  includ¬ 
ing  restrictive  laws  and  frequent  violation  of  those  restrictions. 

"A  beer  saloon  in  theory  does  not  sell  whisky  on  Sunday  or  after  midnight  or  to 
minors  or  drunkards.  The  real  saloon  does  all  of  these  things.  The  canteen  in 
theory,  sells  nothing  in  prohibition  territory,  and  elsewhere  only  beer  and  light 
wines,  and  these  only  to  soldiers  in  limited  quantities,  with  no  treating,  no  gam¬ 
bling,  with  credit  in  ‘beer  checks,’  for  only  one-third  of  the  soldiers'  next  pay.  Real 
canteens,  like  other  saloons,  frequetly  violated  these  restrictions. 

“I  saw  a  canteen  in  operation  on  a  pay  day,  not  in  an  extemporized  volunteer 
camp  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  New  England  fort,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  time  ox 
peace — between  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  war — in  charge  of  regular  army  soldiers, 
though  volunteers  also  patronized  it.  The  bar  was  almost  ‘the  whole  thing.  The 
eating  tables  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  cigar  stand  was  in  a  small  corner.  Be¬ 
hind  the  bar  stood  a  soldier  and  a  professional  bartender,  both  drenched  in  perspir¬ 
ation  and  beer,  dealing  out  drinks  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  soldiers,  who  stood 
four  deep  in  front  howling  for  it,  in  all  stages  of  intoxication,  while  a  ‘skin  fp^e 
of  gambling  on  the  floor  at  one  end  of  the  bar  was  making  way  with  all  the 
money  that  had  not  been  spent  then  or  in  advance  for  beer,  in  the  case  of  many  a 
soldier.  Instead  of  the  canteen  keeping  the  soldiers  from  outside  saloons  they  went 
from  that  preparatory  course  in  beer  to  deeper  drinking  in  the  city  saloons,  which 
they  crowded,  where  they  had  more  gambling,  and  from  this  second  course  many 
went  on  to  a  third  that  I  need  not  mention.  Talk  about  canteens  keeping  men 
from  deserting!  Fully  half  of  the  regiment  deserted  that  pay  day  night  as  a  part 
of  the  spree.  Canteens  are  not  all  alike  any  more  than  outside  saloons,  but  I  have 
pictures  and  testimony  to  prove  that  one  fairly  representative. 

“This  army  saloon  Congress  has  twice  abolished  after  long  consideration,  by 
votes  always  as  high  as  two  to  one.  Secretary  Long  abolished  it  in  the  navy  by 
order,  and  every  argument  for  keeping  it  in  the  army  was  answered  in  Congress 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  its  abolition  in  the  navy  had  not  prevented  enlistments 
or  increased  desertions,  disorder  and  disease.  The  whole  case  for  its  abolition  in 
the  army  The  Reform  Bureau,  which  I  represent,  condensed  into 

SIX  FIGURES  AND  EIGHT  LETTERS: 

“75  per  cent,  of  our,  soldiers  are  young  recruits,  not  old  soaks  who  ‘will  drink. 

“85  per  cent,  of  them  are  in  the  tropics,  where  drink  is  doubly  deadly. 

“85  per  cent,  are  in  our  islands  where  those  who  control  the  army  had  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  outside  places  in  canteen  days  and  licensed  them  to  be  where  they  are 
and  sell  what  they  sell.  ,DnDC, 

“The  eight  letters,  whose  significance  has  been  shown,  are:  NAVY,  UUrSb. 

“By  such  arguments  Congress  was  led  to  declare  in  our  first  national  prohibitory 
law  for  white  people,  that  the  sale  even  of  beer  and  wine  is  bad  for  health  and 
bad  for  order  in  the  military  service,  and  one  of  our  generals  declares,  if  bad  there, 
bad  everywhere.  No  wonder  the  liquor  power  is  alarmed  by  such  a  law.  1  ney 
see  it  is  not  a  skirmish,  but  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  temperance  conflict, 
and  have  organized  all  their  forces  to  repeal  the  law. 

“The  general  in  command  of  the  Northern  army  at  Gettysburg  on  the  first  day 
thought  he  was  fighting  only  a  division  of  the  Confederate  army.  That  mistake 
cost  him  his  life,  and  but  for  others  might  have  changed  our  history.  Let  us  avoid 
a  like  mistake  by  recognizing  at  once  that  the  whole  army  of  drink  is  marshalled  to 
repeal  this  anti-canteen  law.  Its  big  guns  are  numerous  daily  papers,  which  are 


loaded  with  false  reports  of  pay  day  disorders.  Such  reports  about  Fort  Snelling 
have  been  stopped  by  Colonel  P.  H.  Ray’s  vigorous  denial,  but  Fort  Sheridan,  whose 
commandant  is  openly  advocating  the  repeal  of  a  law  recently  committed  to  him  to 
enforce,  seems  to  encourage  the  Chicago  papers  to  misrepresent  disorders  there. 
A  thorough  searching  of  this  case  will  discredit  the  whole  conspiracy  of  mendacity, 
which  Senator  Gallinger  declares  is  a  well-organized  movement  to  repeal  the  law. 

“I  will  now  give  you  the  facts  I  gathered  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  the  neighboring 
village  of  Highwood  last  Tuesday  as  a  judge  would  review  evidence  before  a  jury. 
From  8  a.  m.  to  ii  p.  m.  I  used  my  eyes  diligently  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  interviewed  seven  different  classes  of  persons  as  to  their  own  observations 
and  knowledge,  namely,  officers,  soldiers  ex-soldiers,  railroad  and  street  car  men, 
village  officers,  and  merchants,  with  the  following  results: 

“i.  All  these  agreed  emphatically  that  the  press  reports  of  unusual  pay  day  dis¬ 
orders  since  the  canteen  was  abolished  were  ‘exaggerated.’  Many  used  stronger 
words.  The  papers  had  said  that  the  prisons  in  the  village  and  fort  were  both 
crowded  with  disorderly  drunks  on  the  July  pay  day.  Sergeant  Emmet,  prison 
overseer,  gave  me 

A  SIGNED  STATEMENT 

that  not  one  was  put  into  the  military  prison  for  drunkenness  that  pay  day-only  two 
for  any  cause.  The  marshal  said  there  was  just  one  soldier  jailed  in  the  village. 

“Another  sample  of  false  press  reports  is  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which 
changed  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  that  all  the  seven  classes  I  have  named 
declared  press  reports  exaggerated — a  statement  I  furnished  to  the  Associated 
Press— so  that  it  read  that  the  soldiers  only  said  this,  inserting  into  a  quoted  state¬ 
ment  words  that  totally  changed  its  meaning. 

“2.  With  only  one  dissenting  voice  it  was  also  asserted  by  the  seven  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  I  interviewed  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  Highwood  that  there  had  been  no  more 
disorder  since  the  canteen  was  abolished  than  before.  The  one  dissentient,  Colonel 
Van  Horne,  the  commandant  of  the  Fort,  though  favoring  the  canteen,  declared  that 
the  reports  in  the  press  had  been  ‘exaggerated.’  He  also  attributed  what  deser¬ 
tions  had  occurred  not  to  the  absence  of  the  canteen  but  to  the  recruiting  of  unfit 
men.  The  soldiers  and  citizens  generally  attribute  the  desertions  largely  to  what 
they  allege  is  a  new  policy,  and  manifestly  intended  to  produce  canteen  arguments, 
namely,  the  arresting  of  soldiers  for  very  small  offenses  formerly  passed  over  or 
punished  lightly,  which  are  now  made  the  occasion  of  multiplying  court-martials. 
Color  Sergeant  Emmet,  in  charge  of  the  military  prison,  corroborated  this  suspi¬ 
cion  unconsciously  by  saying:  ‘There  arc  0'iiy  thirteen  local  prisoners,  all  in  for  trif¬ 
ling  offenses.’  Colonel  Van  Horne  said  that  soldiers  were  imprisoned  in 
the  guard  house  on  the  Jitly  pay  day  for  drunkenness,  not  knowing  that  I  had 
a  written  statement  to  the  contrary  from  Sergeant  Emmet,  in  charge;  and  he  also  as¬ 
serted  twice,  vehemently,  that  ‘the  mayor  and  all  the  village  officers  of  Highwood 
are  in  the  saloon  business,’  a  statement  that  I  followed  up  and  proved  to  be  8 
per  cent,  true  and  92  per  cent,  false,  two  of  the  sixteen  officers — neither  of  them 
the  mayor — being  in  that  business. 

“Chaplain  Vattman  proved  to  be  equally  uninformed.  He  declared  that  new 
saloons  had  been  opened  in  Highwood  since  the  canteen  was  abolished,  but  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  only  hearsay  for  it ;  also  for  alleged  pay  day  disorders.  Never¬ 
theless,  from  ‘reason,’  he  believes  the  absence  of  the  canteen,  ‘must  do  harm.’ 

“3.  Mayor  Hogan, of  Highwood,  and  Marshal  Moore  signed  a  statement  that  there 
had  been  no  increase  of  disorder  in  the  village  since  the  canteen  was  abolished. 
Several  business  men  claimed  that  there  had  been  an  improvement,  especially  in 
getting  payment,  of  bills  due  to  the  tailors  and  laundries  and  other  local  trades¬ 
men.  Mayor  Hogan  also  signed  a  statement  that  not  one  new  license  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  had  been  granted  since  the  canteen  was  abolished — this  in  denial  of 
the  press  reports  that  a  dozen  new  saloons  had  been  opened  since  that  event. 

4.  He  stated  also  that,  so  far  from  the  canteen  being  opened  to  keep  sol¬ 
diers  from  outside  places  there  were  no  licenses  issued  until  the  year 
after  the  canteen  was  opened,  since  when  saloons  have  increased  year 
after  year  until  there  were  nine  when  the  canteen  closed.  He  said  that  if  one  or 


two  saloons  should  be  added  in  the  future  it  would  only  be  a  continuance  of  what 
was  occurring  when  the  canteen  was  in  operation,  and  the  natural  result  of  the 
recent  large  increase  in  the  number  of  soldiers  at  the  post — now  about  1,200 
against  500  or  less  during  most  of  the  canteen  period. 

“5.  My  own  personal  observation,  from  8  a.  m.  till  up.  m.,  confirmed  the  general 
verdict  that  newspaper  reports  have  been  grossly  false.  I  hunted  for  drunken  sol¬ 
diers  diligently  in  the  saloons  and  amusement  park,  and  found  all  day  but  one  who 
had  reached  the  staggering  stage,  and  none  in  the  fighting  stage. 

“That  the  soldiers  go  from  beer-drinking  in  restricted  quantities  in  the  can¬ 
teen,  without  gambling  or  the  social  evil,  to  outside  saloons,  where  both  these  evils 
abound,  was  fully  exploded  so  far  as  this  post  is  concerned,  both  by  observation 
and  information.  An  officer  of  the  post,  whose  word  could  not  be  doubted,  and 
which  was  confirmed  by  soldiers  and  citizens,  told  me  that 

CHICAGO  GAMBLERS  ON  EVERY  PAY  DAY. 
came  freely  into  the  reservation  to  fleece  the  soldiers  in  full  sight  of  the  officers. 
In  the  village  saloons  there  was  no  gambling  whatever  except  a  few  fools  trying 
a  ‘chance’  in  the  gambling  slot  machines.  And  in  the  whole  day  I  saw  not  one 
woman  in  or  about  a  saloon,  not  one  woman  anywhere  acting  immodestly  except 
in  one  very  mild  skirt  dance  at  the  evening  vaudeville,  which  was  unusually  clean. 

“This  naturally  leads  to  the  hospital,  where,  the  steward  admitted,  there  was  no 
larger  percentage  of  disease — rather  less — than  before  the  canteen  was  abolished. 

“There  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  of  the  claim  for  the  canteen  except  that  it  ‘im¬ 
proved  the  mess’  by  furnishing  ‘extras’  for  the  table.  The  chief  cook  was  asked 
point  blank  to  name  the  ‘delicacies’  that  had  been  omitted  from  the  mess  tables 
as  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen. 

"The  one  argument  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  leads  manv  of  the 
Officers  and  soldiers  to  favor  the  canteen  is  the  argument  of  the  dollar,  which  is 
so  dishonoring  our  country  by  its  dominance.  ‘The  men  will  drink  somewhere,’ 
it  is  said,  ‘and  the  army  might  as  well  have  a  part  of  the  profits.’  But  I  pointed  out 
that  so  far  as  profits  of  the  post  exchanges  are  concerned,  they 

NEED  NOT  PAY  LESS  WITHOUT  THE  BEER 

than  with  it,  for  the  civilians  who  must  tend  bar  when  liquors  are  sold  might  now 

give  place,  as  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  to  soldiers,  and  so  save  at  least  $200  per  month, 

making,  with  ‘more  than  $200  per  month’  of  admitted  profits  now,  for  the  1,200  men 
at  this  post,  about  the  1%  cents  per  day  claimed  as  the  soldiers’  post  exchange  divi¬ 
dend  in  the  beery  period. 

"When  I  left  Highwood  at  quarter  of  11  o’clock  only  five  soldiers  (these 

were  orderly  and  had  passes)  had  not  gone  to  the  fort  for  the  bedtime  ‘check,’  and 

the  only  sound  to  be  heard  came  from  the  trees  and  seemed  to  be  a  message  to  the 
reporters,  ‘Katy  didn’t.’ 

If  drinking  had  really  increased  since  the  canteen  was  abolished  it  would 
not  prove  the  anti-canteen  law  ineffective  unless  it  could  be  shown,  as 
it  surely  can  not,  that  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  by  impartial  enforcement  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  make  an  adequate  test.  It  has  lacked  both  the  impartial  enforcement 
and  the  adequate  time,  the  very  Secretary  of  War  having  openly  declared  against 
the  law  before  he  promulgated  it.  Imagine  even  such  a  mayor  as  we  have  in  most 
of  our  misruled  cities  giving  out  an  interview  discrediting  a  law  committed  to  him 
to  enforce,  on  the  first  day  after  its  passage.  If  men  who  abused  this  liberty 
were  kept  in  the  grounds  thereafter,  and  Sunday  closing  and  other  provisions  of 
state  law  were  enforced,  the  evil  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

"The  anti-canteen  forces  should  not  stop  with  defensive  battle,  but  demand  an  in 
vestigation  by  Congress  of  the  alleged  conspiracy;  also  the  suppression  of  other 
government  liquor  selling  in  old  soldiers’  homes  and  immigrant  stations;  and 
especially  the  adoption  of  the  well-developed  plans  of  the  British  army  for  pro¬ 
moting  soldierly  abstinence  and  supplying  the  soldiers  with  entertainments  and 
games,  which  pay  for  themselves  by  lesssening  disease,  desertion  and  disorders. 

This  leaflet  supplied  at  25  cents  per  100  by  The  Reform  Bureau,  103  Maryland 
Avenue,  n.  e.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  anarchistic  talk 
about  anarchy  just  now.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  professional  anarchists 
would  honestly  charge  even  the  most  rep¬ 
rehensible  yellow  journals  with  having  in¬ 
fluenced  any  anarchist  by  political  discus¬ 
sion,  however  intemperate;  much  less  is 
there  any  excuse  for  mobbing  Christian 
temperance  editors  for  sincere  expressions 
of  opinion,  however  extreme.  This  is  not 
Germany,  but  America.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  suppressing  free  speech  or  a  free  press, 
the  guards  of  liberty  and  progress,  except 
to  forbid  any  one  to  advocate  violation  of 
law,  whether  by  assassination  or  otherwise. 

There  is,  however,  a  direct  connection 
between  anarchy  and  the  saloon,  which  in¬ 
cubates  it.  The  slayer  of  our  martyred 
President  was  schooled  in  anarchy  in  his 
father’s  saloon.  When  the  next  Congress 
starts  in  to  hunt  anarchists  it  will  find  all 
their  nests  in  saloons.  Will  it  dare  to  tear 
up  the  nests  of  these  butcher  birds,  centres 
of  every  form  of  lawlessness? 

And  will  the  people  dare  to  think  how 
lawlessness  in  more  respectable  forms  has 
become  a  national  habit  ?  Even  preachers, 
in  many  cases,  use  law-crushing  Sunday 


trains.  Let  us  revive  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
watchword,  “  Liberty  under  law." 

Why  Should  You  Abstain  ? 

1.  Because  if  you  drink  you  may  be¬ 
come  a  drunkard. 

2.  Because  if  you  drink  you  may,  by 
example,  lead  others  to  become  drunkards. 

3.  Because  insurance  companies,  from 
scientific  and  business  considerations,  as¬ 
sure  you  tha\  even  moderate  drinking  in¬ 
jures  health  and  shortens  life. 

4.  Because  you  will  have  a  better  chance 
to  secure  and  hold  employment  if  you  are 
an  abstainer,  since  a  majority  of  American 
employers  give  such  the  preference. 

Why  Should  the  State  Prohibit  Liq¬ 
uor  Selling  ? 

Because  it  is  the  worst  foe: 

First,  of  the  home; 

Second,  of  business; 

Third,  of  good  government.  * 

Toward  such  a  foe  of  all  that  government 
is  set  to  protect,  its  attitude  should  be  one 
of  uncompromising  hostility. 

— Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lathrop. 

"Wine  is  a  Mocker.” 

Every  legitimate  business  gives  back  for 
money  paid  a  fair  exchange,  e.  g.,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  aids  to  health;  the  grocer,  materials  of 
strength;  the  entertainer,  joy.  A  century 
ago  the  liquor  dealer  was  believed  by  al¬ 
most  everybody  to  give  back  all  these  in 
return  for  the  money  paid  him.  And  so 
men  spoke  of  "drinking  healths;"  and 
called  liquor  "  strong  drink,”  supposing  it 
made  them  strong;  and  especially  believed 
they  were  paid  in  joy.  No  longer  does  any 
intelligent  man  believe  he  gets  either 
health  or  strength  by  the  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverages,  but  wine  is  still  a  successful 
"  mocker  "  in  pretending  that  it  gives  back 
"a  good  time."  In  fact  the  fuddle  is  but 
the  surface  foam.  The  dregs,  as  the  Bible 
long  ago  declared,  are  "woe"  and  "  sor¬ 
row."  (See  our  lesson  for  September  Tem¬ 
perance  Sunday  in  Christian  Herald.) 
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A  Liquor  Dealer's  Sign  in  Honolulu. 
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Fresh  Facts  that  Talk  Temperance. 

Day  after  day  the  papers  report  some 
fraternity  that  casts  out  liquor  dealers  as 
lepers  unworthy  of  social  fellowship.  The 
latest  reported  are  “The  Sovereign  Camp 
of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,”  and  the 
“Knights  of  Columbus, ”  the  latter  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  society. 

And  the  railroads  are  strengthening 
their  requirement  of  total  abstinence  for 
their  employees.  The  Wabash  Railway 
has  just  forbidden  its  men  to  even  enter 
a  place  where  intoxicants  are  sold. 

The  new  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Mr.  Hays,  has  ordered  the  bars  taken  off 
the  San  Francisco  ferryboats,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  yielded  the  company  a  rental 
revenue  of  over  #50,000  a  year.  He  says: 
“  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  in  the 
railroad  business,  and  not  in  the  saloon 
business.” 

The  papers  report  that  Emma  Goldman 
christened  an  “anarchist  baby”  in  foaming 
beer.  The  talk  about  the  saloon  as  the 
mother  of  anarchy  is  bearing  fruit  in  New 
ark,  N.  J.,  where  saloons  that  are  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  anarchists  have  been  refused 
renewal  of  license.  That  p'inciple  applied 
everywhere  would  abolish  all  saloons. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1901,  from  distilled  spiritsamount- 
ed  to  $110,854,703,  an  increase  over  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  previous  year  of  $6,478,781. 


A  PLAN  FOR  TEMPERANCE  SUNDAY. 

By  Hugh  Cork  in  the  Ram’s  Horn. 

In  our  efforts  to  destroy  the  drink  traffic  have  we  not  largely  forgotten 
the  “demand”  while  turning  <?ur  attention  to  stopping  the  “  supply  ?  ” 
Special  meetings  for  pledge-taking  are  the  exception  where  once  they  were 
the  rule.  While  we  make  every  possible  effort  toward  legal  prohibition,  let 
us  not  for  one  moment  relax  our  efforts  along  the  line  of  moral  suasion. 

Sunday,  November  24th,  has  been  designated  by  Christians  the  world 
over  as  “Temperance  Sunday.”*  What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  for 
the  cause  of  temperance,  if  each  person  who  attends  any  church  service  on 
that  day  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  temperance  pledge!  From  the  Sunday 
schools  alone  there  would  come  about  eighteen  million  pledges. 

First  Plan.  A  pledge  such  as  each  denomination  should  frame  for  it¬ 
self  could  be  inserted  in  the  Sunday  school  papers.  This  pledge  could  also 
be  put  on  a  card  by  the  publication  boards  of  the  denominations,  and  sold  to 
the  churches  at  small  cost. 

Second  Plan.  About  the  first  of  November  the  pastor  and  Sunday 
school  superintendent  of  any  church  interested  could  plan  a  community 
campaign.  Pledge  cards  could  be  procured  and  distributed  to  the  various 
classes  in  the  Sunday  school,  urging  each  to  get  signers  to  the  pledge  from 
children  who  did  not  attend  other  Sunday  schools,  and  from  adults  in  their 
neighborhood  not  connected  with  other  churches.  A  special  prize  or  ‘  'Tem¬ 
perance  Banner”  could  be  given  the  class  securing  the  largest  number  of 
pledges.  Pledge  cards  could  be  placed  in  the  church  pews,  and  a  plea  made 
for  signers  at  all  the  services.  A  “  Temperance  Rally  ”  could  be  planned 
with  fine  effect  for  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  November  24th,  at  which 
the  prizes  could  be  given  to  the  successful  Sunday  school  classes. 

Third  Plan.  A  committee  representing  all  the  Sunday  schools,  tem¬ 
perance  bauds,  junior  societies,  etc.,  in  any  locality,  could  meet  the  last  of 
October  and  plan  a  canvass  of  the  entire  community  to  take  place  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  November  23rd.  The  territory  could  be  easily  divided  into 
districts  of  about  a  mile  square,  with  some  church  near  the  center,  and  a 
competent  committee,  in  charge.  The  Sunday  schools  and  other  societies 
could  be  divided  between  the  several  districts,  and  children,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  for  service.,  A  pledge  card  like  the  following 


might  be  used: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  card  the  following 
might  be  printed. 

PLEDGE. 

I  solemnly  promise  that  1  will  abstain  from  the 
use  of  all  Intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  so 
long  as  1  live,  and  will  strive  to  induce  others 
to  do  so. 

Name . 

YOU  ARK  INVITED 

as  you  attend  the  Church  of  your  choice  to-mor¬ 
row  to  1111  out  the  blank  on  the  reverse  side  of 
this  card  and  give  It  to  the  usher  at  the  door,  or 
drop  it  into  the  collection  basket.  Please  fill  out 
your  denomination  and  the  pastor  you  prefer. 
Try  and  bo  there  to-morrow  as  the  services 
will  bo  especially  attractive. 

Denomination . 

Pastor .  . 

ber  ‘of  your  household  till  out  one  of  these 
blanks  and  the  person  who  left  them  will  call 
for  them  next  Saturdny. 

The  Editor  suggests  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  present  arguments  for 
abstinence  in  Suuday  school  and  from  pulpit  and  platform  and  press,  and  in 
leaflets  distributed  from  door  to  door,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  pledging. 

•Send  (I  cts.  to  the  Reform  Bureau  for  temperance  lesson  helps. 
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Rv  pcrillibelon  or  New  Viol,  -'oliriiill, 

WHISKEY,  THAT’S  ALL 


Supplement  20th  Century  Quarterly,  Sept.  21,  1901. 


National  Perils  and  [lopes 

At  the  Crossing  of  the  Ceptnries 

Address  by  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  Superiutent  of  The  Reform 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  Annual  National  Convention  of 
the  Young  People’s  Christian  Union,  Monona,  Ind.,  July  25. 


Since  the  Civil  War  thirteen  dark  clouds,  some  of  them  cyclonic,  have 
been  gathering  in  our  national  sky. 

The  consumption  of  liquors  in  this  period,  measured  by  gallons,  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  population,  and,  partly  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  divorces  and  murders  have  increased  in  like  proportion.  Three 
other  clouds  hang  together,  peculiar  to  our  own  national  sky  and  to  this 
part  of  our  history;  namely,  the  increase  of  lynchings,  labor  riots  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  corruption,  all  of  which  are  larger  evils  in  our  country  than  in  any 
other.  Three  other  clouds  are  no  less  threatening;  namely,  the  increase  of 
Sabbath  breaking,  apparent  to  all;  of  impurity,  declared  by  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  of  physicians;  and  of  corrupt  and  mendacious  journalism.  Three 
more  of  these  clouds  are:  the  increased  interest  in  brutal  sports,  the  deep¬ 
ening  darkness  of  the  negro  problem,  and  the  spread  of  gambling,  espe¬ 
cially  slot  machine  gambling  for  children  and  epidemic  stock  gambling  for 
grown  ups.  The  thirteenth  cloud,  larger  than  all,  and  partly  inclusive 
of  all,  is  our  national  habit  of  law-breaking. 

How  to  escape  the  storms  these  clouds  threaten  is  really  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  in  both  church  and  state. 

To  escape  the  consequences  we  must  study  and  remove  the  causes- 
Our  philanthropy  blunders  in  giving  more  attention  to  the  consequences, 
than  the  causes,  of  poverty  and  crime.  Charity  spends  vast  effort  to  cure 
what  reform  might  prevent  if  it  were  given  half  as  much  support.  What  are 
the  causes  of  these  clouds?  First,  the  civil  war,  for  war,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  always  increases  intemperance  impurity,  Sabbath-breaking  and 
gambling,  and  lessens  the  sacredness  of  both  life  and  property.  Therefore 
we  should  seek  peace  and  pursue  it,  rather  than  invite  more  war,  and  so 
more  vice,  by  multiplying  war  ships  and  armies. 

A  second  cause  of  increasing  immorality  is  the  beer  invasion,  which 
came  in  under  cover  of  the  war  with  the  false  claim  that  lager  beer  is  a 
“  temperance  drink,”  and  filled  the  land  with  foreign  saloons  when  we  were 
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too  busy  in  another  conflict  to  resist  them.  Beer  is  often  counted,  even  by 
Christians,  the  least  harmful  drink  when,  for  that  very  reason,  partly,  it 
has  become  really  the  most  harmful,  the  bridge  over  which  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  drunkards  go  to  the  asylum  and  the  prison. 

A  third  cause  of  the  clouds  named,  is  the  flood  of  foreign  immi¬ 
gration  that  has  rolled  in  on  us  ever  since  the  civil  war  started  it  by  the 
need  of  men  to  replace  a  million  fallen  heroes,  and  the  sudden  opening,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  war,  through  the  Pacific  railroads,  of  our  whole  vast 
domain. 

The  fourth  cause  is  the  absorption  of  our  strong  men  in  great  commercial 
enterprises,  which  made  necessary,  fifth,  impersonal  and  irresponsible  cor¬ 
porations,  that,  in  popular  opinion,  could  neither  cheat  nor  be  cheated; 
these,  sixth,  developing  luxury,  which  has  never  failed  to  corrupt  its  sec¬ 
ond  generation,  that  has  lately  proclaimed  itself  in  such  Babylonish  feasts 
as  the  Seeley  dinner.  There  is  at  least  one  more  leading  cause  of  these 
clouds,  seventh,  the  doubts  thrown  by  the  words  of  some,  and  silence  of 
more,  on  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  Whenever  men  doubt  a  future 
hell  they  make  hells  on  earth.  When  the  oppressed  cease  to  believe  that 
God  will  in  the  future  mete  out  justice  to  those  who  by  corrupting  govern¬ 
ment  have  escaped  their  deserts  here,  they  seize  the  bomb  and  fire-brand 
and  themselves  make  a  judgment  day.  Not  only  in  order  to  the  salvation 
of  individuals,  but  for  social  salvation  also  we  must  follow  Christ  in  warn¬ 
ing  men  of  the  judgment  to  come. 

*  *  *  *  **** 

I  am  a  Christian  optimist.  Not  a  lazy  optimist;  not  a  willful  opti¬ 
mist,  who  finds  hope  by  turning  his  back  on  the  clouds;  not  a  professional 
optimist,  who  acts  as  if  retained  to  defend  the  present  against  all  comers 
by  explaining  away  facts;  but  a  Christian  optimist,  who  expects  right  to 
win— first,  because  God  reigns;  second,  because  the  young  people  of  the 
Church  are  beginning  to  recognize  social  ethics  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty 
and  of  church  work  by  their  citizenship  committees;  third,  because  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  a  way  of  waking  up  when  evils  grow  intolerable,  and  they  are 
very  nearly  that  just  now;  and  fourth,  because  in  the  one-third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  which  my  memory  covers  I  have  seen  eight  clouds  as  dark  as  the  thir¬ 
teen  now  in  the  sky  scattered  by  the  winds  of  God  and  the  work  of  his 
people. 

They  have  left  behind  spots  of  blue  that  lie  between  the  clouds  that 
yet  remain,  not,  I  think,  as  large  as  the  clouds  just  now,  but  large  enough 
to  point  the  way  to  the  clear  shining  after  rain. 

What  are  these  spots  of  blue  between  the  clouds,  and  how  were  they 
cleared  ? 
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In  my  boyhood  there  were  five  evils  that  timid  Christians  said  had 
“come  to  stay;  ”  namely,  duelling,  slavery,  polygamy,  the  lottery  and  the 
spoils  system.  They  had  behind  them  the  same  vast  power  of  politics, 
money  and  social  custom  as  the  clouds  we  so  much  dread  to-day. 
But  they  are  all  gone  or  going  because  God  had  “come  to 
stay,”  and  a  few  of  His  people  had  staying  qualities.  Three 
other  reforms  are  so  nearly  complete  that  we  may  count  them  as  done; 
namely,  the  secret  ballot,  scientific  temperance  education,  and  international 
peace,  which  last  the  people  have  demanded  by  the  vote  of  churches,  col¬ 
leges,  boards  of  trade  and  labor  unions,  and  which  the  Hague  official  peace 
congress  of  nations  has  embodied  in  an  international  supreme  court  that 
will  have  its  day  when  the  present  unpopular  wars  are  over. 

The  practical  question,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  foregoing  has  been 
said,  is,  How  were  these  eight  clouds  dispelled  ?  By  the  same  methods  we 
may  hope  to  scatter  those  that  remain.  They  were  dispelled,  not  by  indi¬ 
vidual  action;  not  by  separate  churches,  acting  denominationally;  but  by 
CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

As  the  plague  of  Europe,  once  counted  a  “  necessary  evil  ”  and  even 
called  “a  visitation  of  God,”  has  been  almost  done  away  by  co-operative 
government  sanitation,  so  the  clouds  we  have  considered  may  be  removed, 
or  greatly  reduced,  by  the  co-operative  moral  sanitation  of  union  reform 
committees  everywhere,  working  with  each  other  and  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Reform  Bureau,  which  I  represent,  whose  headquarters  are  at  the 
nation’s  Capital,  and  with  other  national  reform  societies.  The  way 
to  local  victory  is  by  a  three-fold  alliance  of  the  preachers’  meeting, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Every  Christian  patriot  should 
ally  himself  with  some  Christian  union  organization  devoted  to  moral 
reforms,  since  in  their  very  nature  they  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  in 
no  other  way.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  church  should  become  a  political 
party,  nor  even  a  law  and  order  league,  though  every  earnest  Christian 
should  be  “in  politics  ”  in  both  ways  ;  but  for  the  churches  I  am  urging  a 
united  campaign  of  reform  education  that  shall  plow  the  public  mind  by 
regular  public  union  meetings,  and  sow  this  plowed  soil  with  reform  litera¬ 
ture,  carried  from  door  to  door  to  reach  all,  to  be  followed  up  by  harvesting 
committees,  working  for  better  laws  and  better  enforcement.  Indeed,  such 
committees  could,  as  I  have  proved  by  many  a  test,  stop  the  major  part  of 
the  law-breaking — almost  all  of  it  except  that  of  the  hardened  liquor  sellers — 
by  “the  arrest  of  thought,”  that  is,  by  kindly  protests  in  private  with 
offenders.  When  this  sort  of  work  is  regularly  and  earnestly  done  any¬ 
where — some  of  it  every  month  of  the  year — civil  officers  will  either  make 
better  laws  and  enforce  them  or  give  place  to  those  who  will. 

Therefore  let  us  confront  the  problems  of  the  hour  in  that  spirit  of 
triumphant  hope  which  Browning  declared  and  illustrated: 

“  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast  forward; 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break; 

Never  feared,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 
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What  a  Christian  Citizenship  Committee  May  Do. 

1.  When  such  a  committee  determines  to  be  something  more  than  a  name, 
let  it  not  use  up  all  its  enthusiasm  and  strength  in  elaborating  a  complicated  plan, 
but  go  to  work  at  once.  If  other  Christian  forces  are  not  ready  to  co-operate, 
let  it  show  them  what  can  be  done.  One  thing  which  three  or  four,  yes,  one  or 
two,  can  do,  without  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  is  to  distribute  five  hundred  leaf¬ 
lets  in  five  hundred  contiguous  homes.  One  person  can  do  it  in  two  days  with 
ample  opportunity  for  a  few  friendly  words  in  each  home.  Do  not  throw  them 
on  the  porch,  or  slip  them  under  the  door;  but  call  as  a  friend,  and  tell  them 
you  have  found  something  which  interests  you,  and  that  you  would  like  to  have 
them  read  it.  It  is  better  to  go  two  by  two,  but  let  no  one  who  is  ready  wait  for 
others.  Or  a  young  man  can  meet  the  men  as  they  leave  the  factory  at  night, 
shake  hands  with  each,  and  give  him  a  leaflet.  The  cost  is  trifling. 

Reform  is  Church  Work. 

2.  The  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  form  a  comprehensive  and  permanent  fed¬ 
eration  of  all  churches  and  Christian  societies  in  each  town,  city,  state,  and  nation, 
and  in  the  world,  to  defend  the  Sabbath  and  promote  other  moral  reforms  with 
which  it  is  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life.  State  and  national  reform  societies  should 
be  considered  as  only  scouts,  skirmishers,  and  pickets,  to  make  way  for  the  for¬ 
ward  march  of  the  main  army,  “the  Church  of  the  Living  God.”  We  shall  never 
win  decisive  victories,  until  this  whole  army,  that  is,  each  local  church,  recognizes 
moral  reforms  as  a  branch  of  missions,  an  essential  part  of  the  Gospel,  and  hence 
of  church  work,  with  a  foreign  mission  aspect  in  Christianizing  the  baser  portion 
of  the  foreigners  that  come  to  us,  and  a  home  missionary  feature  in  preventing 
their  influence  from  heathenizing  our  own  Christian  land.  Every  Church  should 
have  a  “Committee  on  Christian  Reforms,”  and  give  at  least  one  collection  a  year 
to  the  reform  organization  or  organizations  whose  work  seems  most  effective. 

For  a  city  ready  to  undertake  Christian  reforms  in  earnest  we  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Constitution  and  Plan  of  Work  for  a  Union  Reform  Committee. 

To  consist  of  the  pastors  and  two  from  each  church,  elected  by  it  or  appointed 
by  its  pastor,  with  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  Christian  society,  usu¬ 
ally  the  President  and  Secretary. 

1.  As  knowledge  must  precede  wise  action,  let  this  committee  request  the 
preachers’  meeting,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  each  young  people’s 
society  to  devote  at  least  one  evening  a  month  separately,  and  another  unitedly, 
to  some  course  of  patriotic  studies.  After,  or  at  this  meeting  let  the  subject  be 
presented  to  the  whole  community  by  distributing  literature,  and  using  the  local 
press.  Let  this  committee  study  and  do  at  least  one  thing  each  month  sug¬ 
gested  by  such  studies,  to  improve  the  social  conditions  of  the  city. 

2.  Let  a  subcommitttee  be  appointed  on  each  of  twelve  topics  to  promote  study 
and  action,  for  example,  on  the  following  reforms,  not  in  their  months  only,  but 
also  throughout  the  year;  namely,  ist.  Relation  of  Education  to  Morals  and  Re¬ 
forms  ;  2d.  Municipal  Reforms ;  3d.  Immigration ;  4th.  Sabbath  Defense ;  5th. 
Labor;  6th.  Marriage  and  Divorce;  7th.  National  Reforms — civil  service,  ballot 
reform,  and  international  peace;  8th.  Amusements,  with  special  reference  to 
purity;  9th.  Gambling;  10th.  Prevention  and  punishment  of  crime;  nth.  The  Liq¬ 
uor  Problem;  12th.  New  and  True  Charity.  The  best  way  to  get  new  hearers 
for  temperance  arguments  is  to  form  a  club  to  study  all  these  topics  and  show  how 
drink  is  related  to  every  one. 

The  first  subcommittee  should  visit  the  schools  to  guard  against  a  one-sided 
development  of  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  physical,  moral,  civic,  industrial,  and 
social  aspects  of  education ;  especially  to  insure  faithful  teaching  of  scientific 
temperance,  and  the  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Among  the  reforms  committed  to 
the  second  subcommittee  is  the  curfew,  also  an  appeal  to  public  officers  to  enforce 
the  laws.  The  third  subcommittee  should  enlist  the  co-operation  of  German  and 
other  foreign  speaking  churches,  and  see  that  reform  leaflets  are  provided  for 
them.  Subcommittee  four  can  get  a  full  “Plan  of  Work”  by  applying,  with 
stamp,  to  The  Reform  Bureau.  Let  subcommittee  eight  secure  the  cleansing  of 
billboards,  news  stands,  etc. 

3.  Let  some  one  be  secured  to  insert  items  in  the  local  press  on  each  moral 
reform,  especially  on  the  topic  for  the  current  month. 
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An  International  Correspondence  School  of  Civics  Needed. 

The  editor  has  just  visited  the  largest  school  in  the  world,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  School,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  which  only  the  teachers 
are  in  sight — hundreds  of  them — while  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  are 
in  farmer’s  cottages  and  mechanic's  homes  all  over  this  and  other  lands. 

We  can  never  expect  to  improve  our  wretched  politics  until  under  the 
nobler  motto,  “  That  we  may  be  better  citizens  we  will  undertake  patriotic 
studies,”  some  correspondence  school  of  civics  shall  be  endowed  to  meet  the 
crying  need  of  a  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  civic  duties. 

Reforms  are  too  much  ‘‘hand  to  mouth.”  Some  unusually  bad  out¬ 
break  of  vice  startles  the  preacher’s  meeting,  and  there  is  a  spasm  of  resis¬ 
tance,  often  futile  because  even  the  preachers  seldom  know  what  the  laws 
are  as  to  morals,  or  what  are  the  exact  duties  of  officers  or  the  rights  of 
citizens.  The  theological  seminaries  give  the  young  preacher  no  hint  as  to 
what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  strike,  or  a  riot,  or  a  nasty  street  fair,  or  a 
gambling  epidemic,  or  a  no  license  campaign,  or  an  assault  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath — no  hint  unless  that  he  should  play  the  coward  and  confine  himself  to 
holy  ambiquity,  wholly  unlike  the  courage  of  the  prophet  reformers. 

Not  only  the  preachers  but  especially  the  young  people's  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  most  of  all,  should  in  some  way  study  citizenship. 
Pending  the  development  of  a  properly  endowed  correspondence  school. 
The  Reform  Bureau,  and  the|Society  of  Social  Service,  of  which  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  is  president,  can  help  a  little  such  civic  clubs  as  may  be  formed.  And 
when  nothing  better  can  be  done  let  a  quarter  hour  be  given  once  a  month 
in  some  regular  meeting  already  established,  to  review  the  month’s  reform 
progess  in  cheering  items  of  suggestive  news.  For  the  sake  of  our  children, 
for  the  sake  of  our  country,  let  us  study  American  institutions. 

The  Best  of  All  Bible  Translations. 

Daniel  Webster,  to  whose  great  words  the  nation  is  turning  anew,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  owed  whatever  was  excellent  in  his  style  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  Bible.  Because  of  that  familiarity  Senators  often  appealed  to  him 
for  the  exact  words  or  location  of  a  text,  and  thus  he  came  to  be  called, 
‘‘the  walking  concordance  of  the  United  States  Senate.”  It  was  therefore 
doubly  significant  when  he  said,  in  words  the  writer  has  put  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  his  Bible  as  ‘‘The  Bible  Miner’s  Motto:” 

‘  ‘  There  is  -more  of  valuable  truth  yet  to  be  gleaned from  the  sacred  writings , 
that  has  thus  far  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators ,  than  from  all  other  sources 
of  knowledge  combined.  ’  ’ 

The  American  Revised  Bible,  just  issued  by  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons  of 
New  York,  which  brings  the  learning  of  costly  commentaries  to  the  table  of 
the  poorest  and  busiest  and  least  educated  of  us,  will  throw  new  light  on 
many  a  text,  and  is  mentioned  here  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  textbook  of 
civics  for  such  social  studies  as  we  have  advised.  Uet  those  who  have  read 
the  old  version  always  thinking  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  God  take 
up  this  revision,  on  which  America’s  foremost  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars 
have  worked  long,  and  read  it  anew  with  the  eye  and  thought  set  to  the 
second  great  command,  ‘‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,”  watching  every¬ 
where  for  God’s  thought  about  man’s  duties  to  his  fellows  especially  as  to 
business  and  politics  and  pleasures. 
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World’s  Temperance  Lesson  for  November  22. 


Assignments  for  Home  Work  by  the  Class.  — 1 . 
Quote  scientific  authority  for  calling  alcohol  poi¬ 
son.  2.  Make  a  list  of  great  men  who  were  over¬ 
come  by  Intoxicating  drinks.  3.  What  does  God 
teach  about  wine  In  the  books  of  Moses  ?  4.  What 
In  ithe  Historic  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  5. 
What  in  the  books  of  Solomon?  fi.  What  in  the 
Prophetical  books  of  Isalali,  Jeremiah,  and  Ilab- 
akkuk  ?  7.  What  through  the  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  ? 

APPROACH  TO  THE  LESSON. 

/si.  Step. —  To  show  what  God  says  in  Na¬ 
ture  about  alcoholic  beverages. — What  label 
does  Science,  interpreting  the  natural  laws 
of  God,  put  upon  alcohol  ?  The  sign  of  one 
dramshop  is  a  tombstone  with  the  word 
“  Poison  ”  at  the  top,  surmounting  a  list  of 
liquors  for  sale.  There  and  elsewhere  the 
drinker  says  to  the  friend  whom  he  wishes 
to  treat,  “  Nominate  your  poison  "  When 
God  through  Science  labels  an  article 
“  Poison,”  is  it  not  a  plain  warning  against 
its  daily  use?  Is  there  any  other  poison 
whose  daily  use  you  would  defend  ?  Even 
if  God  made  alcohol  (which  he  did  not,  hut 
man,  after  the  race  had  lived  for  centuries 
without  it),  would  that  imply  an  invitation 
to  its  daily  use  as  a  beverage  any  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  natural  poisons? 

Does  not  God  tell  us  by  instinct,  that  de¬ 
cayed  fruits  should  be  castaway?  Is  not 
the  poet’s  ‘‘ruby  wine,”  rendered  into 
scientific  prose,  ‘‘  rotten  grapes,”  rotted  by 
the  aid  of  man  ? 

A  relative  of  mine  who  was  boarding  in  a 
hotel  found  himself  helped  to  sleep  one 
night  by  a  nine  o’clock  glass  of  brandy. 
He  repeated  the  sleeping  draught  at  that 
hour  for  a  few  weeks  until  one  evening  he 
discovered  that  he  was  longing  for  nine 
o'clock.  He  heeded  the  danger  signal  and 
put  on  the  brakes  of  total  abstinence  at 
once.  Does  that  remind  you  of  anything  ? 
God  forbids  even  the  moderate  use  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  by  impairing  the  health 
and  shortening  the  lives  (so  say  the  insur¬ 
ance  tables)  of  all  who  use  them,  and  their 
children;  by  the  temporary  insanity  which 
they  excite,  and  the  permanent  insanity 
and  idiocy  to  which  they  lead. 

2d  Step. — To  show  what  God  teaches  by 
History  in  regard  to  intoxicating  beverages. 
— God  in  history  duplicates  His  natural 
prohibition  of  alcohol.  Why  did  Hinduism 
forbid  wine?  Why  was  it  that  Buddha  in 
his  fifth  commandment  required  total  ab¬ 
stinence  of  all  his  followers?  Why  was  it 
that  Mohammed  also,  in  founding  the  sec¬ 
ond  greatest  of  the  uninspired  religions, 
forbade  wine?  Had  not  the  history  of  man 
even  then  proclaimed  that  moderate  drink¬ 
ing  is  the  straight  road  to  drunkenness, 
and  drunkenness  the  door  to  hell  ?  Is  there 
any  significance  in  the  fact  that  every 


drunkard  since  history  began,  has  intended 
to  be  only  a  “  moderate  drinker?  ”  What 
is  a  fair  logical  inference  from  the  fact  that 
the  American  churches,  whose  leaders  of  a 
century  ago  sincerely  believed  that  the 
teaching  of  “moderation”  would  cure 
drunkenness,  abandoned  that  method,  af¬ 
ter  a  half  century’s  trial,  and  have  ever 
since  adhered  to  total  abstinence  as  the 
only  preventive  of  drunkenness?  Modera¬ 
tion  societies  have  never  perceptibly 
checked  the  increase  of  drunkenness.  To¬ 
tal  abstinence  movements  have  won  what¬ 
ever  victories  have  been  gained  either  in 
the  line  of  reform  or  prevention  ? 

jrd  Step. —  What  God  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  regard  to  intoxicating  beverages. — 
What  God  says  in  Scripture,  rightly 
interpreted,  cannot  contradict  what  He  has 
said  in  Nature  and  History.  He  can  not  in 
His  Word  call  that  “a  good  creature” 
which  in  His  world  He  labels  “  poison.” 
Here  is  a  form  in  which  the  Bible  argu¬ 
ment  for  abstinence  can  be  handled  by  any 
man  who  has  logic,  whether  he  has  learn¬ 
ing  or  not.  In  Nature  and  History  God 
wntes,  in  letters  so  plain  that  he  may  read 
who  runs,  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
harmful  and  therefore  forbidden.  So  He 
says  also  in  the  Scriptures,  for  instance,  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  31:  “Look  not  thou  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red.”  Every  other  passage 
of  Scripture  must,  of  course,  harmonize 
with  the  one  quoted  from  Proverbs,  and 
with  God’s  prohibitions  of  wine  in  Nature 
and  History.  We  cannot  ignore  these  par¬ 
allel  passages  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the 
Oldest  Testament  of  Nature,  and  from  the 
Newest  Testament  of  History,  in  interpret¬ 
ing  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which 
some  kind  of  “wine”  is  spoken  of  with 
favor.  Without  knowledge  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew,  one  may  be  sure  that  this  harm¬ 
less  wine  is  not  the  wine  which  God  has 
cursed  in  His  three  books  of  Nature,  His¬ 
tory  and  Scripture.  To  put  the  whole  ar¬ 
gument  of  those  who  seek  to  make  the  Bi¬ 
ble  sanction  the  use  of  fermented  wine  as  a 
beverage,  in  a  nutshell,  the  claim  is  made 
that  wherever  the  original  word  for  “wine” 
is  not  preceded  by  the  adjective  “  new  ”  it 
must  mean  old  or  fermented  wine.  To 
judge  of  the  argument,  imagine  me  as  pre¬ 
senting  the  claim  that  whenever  you  see 
the  word  “  man  ”  in  a  book  or  paper,  if  it 
is  not  preceded  by  the  adjective  “good,” 
it  must  be  positively  assumed  that  a  bad 
man  is  referred  to. 

THE  LESSON,  Isa.  V.  8-30. 

[Send  5c  for  the  lessou,  taught  I11  full  in  Christian 
Herald,  N.  Y„  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts.] 


Reform  Bureau's 


Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. 


Tlie  Superintendent,  when  Congress  is  in 
session,  can  seldom  accept  invitations  to 
speak  beyond  a  day’s  ride  from  Washing¬ 
ton;  but  in  Summer  and  Autumn — alter¬ 
nate  years  in  Spring  also — he  can  go  to  any 
part  of  the  country  where  a  series  of  en¬ 
gagements  can  be  grouped.  Usually  a  col¬ 
lection  for  the  Bureau  takes  care  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  On  Sabbath  morning  the  church 
commonly  takes  its  own  collection,  but  an 
informal  enrollment  of  Bureau  members  is 
made  after  the  sermon.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
usually  pays  $r5  and  local  entertainment 
as  its  proportion  of  the  expenses,  in  return 
for  a  Sabbath  afternoon  address  on  “The 
Strong  and  the  Fair  ”  or  “  Before  the  Lost 
Arts  ”  Or  a  collection  for  the  Bureau  may 
be  substituded  (illustrated  with  cartoons  or 
slides)  Often  this  service  is  an  “open  meet¬ 
ing”  for  women  as  well  as  men.  An  effort 
is  made  not  only  to  secure  decision  for  a 
Christian  life,  but  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mem¬ 
bership.  Evening  service  is  often  a  union 
service  in  the  opera  house, sometimes  at  8.30, 
after  regular  services  are  over. 

Other  Themes:  “The  March  of  Christ 
down  the  Centuries.” 

“Living  and  Dying  Nations.” 

“  How  the  World  is  to  be  Righted.” 

[Illustrated  with  world  map  and  flags  of 
many  nations.] 

“  National  Perils  and  Hopes.” 

“  The  Holy  City  Coming  Down.” 

“  Liberty.” 

“The  Imperilled  Sabbath." 

“Victories  of  an  Army  of  One.” 

“  Verdict  of  Business  and  Science  on  the 
Liquor  Problem.” 

“  The  Fraternity  of  Christian  Reforms.” 


xture  Department. 

“  Philanthropic  Mission  of  the  Church.” 

“  Kingship  of  Christ  in  Modern  Life.” 
HOW  THE  LECTURES  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED. 

The  following  press  notices  show  how  the 
lecture  has  been  welcomed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country: 

Atlanta  Constitution:  “  He  is  an  easy,  clear 
and  very  effective  speaker,  and  made  a  deep 
impression.” 

Kansas  City  Journal :  1  ‘  The  lecturer  carried 
his  audience  with  him  fiom  1  grave  to  gay  ’ 
as  suddenly  and  as  often  as  he  wished. 
Scarcely  an  eye  wandered  only  in  attempts 
to  follow  him  in  his  flights  of  fancy,  and 
his  marvelous  combinations  from  the  sub¬ 
lime  to  the  ridiculous.  Wit,  humor,  logic, 
common  sense,  pathos,  tenderness,  beauty 
of  diction,  brevity,  right  as  to  length  and 
breath  of  thickness,  and  whatever  else  can 
be  said  without  extravagance  of  an  hour  of 
the  best  possible  talking  on  a  grand  theme 
to  as  fine  au  audience  as  any  man  need  to 
covet,  all  this  and  these  abounded  in  that 
memorable  discourse.” 

Omaha  Republican :  “  He  is  a  tall,  vigorous 
looking  man,  who  speaks  with  a  clear,  strong 
voice,  and  strikes  straight  out  at  the  thing 
he  wants  to  hit.” 

Omaha  Herald  :  “A  very  animated,  pleas¬ 
ing  sneaker.  ” 

Prof.  Wm.  Henry  Green, (Princeton):  “There 
is  but  one  feeling  among  us,  one  of  high 
gratification  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
hear  theseinst>-uctive  and  val  uable  lectures.  ’  ’ 

Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  D.  D.,  (on  Course  of 
Christ  lectures  in  Brown  Memorial,  Balti¬ 
more):  “Dr.  Crafts’  lectures  gave  us  light 
and  inspiration.  The  point  of  view  is  a  new 
one;  the  treatment  animated  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  theme — the  manifold  glory  of 
Christ — one  to  stir  every  Christian  heart.” 

Pres.  J.  \V.  Bashford,  Ph.  D.:  “Dr.  Crafts 
is  very  successful  in  furnishing  the  facts 
which  create  the  demand  for  reforms,  the 
principles  which  must  underlie  them,  and 
the  motives  with  which  they  must  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  His  work  throughout  rests  upon  the 
New  Testament — the  only  basis  for  the 
final  reformation  of  the  world. 

Rev.  Charles  Roads  (in  report  of  National 
Endeavor  Convention ) :  “He  was  followed 
by  our  genius  in  reform  work,  the  best  in¬ 
formed  of  all  men  in  this  movement,  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts.” 

Endeavor  World :  “  No  man  in  the  United 
States  is  a  higher  authority  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Christian  citizenship  ” 

Dr.  Crafts  will  devote  the  month  of  November 
to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  with  a 
day  or  so  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  cn  route.  A  few 
dates  are  still  open. 
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Bug-le  Calls  to  the  Church. 


Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan:  If  the 
church  was  united,  do  you  think  that  we 
should  have  our  nations  blighted  as  they 
are  to-day  by  the  drink  traffic  ?  What  is 
the  church  doing  ?  She  is  guiltily  silent 
and  guiltily  inactive.  Individuals  are  at 
work,  but  the  church  has  never  yet  risen 
in  the  majesty  of  her  possibility  and 
gripped  the  question.  It  is  her  duty  to  do 
it.  What  will  you  say  in  answer  to  this 
claim  ?  Do  you  say,  I  feel  I  cannot  touch 
political  life  because  it  is  corrupt:  My  an¬ 
swer  is  this,  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  if  political  life  is  corrupt,  so  much  the 
more  reason  that  godly  men  should  touch 
it  with  the  antiseptic  salt  of  their  conse¬ 
crated  endeavor. 

Than  the  “  New  American”  the  National 
Administration  has  no  stauncher  friend 
among  the  daily  papers  of  Manila,  yet  that 
paper  of  July  18,  in  defending  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  against  serious  charges  re¬ 
garding  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the 
official  prosti  - 
tutes  ’  hospital, 
admits  that  645 
women  are  carried 
on  its  books  and 
are  examined  once 
a  week.  This  is  the 
first  ‘‘state  regu¬ 
lation  of  vice  ” 
ever  officially  ini¬ 
tiated  under  the 
American  flag.  We  inherited  a  similar 
infamy  in  Hawaii  but  the  vigorous  protest 
of  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman  led  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington  to  order  it  abolished. 
Let  that  encourage  such  a  protest  as  will 
abolish  our  greater  crime  in  the  Philippines. 


We  have  Congressional  speeches  by  Haw¬ 
ley,  Colquit  and  Dingley  on  Sunday  Clos¬ 
ing  of  Columbian  Fair,  in  document,  to  re¬ 
enforce  action  of  Congress  in  closing  the 
coming  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  at  35  els.  per  100 
to  individual  addresses  in  franked  envel¬ 
opes— the  best  and  cheapest  literature  for 
Sabbath  defense  in  all  aspects. 

The  brewers  want  a  further  reduction  of 
their  war  tax,  not  content  with  their  almost 
?io, 000, 000  reduction,  which  took  effect 
the  first  day  of  July.  What  say  you,  tax¬ 
payers,  shall  the  business  that  has  almost 
alone  profited  by  the  recent  wars,  at  the 
cost  of  the  nation’s  honor,  have  yet  an¬ 
other  bonus  out  of  the  Treasury  ? 


7 0  arouse  the  masses,  educate  the  leaders. 
The  recent  Anti-Polygamy  fight  was  won 
largely  through  the  wide  circulation  among 
leaders  of  carefully  prepared  literature,  and 
the  resolutions  and  petitions,  letters  and 
telegrams  which  poured  into  Congress  as  a 
result.  In  this  greater  fight  against  intoxi¬ 
cants,  opium,  and  legalized  vice,  similar 
methods  would  prove  equally  effective. 

It  is  bad  news  that  more  than  50  new 
theatres  have  been  opened  for  this  winter. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  the 
stage  has  never  been  so  vile  since  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts.  Another  paper  friendly  to 
the  theatres  tells  us  85  per  cent  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  are  women.  The  whole  question  of 
corrupting  shows,  including  the  ‘‘Mid¬ 
ways  ”  at  Expositions  and  the  Street  Fairs, 
is  a  national  plague  only  second  to  the  sa¬ 
loon  and  cries  to  the  church  for  reform. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  is  using 
such  cartoons  as 
that  on  p.  16  with 
great  success  in 
practical  sermons 
for  Sabbath  even¬ 
ings.  ‘‘Ram  ’  s 
Horn,  ”  ‘‘Suc¬ 
cess  ”  and  the 
“New York  Jour¬ 
nal”  have  all 
been  drawn  on  to 
draw  the  people. 

The  Reform  Bureau  can  Bend  this  Quarterly 
to  only  1G, 0OC  persona  except  as  additional  cop¬ 
ies  are  paid  for.  There  are  S28.0O0  preachers 
who  ought  to  have  it  before  World’s  Temper¬ 
ance  Sunday,  Nov.  24.  Every  dollar  contributed 
loads  100  pulpits  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
supplied  with  this  ammunition. 

There  is  small  chance  of  carrying  Dr. 
John  G.  Paton’s  New  Hebrides  bill,  or  of 
saving  the  anti-canteen  law,  or  of  securing 
the  anti-polygamy  amendment,  unless  a 
large  fund  is  provided  to  send  out  petitions 
and  documents  at  once. 

The  Bureau's  treasury  is  empty,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  contributions  having  been  less  than  run¬ 
ning  expenses.  To  win  the  16  victories  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  one  officer  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  out  of  a  salary  of  $2500,  gave  almost 
Ji6oo  and  almost  16  hours  a  day.  He  cannot 
do  it  again  for  many  reasons.  Friends  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  should  give 
promptly  to  these  missionary  bills,  to  re¬ 
move  the  chief  hindrances  to  missionary 
progress. 
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Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  in  her  an¬ 
nual  address,  as  W.  C.  T.  U.  President  in 
1887,  declared:  “  The  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  has  one  vital,  organic 
thought,  one  absorbing  purpose,  one  undy¬ 
ing  enthusiasm.  It  is  that  Christ  shall  be 
this  world's  King — King  of  its  courts,  its 
camps,  its  commerce;  King  of  its  colleges 
and  cloisters;  King  of  its  customs  and  its 
constitutions.” 


Resolution  Authorizing  Petition  to  All  Civilized  Nations. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  in  1890-92  made  a 
treaty  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  slaves,  firearms  and  spiritous  liquors  in  a 
large  section  of  Africa,  in  protection  of  aboriginal  races,  which  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  another  treaty  in  1899  of  like  purpose,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  that  we  ask  an  extension  of  this  mandate  of  true  civilization 
by  the  exclusion  of  all  intoxicants  from  all  countries  inhabited  chiefly  by 
aboriginal  races  through  separate  action  of  each  civilized  government  in  its 
own  domain,  supplemented  by  joint  action  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  protection  of  such  races  complete;  and  we  authorize  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  this  meeting,  in  our  behalf,  to  so  petition,  through  The  Re¬ 
form  Bureau,  the  Chief  Executive  and  national  legislature  of  every  civil¬ 
ized  country. 

The  above  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of _ 

of - State  of-. - on - 

and  the  undersigned  was  authorized  to 

Attest.  [Signed] - 


Add  paper  if  to  be  used  for  individual  signatures  or  additional  votes  of 
endorsement.  Send  your  name  and  residence  on  above  lines  if  you  can  do  no  more. 

When  signed,  send  to  The  Reform  Bureau,  103  Maryland  Ave.,  n.  e. , 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  be  engrossed  in  duplicates  and  sent  with  originals  by 
deputation  or  otherwise  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nations  described. 

Petitions  already  received  from  organizations  and  individuals  in  twenty- 
three  states,  but  every  city  and  town  should  hasten  to  be  represented. 

Dec.  1st,  1901,  petitions  will  be  duplicated  for  all  nations,  but  later 
anes  can  be  used. 
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[This  petition  should  be  copied  to  separate  it  from  one  over.] 

Protection  of  Aboriginal  Races  Under  Our  Flag. 


Petition  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  President  : 

Through  you,  the  undersigned  earnestly  petition  the  new 
civil  government  in  the  Philippines  to  suppress  all  saloons  at  least,  that  is, 
all  shops  and  bars  where  European  and  American  intoxicants  are  sold  by 
the  glass  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  in  addition  to  prohibitions  already 
decreed  of  sales  to  natives  by  such  saloons,  and  to  soldiers  in  native  shops, 
and  to  put  in  force  such  prohibitions  of  the  sale  of  opium  for  other  than 
medicinal  purposes,  and  of  prostitution,  as  are  generally  in  force  in  the 
United  States. 

We  further  petition  the  Navy  Department  through  you  to  continue 
total  prohibition  in  Guam  and  Tutuila. 

We  also  petition  the  War  Department  through  you  to  pT  ovide  that 
while  Cuba  is  under  our  protectorate  the  liquor  traffic  shall  at  least  not 
increase. 

We  also  petition  that  through  the  Secretary  of  State  you  will  renew 
efforts  previously  made  by  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  an  international  treaty 
to  give  to  Pacific  islands  not  in  the  possession  nor  under  the  protectorate  of 
any  civilized  power  international  protection  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 


The  foregoing  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 


of - State  of - on 

and  the  undersigned  was  authorized  to  so 


Attest.  - 

If  it  is  desired  to  add  other  voted  endorsements  or  individual  signatures 
let  extra  paper  be  added.  May  be  used  also  as  individual  letter.  Would  be 
better  to  make  each  paragraph  a  separate  petition  or  letter. 


Individually  endorsed  by. 


of 
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State  of. 


Please  mark,  alga  and  send  as  your  individual  vote,  for  one  bill  or  more,  or  get  other  signatures 
or  vote  of  society  or  convention. 

Blanket  Ballot. 

[For  use  by  individual  adults  (18  yrs.  or  more),  or  meeting  to  express 
sentiment  on  one  or  more  bills  in  Congress.  Better  still,  send  separate 
petition  for  each  bill.] 

The  Sovereign  People’s  Referendum  and  Plebiscite. 

To  United  States  Senate  (Care  of  Hon - ) 

The  undersigned  individuals  and  organizations  hereby  express  their 
fraction  of  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  pending  measures  marked  X  in 
squares  below,  for  favorable  votes  upon  which  they  hereby  petition  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  and  their  own  Senators  in  particular. 

1.  A  bill  to  protect  natives  of  all  Pacficand  other  islands  not  under 
any  civilized  government  or  protectorate  by  forbidding  all 
merchants  under  our  national  authority,  as  England  has  done, 
to  sell  opium  or  intoxicants  to  them.  (Favorably  reported 
both  houses,  majority  vote  House,  56th  Congress;  endorsed 
by  President.) 

2.  A  bill  to  give  like  protection  to  native  races  in  our  own  islands. 

3.  A  bill  to  abolish  saloons  at  least,  that  is,  all  selling  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages  by  the  glass,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  in 
all  our  new  islands,  and  to  cut  off  all  increase  of  the  liquor 
traffic  under  our  flag. 

4.  A  bill  to  promote  the  social  features  of  the  post  exchange,  such 
as  reading  rooms,  games,  non-intoxicating  refreshments,  etc. , 
by  an  appropriation  of  1  l/i  cents  per  day  for  each  soldier,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  profits  of  abolished  canteens. 

5.  Anti-polygamy  amendment  to  give  Federal  Courts  power  to  pun¬ 
ish  polygamists, including  disqualification  for  voting  and  holding 
office.  [Recent  action  of  Utah  makes  this  imperative.] 

6.  A  bill  to  forbid  transmission  of  race  gambling  bets  and  fraud 
devices  by  telegraph.  (Favorably  reported  in  54th  Congress.) 

7.  A  bill  to  give  the  Nation’s  Capitol  such  protection  against  Sunday 
traffic  and  noisy  public  amusements  as  is  generally  provided  by 
the  State  laws  for  other  cities.  (Twice  approved  by  District 
Commissioners.  Theatres  opening  and  traffic  increasing.) 

The  above  was  adopted  by  vote  by  a  meeting  of - 

of _ _ _ -  - on -  - and 

the  undersigned  was  authorized  to  so 

•  Attest - — - - 

Individually  endorsed  by - of — 

[When  signed,  send  to  one  of  your  own  Senators.  Duplicate  to  Congressman.] 

In  a  republic  like  ours  there  Is  danger  that  public  attention  will  be  too  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  election  of  officers.  To  elect  great  laws  that  shall  rule  for  a  century  is  yet  more  Important, 
and  in  order  to  that  we  must  make  law  makers  feel  that  public  sentiment  demands  such  laws. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 
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THE  MORMON  MENACE. 

Not  less  urgent  than  the  battles  to  main¬ 
tain  the  anti-canteen  law  and  carry  the  Gil- 
lett-Lodge  bill,  to  protect  Pacific  islands 
against  American  rum,  is  the  battle  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mormon  polygamy  from  developing 
into  a  Turkey  in  America,  that  can  protect 
itself  against  punishment  for  outraging 
civilization  by  holding  the  balance  between 
our  “Christian  Powers,”  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  as  in  Europe  Rus¬ 
sia  and  England  are  played  off  against 
each  other.  Utah  did  not  turn  Republican 
suddenly  without  a  purpose.  Republicans, 
in  defense  of  their  own  honor,  should  lead 
aggressively  the  movement  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  shown  to  be  necessary 
by  recent  nullifying  acts  of  the  Utah  legis¬ 
lature  and  supreme  court  for  the  protection 
of  law-defying  polygamists.  Send  to  “Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women,”  156  5th  Ave., 
for  documents  and  petitions,  and  enlist  in 
this  battle  for  home  protection. 

Resolution — Petition. 

[Let  them  be  adopted  by  churches  or  meetings,  or  signed  by  one  or  more 
individuals.] 

To  United  States  Senate.  (Duplicate  to  House.) 

(Care  of  Hon . ) 

Resolved ,  That  our  ultimate  aim  is  the  annihilation  of  the  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  beverages  in  the  world  at  large,  in  whicli  aim  we  are  encouraged 
by  repeated  action  of  nearly  a  score  of  leading  nations  in  defense  of  native 
races  in  Central  Africa;  and  we  authorize  the  officers  of  this  body  to  petition 
all  civilized  nations  for  the  immediate  protection  of  all  native  races  by  treaties 
and  laws  against  all  intoxicants  and  opium. 

Resolved ,  That  in  our  national  temperance  efforts  our  purpose  is  nothing 
less  than  the  separation  of  our  government  from  all  complicity  with  the 
liquor  traffic. 

Resolved ,  That  as  steps  toward  the  goal  and  a  fitting  inauguration  of 
the  20th  Christian  century,  we  authorize  the  officers  of  this  body  to  petition 
Congress  and  the  President  for  the  abolition  of  saloons  in  our  islands,  and 
for  a  law  forbidding  American  traders  to  sell  intoxicants  in  the  New  Hebrides 
and  other  islands  not  our  own,  corresponding  to  England’s  law;  and  we 
further  authorize  a  petition  for  a  further  and  full  trial  of  anti-canteen  law. 

Signed, . 


Petition  from 


for  a  bill  to 


and  a  bill  to 
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The  Reform  Bureau's  New  Building 

“There  was  an  informal  meeting  of  The  Reform  Bureau’s  trustees  on 
Friday,  June  28,  in  its  new  home,  which  was  inspected  and  the  year’s  work 
reviewed.  The  trustees  are:  Hon.  Charles  Lyman,  President;  Rev.  F.  D. 
Power,  D.  D.,  Secretary;  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent 
and  Treasurer;  Bishop  H.  W.  Satterlee;  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.  D.;  Gen. 
John  Eaton;  Gen.  E.  Whittlesey  and  Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D.  Two  of 
the  original  trustees  have  resigned  because  of  removal  from  Washington, 
namely,  Rev.  Hugh  Johnston,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  I.  W.  Canter,  D.  D. 
Reports  of  President  Lyman  and  Secretary  Power  had  been  printed  and 
were  talked  over.  Secretary  Power’s  report  recalls  16  acts  of  Government, 
partly  executive,  secured  by  the  Bureau  and  its  allies  in  Washington  and 
Manila  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  divorce  reform  and  Sabbath  defense 
in  the  13  weeks  of  the  last  session  of  Congress;  also  a  greatly  increased 
circulation  of  the  Bureau’s  bulletins,  with  usual  activity  in  its  departments 
of  lectures  and  correspondence.  President  Lyman’s  report  expresses 
gratification  at  the  numerous  and  varied  successes  of  the  year,  and  shows 
that  the  funds  though  inadequate  are  yearly  increasing. 

In  the  outlook  for  the  future,  one  subject  broached  was  the  anti¬ 
canteen  laws,  the  first  of  which  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau.  It  was  felt 
that  as  many  will  not  read  partisan  temperance  papers,  however  able,  this 
non-partisan  Bureau  has  a  great  and  important  task  in  helping  to  correct 
the  impression  in  favor  of  the  canteens  that  has  been  created  by  the  reports 
of  the  daily  press.  The  chief  interest,  however,  centered  in  the  proposal 
to  buy  the  new  home  of  the  Bureau,  now  rented,  whose  owner,  through 
interest  in  its  work,  has  offered  it  at  a  price  considerably  below  its  usual 
rating,  namely,  for  $8,500.00.  President  Lyman,  an  expert  in  real  estate 
as  president  of  a  building  and  loan  association,  declared  the  house  well 
worth  the  money,  and  the  project  to  buy  it  and  so  save  enough  every  year 
in  rent  and  subrenting  to  stop  the  embarrassing  yearly  deficiency,  well 
worth  undertaking.  Four  persons  have  made  pledges  for  $500.00  each, 
and  four  for  $100.00  each,  conditional  on  all  being  pledged.  One  of  the 
best  tokens  of  success  is  that  so  many  Bureau  members  of  small  means  are 
spontaneously  sending  an  extra  $5  or  $1  with  this  year’s  membership  fee. 
Let  every  member  help  to  raise  the  remaining  $6,000.00.  One  great 
advantage  already  secured  by  this  removal  to  larger  quarters  is  increased 
room  to  spread  the  extensive  files  of  the  Bureau,  from  which  it  answers  all 
sorts  of  questions  on  all  aspects  of  social  and  moral  reforms  sent  by 
preachers  and  editors  and  teachers  all  over  the  land. 

Come  and  see  the  building  when  you  are  in  Washington,  103  Maryland 
Ave.,  n.  e.,  near  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 
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Sociology. 


Princeton  Seminary  Lectures, 
By  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. 

practical  Christian 
Sociology. 

This  Book  Discusses 

Temperance  I  The  Sabbath 

Impurity  I  Divorce 

Immigration  I  Municipalism 

Law  Enforcement  |  Woman  Suffrage 

And  All  Other 

Social  Reforms,  Not  Separately ,  But  in 
their  Relations  to  Each  Other ;  with  Latest 
Statistics ;  making  this  volume  a  Handy 
Compend  of  the  Whole  Subject  of  Social 
Reform. 

*  Its  Timeliness  and  Value. 

Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  Profess¬ 
or  of  Sociology  in  Chicago  University  : 

“A  decided  acquisition  to  our  Sociolog¬ 
ical  literature.  I  have  already  recom¬ 
mended  it  for  use  in  several  colleges,  to 
follow  up  Small  and  Vincent.” 

Bishop  JohnH.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.  D„: 
‘‘This  book  is  literally  packed  with  facts 
and  theories  and  practical  counsels.  There 
is  enough  wisdom  in  it  to  set  up  a  whole 
'Millennium.” 

Frances  E.  Willard,  LL.  D.,  Pres. 
W.C.  T.  U.: 

‘‘It  is  packed  with  just  the  information 
that  a  'Christian  at  work’  most  needs  to 
know,  and  which  he  might  search  for 
through  a  hundred  volumes  in  vain  .  .  . 

I  wish  that  it  might  be  studied  in  all  the 
local  unions  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.” 

Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Y.  P.  S. 

C.  E.: 

“I  am  delighted  with  it.  It  is  popular 
and  scholarly,  and  treats  of  the  profoundest 
and  liveliest  questions  of  the  present  day, 
in  a  way  that  13  sure  to  be  helpful.” 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

“I  consider  it  an  exceedingly  important 
and  valuable  work.” 


Illustrated,  with  Charts,  and  22  Por¬ 
traits;  introduction  by  Joseph  Cook. 

12  mo,  Cloth,  524  pp.;  with 
Large  and  Valuable  Appen¬ 
dix,  and  Copious  Index¬ 
es.  Price,  $1.50. 

Post-free. 


5abbath. 


The  New  and  Enlarged  8th  Edition. 

THE  SABBATH  FOR  MAN. 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Rights 
of  Workingmen. 

By  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. 

The  following  are  specimen  opinions  : 

Joseph  Cook:  ‘‘The  most  helpful 
volume  I  ever  read  on  the  subject.” 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  :  “The  book 
outranks  all  others  on  this  vital  theme. 

President  Angel,  of  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity:  “It  Contains  the  most  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  concerning  the  methods  of 
observing  the  Lord’s  Day  which  I  have 
seen.” 

W.  F.  M.  Round,  National  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation:  “It  sums  up  all  that  ia  worth 
keeping  in  previous  discussions.” 

The  S.  S.  Times  :  “Such  a  practical 
commentary  upon  the  Sunday  question  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  manual,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American.” 

The  Congregationalist :  “It  is  certainly 
the  best  work  that  has  appeared  on  the 
Sabbath  as  a  practical  question.” 

Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Review  :  “As  Cox’s  ‘Literature  of  the 
Sabbath  Question’  in  two  volumes  is  an  al¬ 
most  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  his 
tory  of  opinion,  and  of  the  literature  of 
the  past  on  the  great  question  of  Sabbath 
observance,  so  this  book  of  Mr.  Crafts  is 
unique  as  a  repertory  of  information  as  to 
the  present  state  of  Sabbath  opinion  and 
observance  over  the  nominally  Christian 
world.  The  information  has  been  collected 
by  stupendous  correspondence  with  re¬ 
presentative  men  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  resulting  generalizations 
are  represented  to  the  eye  by  a  map  of  the 
world  shaded  to  represent  the  comparative 
degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  view  of  this  great  institution  is  main¬ 
tained.  The  book  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  is  strongly  on  the  right  side.”  < 

Illustrated.  12  mo.  662  pp.  Reduced  to 
$1.50,  postpaid. 


-A-  Clxristnaas  G-i±t  for  Toung-  and  Old. 

Before  tire  I_,ost  _A.rts 

BY  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS 

OR  CHRIST  AS  THE  WORLD’S  CREATOR.  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of  pictures 
that  show  God  in  nature,  so  explained  as  to  interest  alike  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  and  child  of  twelve. 

Often  given  as  a  lecture  to  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Beautifully  bound  in  green  buckram  cloth,  40  cts.,  postpaid.  (To  paid  up 
Bureau  members,  25  cts.) 

In  stout «and  beautiful  paper  binding,  25  cts.  (To  members,  xo  cts.) 

Suitable  to  give  to  a  whole  Sunday  school  or  class. 

Address  THE  REFORM  BUREAU,  103  Alaryland  Ave.,  n.  e.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Concise  Review  of  the  Christian  Centuries 
Popular  Text  Book  for  Study  of  Social  Problems  in  Y.  M,  C.  A., 

W.  C.  T.  U.,  G  E.,  Bible  Classes,  and  .Clubs. 

DR.  CRAFTS'  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

With  Topic  a  Month  Patriotic  Studies.  f2mo.  160  pp.  25c. 
WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT : 

Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me.:  “  Full  of  information  helpful  to  white-rib- 
boners,  or  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  world.” 

Rev.  F.  B  Clark,  D.  D.,  Endeavor  President:  11  Exceedingly  practical,  and  gives  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  be  carried  out  easily  by  those  interested  in  Christian  citizenship.” 
James  L.  Hdghes,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto:  “A  very  stimulating  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  social  forces  of  modern  life.  It  will  make  a  very  admirable  basis 
for  study  by  all  practical  reform  clubs,  and,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  to  be  studied  by  advanced  Sunday  school  classes  or  by  Christian 
Endeavor  and  Epworth  League  Societies.  It  should  aid  in  making  the  true  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  race  a  practical  element  in  all  Christian  work.” 

Prof.  J  R,  Commons,  Syracuse  University:  ‘‘One  of  the  best  and  most  suggestive 
guides  to  the  study  of  sociology — always  recommend  it,  together  with  same  author’s 
‘  Practical  Christian  Sociology,’  to  ministers  and  Christian  workers  who  inquire 
for  help  in  the  sociological  phases  of  Christianity.”  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Free  to  Bureau  members  as  rebate,  or  sold  at  xo  c. 

BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Reform  Bureau  has  moved  into  larger  quarters  where  its  extensive  files  of 
reform  clippings  can  have  a  whole  room  as  a  ‘‘Supplemental  Cyclopedia,”  which  will  be 
free  to  members.  Others  should  send  stamp  with  inquiries  and  25  cents  extra  when  the 
searching  out  and  copying  of  facts  is  desired.  It  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  and  save  the  fee,  and  also  get  reform  books,  some  as  rebates, 
the  others  at  cost.  No  profit  is  made  by  the  literature  department.  The  few  books 
sold  at  profit  do  not  offset  those  given  away.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  for 
some  one  to  endow  our  Bureau  of  Information  with  $1,500  a  year  to  pay  for  a  clerk 
and  so  make  its  information  free  to  all  preachers  and  other  leaders  who  will  use  it. 

Send  us  a  telephone  bcok  with  leading  Christian  men  marked  that  we  may  send 
them  literature  and  get  letters  and  telegrams  when  needed. 

Mr.  Geo.  Arnold  gives  $5  to  start  a  telegraph  fund  to  call  out  telegrams  for 
emergencies.  Napoleon  said:  ‘‘I  know  the  value  of  minutes  in  war.” 

One  very  important  way  to  promote  reforms  is  to  get  reform  books  into  public 
libraries.  A  word  to  the  librarian  is  often  sufficient.  See  if  your  library  has  “  Practical 
Christian  Sociology,”  “The  Sabbath  for  Man,”  ‘‘Social  Progress,”  ‘‘ Before  the  Lost 
Arts,”  and  “Protection  of  Native  Races  against  Intoxicants.”  Tell  your  librarian  the  Bu¬ 
reau  will  supply  them  to  libraries  at  half  price  in  the  interest  of  social  betterment. 


THE  REFORM  BUREAU 

[Incorporated  and  International.) 

103  Maryland  Ave.,  m.  e.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  CHAS.  LYMAN,  Pres.,  Rev.  W.  F.  CRAFTS,  Ph.  D.,  Supt.  and  Treas. 

The  Undersigned  hereby  subscribes,  unless  a  different  sum 
is  named  below,  #2.60,  payable  within  ten  days,  if  not  enclosed 
or  ^another  date  written  in  the  margin,  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  Reforms  through'the  above  named  agency,  and  di¬ 
rects  that  50  cents  out  of  the  sum  given  be  applied  to  one  year’s 
subscription  for  the  Bureau's  “20th  Century  Quarterly.” 

.  $* . 

Street  Address  or  P.  0.  Box . . . 


s  Membership  Fees.  ? 

5  Life  Member,  $100.00  ^ 
<  Patron,  50.0 

»w 

S“WSbeJ 

?  Annual  * 
t  Associate  * 

Name- 


Date  of  Subscription . City  of .  State  of. . 

In  order  that  all  members  who  desire  may7  be  equipped  for  intelligent  reform  work, 
the  following  additional  rebates  are  sent,  but  only  on  request,  to  be  indicated  by  under¬ 
score.  to  members  paid  up:  New  book,  “Protection  of  Native  Races  against  Intoxicants  and 
Opium,”  288  pages,  illustrated,  or  “Social  Progress,”  a  manual  containing  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  lectures  on  Christian  Centuries,  aud  Topic-a-Month  Course  of  Patriotic  Studies;  or 
his  “Before  the  Lost  Arts;”  or  his  “Civil  Sabbath,”  or  “Successful  Men  of  Today.” 
Those  who  pay  $2.60  or  more  may  have  three  books  named  above,  or  the  Superintendent’s 
“  Practical  Christian  Sociology,”  or  his  “  Sabbath  for  Man,”  both  cloth  bound,  $1.50 
editions.  For  rebates  on  membership  of  $5.00  or  more,  see  below. 


Free  Rebates  to  Bureau’s  Members. 

[Members  paying  $5.  or  more  may  have  any  ornll 
books  and  leaflets  on  tills  page  ns  free  rebates,  on 
request,  for  course  of  study  In  club,  or  other  ubos. 

BOOKS  BV  REV.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  PH.D. 

[Besides  rebates,  paid-up  Bureau  members  have 
the  right  to  buy  any  of  these  books  at  half  price 
post-paid.] 

'•  Practical  Christian  Sociology,”  Princeton  Lec¬ 
tures  Illustrated,  pp.  624,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"Soclnl  Progress,"  pp.  160,  paper,  25  c.  “Patriotic 
Studies,”  64  pp  4c.  net.  Rending  Courses,  6c. 

"The  Sabbath  for  Man,”  pp.  662,  cloth,  $1.60. 

"The  Civil  Sabbath,”  pp.  96,  paper,  16c. 

"Before  the  Lost  Arts,”  pp.  96,  paper,  25c.;  cloth, 
60c.  Presenting  the  foundation  of  ethics,  an  ethical 
universe.  Profusely  illustrated.  Suitable  /or  holi¬ 
day  gift. 

BOOKS  BY  OTHER  AUTHORS. 

“The  Industrial  Situation,”  Dr.  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  pp.  32, 10c. 

"City  problems,”  Prof.  J.  R.  Commons,  pp.  32, 10c. 

"Prohibition  Aesop,”  J.  W.  Bengough,  pp.  39,  6c. 


Miss  Colmnn’s  Beer  Catechism,  5c. 

“  Christian  Citizenship,”  Dr.  Carlos  Martvn,  pp. 
224,  25c.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong’s  Citizenship  leaflets 
2c. 

wo  pamphlets  by  Gen.  R.  Brinkerhoff  and  others 
on  “  Prison  Reform.” 

“The  Problem  of  Charity,"  Prof.  E.  P.  Peabody. 

Either  of  three  last  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp, 
or  any  two  of  the  following  leaflets  by  Dr.  Crafts 
(which  are  all  free  to  Bureau  members) :  "Sunday 
Closing  of  Columbian  Exposition,”  "Arguments  of 
Good  Men  of  All  Creeds  Against  Sunday  Saloons 
nnd  Sunday  Work,”  “  Personnl  Liberty,”  “  Living 
and  Dying  Nations,”  “  Unfamiliar  Reasons  for  the 
Rest  Day,"  “  Plans  of  Work  for  Sabbath  Defense,” 
"  Hints  for  Reform  Committees  of  Young  People’s 
Societies,”  “Theses  of  a  New  Reformation,” 
“  Divorce  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,” 
"Facts  about  Canteens,”  “The  Anti-Canteen  Law," 
“Beer  and  the  Body”  (Testimony  of  doctors  ngalnst 
beer,  from  Senntor  Gallinger’s  speech),  "Hearing 
on  Canteens,”  "Manila  Saloons,”  "Shall  the  Opium 
Question  Be  Included  iu  the  Chinese  Settlement?” 
"Blanket  Ballot"  on  moral  measures  in  Congress. 


If  you  are  not  a  member  of  The  Reform  Bureau,  you  are  hereby  invited  to  unite  with 
it,  that  you  may  help  aud  be  helped  in  reform  work.  If  you  do  not  need  the  Bureau’s 
bulletins,  which  are  full  of  practical  hints  and  cheering  reform  news,  and  provide  also  a 
comprehensive  course  of  reform  studies,  the  Bureau  needs  your  reinforcement  in  its 
crusade  against  intemperance,  Sabbath  breaking,  impurity,  gambling,  and  other  current 
evils.  The  Bureau,  which  serves  as  the  Washington  clearing-house  of  churches  and 
reform  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  requests  all  such  bodies  to  take  at  least  one  paying 
membership,  in  order  to  receive  the  Bureau’s  bulletins,  and  also  help  support  it  as  the 
Washington  agency  of  all  Christian  reforms. 

Cs  It  fair  or  wise  to  leave  such  a  society  as  The  Reform  Bureau  unsupported  on  "  the  firing 
Sine,”  when  It  has  so  thoroughly  proved  its  effectiveness  by  securing  42  national  acts  of  govern¬ 
ment  In  six  years  besides  many  state  and  local  reforms,  and  such  far  reaching  results  as  the 
removal  of  foul  literature  from  20  great  railroads,  shown  In  the  letters  of  railroad  Presidents? 
Let  churches  and  individuals  schedule  It  for  regular  gifts.  Qlve  something  for  one  year  at  least. 

If  this  is  marked,  year  for  which  you  kindly  enrolled  as  a  member  (see  above)  is 
up;  please  renew. 

If  this  item  is  marked,  it  is  a  gentle  reminder  that  your  original  subscription  (see  above) 
is  due  or  overdue.  Many  small  unpaid  subscriptions  are  causing  much  labor  and  loss. 
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u  The  Man  With  a  Load.” 


Not  every  one  who  uses  in- 
oxicatiug  beverages  brings  on 
himself  every  one  of  these  bur¬ 
dens,  but  every  burden  here 
named  is  on  many  individuals 
because  of  drink,  and  thousands 
are  staggering  under  the  weight 
of  them  all.  Even  the  moder¬ 
ate  drinker  is  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  race  of  life.  He 
applies  for  a  position,  and  finds 
a  majority  of  employers  require, 
or  prefer,  abstinence.  He  wants 
insurance,  and  finds  his  habit  a 
point  against  him.  Science  tells 
him  daily  tippling  will  harm 
him  and  his  children's  children 
more  than  a  monthly  debauch. 

Even  the  citizens  who  never 
use  the  drink,  but  fail  to  “  vote 
it  out,”  carry  a  crushing  load. 
The  United  States  not  only  pays 
a  billion  for  the  drink  itself,  but 
another  billion  to  take  care  of 
the  poverty  and  crime  it  causes; 
of  which  two  bilions  the  liquor 
traffic  pays  back  in  ‘‘infer¬ 
nal  revenues.”  The  Massachu¬ 
setts’  Bureau  of  Labor,  by  an 
impartial  investigation  in  that 
representative  State,  found  that 
94  per  cent,  of  the  criminals 
were  addicted  to  drink — 82  per 
cent,  being  ‘‘in  liquor”  when 
the  crime  was  committed — and 
that  65#  per  cent,  of  the  pau¬ 
pers  were  victims  of  the  drink 
habit.  ‘‘Uncle  Sam  ”  (an  alias 
for  ourselves)  carries  a  crushing 
0  -v  —  —7=^  load  of  jails  and  poor  houses 

.DURD£N£  Of  TH£  Drink  HABiTim  that  he  may  have  saloons.  The 

inside  “load”  that  draws  to 
itself  this  outside  burden  grows  in  the  nation  almost  as  in  the  individual.  In  the  seven¬ 
ties  we  consumed  8  gallons  per  capita,  but  now  it  is  almost  18. 

The  workmen  give  one  day’s  labor  in  every  nine  to  the  liquor  sellers.  They  should 
oppose  as  worse  than  trusts  the  traffic  that  taxes  them  $100  a  year  per  family. 

What  if  the  two  billions  worse  than  wasted  on  drink  and  its  consequences,  in  return 
for  which  the  drinkers  get  neither  strength  nor  health,  nor  even  joy,  but  weakness,  dis¬ 
ease  and  sorrow  instead,  were  spent  for  the  twenty  chief  comforts  of  life?  Then  the 
farmers  would  bend,  like  carts  full  of  golden  sheaves,  under  an  adequate  income  of  four 
hundred  million  dollars  more  than  they  now  get  for  such  raw  materials  as  wood  and 
leather  and  grain;  and  a  million  and  a  third  of  empty-handed  workmen  would  carry 
‘‘  full  dinner  pails  ”  to  work  and  bring  back  armfuls  of  comforts  to  their  homes. 

The  drink  curse  is  an  increasing  burden  in  the  world  at  large.  Dr.  Jas.  R.  Dennis, 
the  missionary  clyclopedist,  declares  for  heathen  lands,  what  a  British  Parliamentary 
committee  recently  reported  for  “  Christian  countries,”  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  every¬ 
where  increasing— a  fact  that  rings  like  a  fire  bell  to  arouse  us  to  action. 


A  word  to  the  Church  from  a  practical  politician:  “  You  can  GET  WHAT  you  want 
OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS,  IF  ENOUGH  OF  YOU  WANT  IT,  AND  IF  YOU  WANT  IT  ENOUGH.” 

If  tliis  is  marked  you  are  the  only  one  in  your  town  thnt  gets  tills  Quarterly.  Pnss  it  on,  please. 


OUR  ISLAND  GOVERNORS. 

The  “  white  man's  burden  ”  was  so 
suddenly  thrust  upon  us  that  good  men 
have  found  much  to  criticize  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  our  new  islands.  Not  to 
i  heck  that  criticism,  so  far  as  It  aims  at 
moral  improvement,  but  rather  to  en¬ 
courage  further  protests  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  saloons  and  their  brood  of 
evils,  we  note  here  the  good  tilings  done, 
or  at  least  begun,  by  our  excellent  Island 
governors,  to  whom,  as  acting  for  the 
whole  country,  it  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty  to  appeal  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  reforms. 

When  General  Wood  became  Military 
Governor  of  Santiago  the  country  heard 
at  once  front  his  stanch  Americanism  in 
prohibitions  of  bull  lights,  duels,  lotter¬ 
ies  and  Sunday  saloons.  lit  Ids  larger 


Gov.  Wm.  II.  Taft. 

Governor  Taft  led  the  very  creditable 
rciorm  decreed  by  the  Commission  of 
which  lie  was  the  bead,  by  which  all 
American  and  Kuropean  liquor  sellers 
were  forbidden  to  sell  intoxicants  to  na¬ 
tives  and  saloons  were  excluded  from  t  lie 
principal  streets.  The  Reform  Bureau  lias 
a  letter  from  him,  written  prior  to  that 
act,  acknowledging  documents  sent  re 
the  new  British  policy  of  prohibition  for 
native  races  in  the  Interest  of  trade,  as 
well  as  morals,  which  he  said  would 
l>c  considered  by  the  Commission.  To 
him  we  should  now  appeal  directly  for 
the  total  abolition  at  least  of  the 
"saloon,”  the  loallng,  treating,  plotting 
resort,  which  is  our  worst  export,  and 
of  the  •'  state  regulation  of  vice,"  which 
is  its  twin. 

Gen.  Kobbc  lias  prohibited  liquor  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  Mohammedan  Sulu  islands. 

Gov.  S.  B.  Dole  has  long  been  at  the 
head  in  Hawaii  and  stands  for  the  "  Mis¬ 
sionary  element."  He  would  doubtless 
be  more  aggressive  In  reforms  if  assured 
of  American  sentiment  and  support  to 
that  end. 


G kn .  G.  M.  Ltjdlow . 

American  Sabbath,  and  asked 
The  Reform  Bureau  for  lit¬ 
erature  in  Spanish  to  promote 
it -a  request  that  still  waits 
for  a  fund  to  carry  it  out.  He 
also  opposed  canteens. 

The  llrst  Military  Governor 
of  Guam,  Capt.  It.  1*.  Leary. 
D.  S.  X.,  made  an  enviable 
record  by  easting  out  saloon 
keepers  and  friars, promoting 
marriages  insteadof  the  usual 
unhallowed  unions,  and  call¬ 
ing  for  civil  helpers  rather 
than  soldiers.  He  has  been 
relieved,  and  the  present  gov¬ 
ernor  is  Commander  Seaton 
Sohrocdcr,  U.  S.  N.,  who  lias 
rebuked,  with  fitting  severity, 
the  rowdyism  of  our  soldiers 
at  that  post. 

Tuteila  was  wholly  free  from 
the  drink  traffic  when  we  took 
possession.  We  look  to  Sec. 
Long  to  sec  that  both  Guam 
amt  Tuteila  are  kept  free  of 
the  drink  traffic,  as  both  are 
coaling  stations  controlled  by 
the  Navy  Dcuarlment. 


Gf.s.  Lkonakd  Wood. 
office  as  Governor  of  Cuba  lie 
lias  shown  much  of  the  same 
spirit.  His  course  In  Santiago 
was  more  than  matched  by 
Gen.  I.ndlow  ns  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Havana.  Besides 
repressing  l  he  evils  mimed,  lie 
used  his  influence  and  author¬ 
ity  against  canteens  3  when 
they  were  not  yet  prohibited 
elsewhere,  and  died  in  safe¬ 
guarding  the  health  of  the 
city.  But  Geu.Shafter.  when 
Military  Governor  of  Santi¬ 
ago,  preceding  Gen.  Wood, 
struck  the  most  radical  blow 
for  reform  when  he  "prohibit¬ 
ed  the  sale  of  liquor  or  the 
opening  of  saloons  in  theclty, 
and  refused  permission  'for 
cargoes  of  boor  to 'come  from 
the  States.”  • 

Gen.  Guy  V.  Henry, our  first 
Military  Governor  of  l*o:to 
Rico,  since  deceased,  appre¬ 
ciated  the  civil  value  of  the 
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PREFACE. 


The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  naturally  been  directed 
during  the  past  year  to  African  affairs,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
held  at  Grosvenor  House  on  May  22nd,  1901,  a  remarkable 
consensus  of  opinion  was  obtained  as  to  the  desirability  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives.  The  Committee  have 
decided  to  reproduce  this  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  statement  by  the  Chairman,  Sir  George  Goldie,  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee  is  a  remarkable  testimony  from  an 
independent  and  well-informed  witness  as  to  the  lines  on  which  the 
Committee’s  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  address  delivered 
by  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  shews  that  his  work  has  not  been  without 
fruit,  in  West  Africa  at  least. 

Naturally,  however,  South  Africa  claims  the  most  urgent 
attention  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Native  Races  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa.  The  Committee  have  taken  active 
steps  to  press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for  securing 
prohibition  for  natives  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  repeated  evidence  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  this  Committee. 

In  July  of  this  year  Mr.  Chamberlain,  supported  by  Lord 
Milner  and  Lord  Onslow,  received  a  private  deputation  from  the 
Committee  at  which  this  question  was  discussed,  and  the  Committee 
are  assured  that  Lord  Milner  will  deal  with  this  problem  effectually. 
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Meanwhile  the  Committee  have  taken  steps  to  secure  repre¬ 
sentation  in  South  Africa  itself  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot  has  been 
requested  to  advise  the  Committee  in  this  matter.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  that  with  a  vigilance  committee  on  the  spot,  no  opportunity 
may  be  lost  of  securing  adequate  protection  for  the  native  from  the 
Liquor  Traffic. 

The  Committee  call  upon  all  interested  in  South  African 
affairs  to  support  them  in  the  present  issue.  The  Government 
need  all  the  support  they  can  get  if  this  question  is  to  be  adequately 
dealt  with,  and  it  should  be  abundantly  demonstrated  that  the 
conscience  and  common  sense  of  the  nation  demand  that  nothing 
less  than  complete  prohibition  of  liquor  to  natives  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  territories  which  have  recently  come  under  the  power 
of  the  British  Crown. 


THE  NATIVE  RACES  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 
UNITED  COMMITTEE. 

By  The  Right  Hon.  SIR  GEORGE  TAUBMAN  GOLDIE, 
K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 


The  main  business  of  this  Annual  Meeting  is  to  consider, 
discuss  and  adopt  the  report,  of  which  a  summary  has  just  been 
read  to  you  ;  and  as  we  have  a  number  of  speakers  and  time  is 
short,  I  propose  very  briefly  to  touch  on  two  or  three  points  in 
that  report,  and  then  to  conclude  my  few  remarks  with  some 
observations  on  the  general  work  and  procedure  of  this  Society. 
Now,  the  first  thing  that  every  Society  requires  is  a  head,  so  that 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  report  should  commence  with  an 
expression  of  great  satisfaction  at  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  having  consented  to  fill  the  position  which  was  filled 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Society  by  his  lamented  grandfather. 
It  is  now  four  or  five  years  since  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Society  from  this  platform,  and  my  mind  is 
carried  back  to  the  figure  which  then  occupied  this  chair  and 
which  was  that  of  a  public-spirited,  high-minded  and  noble  man, 

I  saw  this  morning  in  a  newspaper,  with  reference 
to  a  memorial  that  has  just  been  erected  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  that  the  tablet  bears  this 
inscription — “  To  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his 
poorer  brethren.”  No  more  noble  inscription 
could  be  placed  on  anyone’s  monument.  I  think  that  we  who  are 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  interests  of  the  native  races  of  the 
Empire  must  be  fully  aware  that  the  sympathy  which  he  showed 
to  the  poorer  and  needier  brethren  in  this  country  was  also  extended 
to  those  poorer  and  needier  races  of  the  Empire  who  demand  our 
sympathies  whether  as  statesmen  or  philanthropists.  Now,  passing 
to  the  practical  working  part  of  the  report,  I  think,  we  must  all 
note  with  satisfaction  that  it  puts  in  the  foremost  place  the  question 
of  liquor  legislation  in  those  two  new  Colonies  of  South  Africa 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late.  On  this  subject 


The  late  Duke 
of  Westminster 
and  Native 
Races. 
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The 

South  African 
problem. 

have  received. 


there  are  quite  a  number  of  experienced  gentlemen  present  to 
address  you — Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  The  Hon.  A. 
Wilmot,  Mr,  Lionel  Phillips,  and  others — so  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  say  a  single  word  on  the  subject.  But,  I  must  just  remark,  as 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  is  about  to  address  you,  that  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  remarkable  work  per¬ 
formed  by  him  in  the  administration  of  Basuto¬ 
land  during  a  period  of  great  crisis,  did  not 
receive  at  first  as  much  recognition  as  it  should 
No  doubt,  it  was  because  at  that  time  the  nation 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  the  military  operations  that  were  being 
carried  on  in  that  part  of  the  country.  But  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  public  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  rendered 
splendid  service.  He  displayed  good  sound  judgment  and  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  management  of  those  races.  I  allude  to  this,  not  by 
way  of  compliment  to  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  but  simply  because  I 
think  it  is  a  guarantee  that  we  may  rely  implicitly  on  all  that  he 
may  have  to  tell  us  this  afternoon. 

The  report  then  passes  on  to  the  question  of  West-  Africa, 
and  it  is  possible,  that  those  of  you  who  happen  to  be  aware  of 
my  earlier  connection  with  that  region,  may  expect  that  I  should 
say  something  upon  this  special  subject.  But  I  do  not  intend  to, 
and  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  a  personal  one — that  I  have  made 
it  a  rule  since  the  transfer  of  Nigeria  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 


fifteen  months  ago,  not  to  discuss,  publicly  or  privately,  the  question 
of  West  Africa.  The  second  reason,  is  because 
West  Africa.  we  have  here  to  day,  ready  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Northern  Nigeria,  which  occupies  as  you  know  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  entire  province  of  Nigeria,  and  contains  also  the 
vast  bulk  of  its  teeming  population.  It  would  be  an  impertinence  on 
my  part  to  try  and  lay  before  you  Sir  Frederick  Lugard’s  claim  to 
speak  to  you  with  authority,  either  on  that  or  any  other  part  of 
Africa.  He  is  far  too  well  known  to  us  all  as  an  explorer  and  traveller 
to  need  any  assurance  from  me,  that  whatever  he  says  will  be 
valued  as  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  sound 
judgment. 

I  will  pass  now  to  a  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  your  Committee — I  refer  to  their  efforts  to  promote 
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international  legislation  in  this  matter.  I  allude  chiefly  to  what 
they  have  done  in  France  and  in  the  United  States.  As  you 
probably  know,  your  indefatigable  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  Harford- 
Battersby,  visited  the  United  States  and  did  most  useful  work 
there.  Some  of  you  may  remember,  that  v/hen  I  addressed  you 
four  or  five  years  ago,  I  urged  upon  you  the 

France  and  importance  of  rousing  public  opinion  in  France 
the  United  .  ,  .  t  Ti  ,  , 

on  the  subject.  It  was  partly  on  political  grounds, 

states. 

because  France  had  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  interlaced  with  British  possessions,  which  raised  enormous 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  legislation.  As  regards  the 
United  States,  I  have  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  there  will  more 
and  more  support  the  views  of  this  Committee.  Our  brethren  on 
that  side  of  the  water  are  extremely  wide-awake  in  matters  of 
business,  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  of  business  can  doubt  the 
conviction  which  forced  itself  upon  me  twenty  years  ago — and 
which  I  have  never  forsaken  since — that  unrestricted  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  amongst  the  races  of  mankind  is  a  serious 
prejudice,  and  in  some  cases  an  absolute  barrier  to  Imperial 
progress.  I  feel  that  that  view  will  impress  itself  more  and 
more  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  you 
are  certain  of  strong  support  from  that  side. 

I  will  now  leave  the  report  and  hastily  sum  up  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  this  Society  is  worthy  of  strong  support,  and 
why  it  should  receive  generous  support,  not  only  from  yourselves, 
but  from  such  of  your  friends  outside  as  you  can  induce  to  hear 
you  on  the  subject.  This  Society  is  a  very  exceptional  Society. 
I  have  watched  its  proceedings  with  great  interest  ever  since  its 
foundation  and  I  have  noted  a  number  of  good  points  in  it  which 
other  Societies  do  not  possess.  I  am  not  alluding  to  its  objects 
alone,  because  good  intentions,  when  ill-directed,  are  often  very 
much  worse  than  apathy  itself.  This  Society  has 
The  Society,  n0  p0iitical  or  denominational  bias,  and  that  is 
non-political.  „  ,  x,  •  i 

really  an  enormous  advantage.  It  is  that  rock 

which  many  societies  have  not  been  able  to  avoid.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women  are  invited  to  take  part  in  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  share  in  the  work  done.  Secondly,  while  steadfastly  aiming 
at  its  main  object — the  diminution  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  the 
native  races — it  has  not  been  bound  by  any  rigid  and  narrow 
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theories  what  are  very  fitly  described  as  “  fads.”  I  cannot  say 
how  much  I  value,  and  I  think  most  of  you  will  value  this  freedom. 
The  result  is  that  the  Society  has  been  able  to  assimilate  the  work 
of  numbers  of  men  who  differ  very  much  in  the  reasons  for  which 
they  have  taken  up  the  work — as  to  why  it  should  be  diminished 
or  abolished  altogether.  And  on  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  there 
are  all  sorts  of  opinions.  You  may  say,  tot  homines  tot  sententice. 

Now  this  Society  has  enabled  all  such  men  to 
work  together  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  liberal  and  catholic  in  its  methods.  Then 
there  is  a  third  point  and  one  with  which  I  am  very  much  concerned, 


Liberal  and 
catholic. 


as  I  am  sure  you  will  be  also.  Since  its  foundation,  this  Society 
has  taken  enormous  trouble  in  sifting  evidence,  and  making 
certain  that  any  statements  put  forward  can  be  supported  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  carefully  avoided  all  extravagance  of 
language.  Some  of  us  who  have  known  philanthropic  societies 
^  throughout  the  world,  know  that  some  of  them 

exaggerations.  have  failed  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  great 

weakness,  not  only  to  the  societies  themselves, 
but  because  it  diminishes  the  influence  they  might  otherwise 
exercise,  and  thus  there  is  a  gap  in  the  work  of  the  world  which 
they  alone,  as  the  only  organised  bodies,  can  properly  fill.  I  think, 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  you  have  never  been, 
so  to  speak,  “  caught  out  ”  in  any  false  statement,  and  that  you 
have  never  been  convicted  of  exaggerated  language.  There  are 
two  minor  points  also  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  One  is  the 
extieme  unostentation  with  which  this  Society  does  its  work.  It 
does  not  agitate  violently  and  attack  individuals,  or  governments, 
or  ministers;  it  works  quietly  by  means  of  circulars,  interviews  and 

__  .  ,  deputations.  It  does  its  work  in  an  unostentatious 

Unostentatious  ,  ,  .  , 

Work.  manner,  and  work  of  that  character,  I  believe, 

is  the  best  work  in  the  world.  In  dealing 
with  foreign  countries  and  self-governing  colonies,  it  is  very 
important  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  pressure  from  without. 
This  Society  does  not  try  to  get  the  British  Government  to  put 
pressure  upon  foreign  or  colonial  governments  ;  it  prefers  to  go  to 
those  governments  direct,  and  to  work  from  within.  In  the  course 
of  this  leport,  and  in  previous  reports,  I  have  noticed  it  said  again 
and  again,  that  the  great  statesmen  of  to-day  in  this  country,  are  all 
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in  favour  of  the  objects  of  this  Society.  Lord  Salisbury  has  expressed 
his  sympathies  again  and  again,  and  as  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  has 
done  perhaps  more  than  any  statesman  of  our  generation. 
And  I  can  quite  imagine  that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  give,  or  to 
listen  to  those  who  urge  them  to  give,  may  say.  “  What  is  the  use 
of  the  Society  now  ?  Its  objects  are  practically  achieved.  You 
have  converted  the  statesmen,  and  what  is  more  to  be  done  ?  ”  To 
imagine  that  that  is  the  only  aim  of  this  Society  is  an  entire 
delusion.  Governments  are  like  individuals.  They  are  harassed 
by  all  sorts  of  pressure  from  various  directions.  Demands  are 
made  upon  them  to  rectify  this  abuse  or  that  abuse,  and  it  is  useless 
to  expect  governments  to  consider  and  work 

for  continued  Up°n  the  lmGS  yOU  want  them  to  work  uPon 

activity.  unless  you  are  always  at  hand  to  give  them  that 

gentle  urging  and  pressure  which  you  do. 
Governments  not  only  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  but  they  need  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  behind  them  to 
enable  them  to  do  it.  No  Government  can  act  unless  it  is  assured 
that  it  has  behind  it  a  large  body  of  public  opinion.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  watched  your  career  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  and  I  know  the  influence  you  have  exerted,  and  its 
great  value,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  continue  your  work  in  the 
same  spirit  which  has  animated  you  in  the  past. 


PROHIBITION  IN  NORTHERN  NIGERIA. 

By  His  Excellency  SIR  FREDERICK  LUGARD, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 

Among  the  speakers  present  this  afternoon,  I  see  that  South 
Africa  is  very  strongly  represented,  but  I  am  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  from  West  Africa,  except  the  Chairman,  who  has  declined 
to  speak  on  the  liquor  traffic  there.  I  hope  therefore  that  you 
will  listen  to  a  few  words  from  me.  The  question  of  the  liquor 
traffic  at  the  present  moment  in  South  Africa  is  of  course  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  new  colonies  ;  but  in  West  Africa 
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the  liquor  traffic  with  the  natives  has  assumed  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment.  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  being  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  the  administration  of  the  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government.  By 
far  the  greater  portion  of  those  territories  is  included  in  Northern 
Nigeria — an  area  of  over  300,000  square  miles — which  I  have 
the  honour,  and  the  very  responsible  task  of  administering.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  throughout  that  vast 
protectorate,  the  importation,  sale  and  possession 
of  liquor  by  or  to  the  natives  is  absolutely 
prohibited.  My  first  task  on  arriving  there 
January  last  year,  was  to  organise  an  effective 
preventive  service  along  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Nigeria  and 
Lagos.  This  I  was  temporarily  compelled  to  withdraw  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  crisis  in  Ashanti,  and  the 
necessity  for  sending  all  the  troops  I  could  spare  to  help  there ; 
but,  as  soon  as  they  returned  I  at  once  re-organised  the  service  and 
it  is  now  in  existence.  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  practically  no 
liquor  (except  odd  bottles  occasionally)  gets  into  the  country.  In 
determining  the  actual  Southern  boundary  of  Nigeria  with  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Southern  Nigeria  and  the  Governor  of 
Lagos,  I  was  anxious  that  no  large  towns  close  to  the  frontier 
should  become  depots  for  the  accumulation  and  sale  of  liquor.  As 
regards  Southern  Nigeria,  the  Liquor  Ordinance  of  that  Protect¬ 
orate  made  it  illegal  to  sell  liquor  in  any  of  those  large  towns, 
though  not  to  possess  it,  and  I  was  very  unwilling  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  Sir  William  McGregor,  the  Governor  of  Lagos,  to 
cede  the  important  town  of  Kishi  to  his  admin¬ 
istration  until  he  assured  me,  that  if  I  experienced 
any  difficulty  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  spirits 
and  their  sale  at  either  that,  or  any  other  of  the 
big  towns  on  our  mutual  frontier,  he  would 
introduce  legislation  with  a  view  to  rendering  this  impossible.  He 
assured  me,  however,  that  there  was  now  no  liquor  in  any  frontier 
town.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  may  consider  that  all  the  practical 
points  of  the  “  buffer  zone  ”  which  I  originally  contemplated,  have 
been  achieved.  You  know  that  in  Mayor  June,  1899,  the  duties  on 
spirits  both  in  Southern  Nigeria  and  in  Lagos  were  increased  from 
2s.  to  3s.  per  gallon.  I  notice  in  the  admirable  report  which  your 
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Secretary  sent  to  me  that  the  figures  are  quoted  up  to  the  end  of 
1899  !  therefore  you  have  not  the  figures  for  the 
year  during  which  the  effect  of  these  increased 
duties  has  shown  itself.  I  have  been  able  to  get 
them  this  afternoon  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  what  they  are.  I  have  the  figures 
for  three  years. 


Effect  of 
Increased 
Duties. 


LAGOS. 


Amount  of  Liquor  imported 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1898 

I>357>728  gallons 

2s.  per  gallon. 

1899 

1,051,045  „ 

Raised  to  3s.  per  gallon 

on  May  13th. 

1900 

917.457 

3s.  per  gallon. 

In  Southern  Nigeria  the  decrease  is  still  more  marked. 

SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 


|  Amount  of  Liquor  imported. 

Rate  of  Duty. 

1897-98 

1,124,771  gallons 

2S. 

per  gallon. 

1898-99  , 

*1,305,105 

2So 

1899-1900 

777.506 

3s- 

” 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  figures  are  not  an  absolute  criterion,  since  great 
quantities  were  imported  in  anticipation  of  increase  of  duties,  but  they  work  out  at  one-third 
decrease  and  since  the  increase  in  duties  was  one-third,  and  the  revenue  remained  the  same, 
the  proportion  seems  to  be  about  right.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  figures  for  1898-99 
of  Southern  Nigeria  are  really  only  for  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  whereas  those  for  1900 
include  all  the  territory  taken  over  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  so  that  the  decrease  is 
really  much  greater  than  the  figures  indicate. 
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Liquor  by 
Railways. 


Sir  William  McGregor  told  me  that  the  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  duties  has  been  (as  we  anticipated)  that  the  revenue  remains 
practically  unaltered,  whilst  the  quantity  of  liquor  imported  has 
been  reduced  to  the  extent  I  have  indicated.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Southern  Nigeria.  You  have  a  decrease  amounting  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  in  the  quantity  imported,  and  still  the 
revenue  stands  where  it  stood  before,  owing  to  the  increased  duties. 
In  the  up-country  villages  and  towns  to  the  north,  intoxicating 
liquors  are  almost  unobtainable  now.  I  believe  also  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  railway  becoming  a 
Carriage  of  vehicle  for  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors 
into  the  interior  by  imposing  prohibitive  freights. 
This  I  regard  as  a  most  important  matter.  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  your  Committee  to  the  new  ordinances 
on  this  subject  in  Southern  Nigeria,  etc.,  which  might  well  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  annual  report,  and  attention  drawn  to  their  points  of 
difference  from  the  existing  legislation.  Time  does  not  permit  of 
my  discussing  them  now.  I  had  intended  to  read  a  sentence  or  two 
from  a  most  remarkable  paper  on  Basutoland  which  was  read  the 
other  night  at  the  Colonial  Institute  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  but 
as  he  is  here  himself  I  can  leave  the  subject  to  him.  His  remarks 
elicited  some  most  interesting  speeches,  which  all  turned  on  the 
question  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  South  Africa.  I  will  only  touch  on 
one  point  which  interested  me  greatly  in  his  remarks.  He  stated 
emphatically  that  when  he  went  to  Basutoland  16  years  ago  the 
natives  were  utterly  demoralised  by  drink,  and  that  its  exclusion 
had  led  to  a  wonderful  improvement.  I  think  that  this  question 
of  the  demoralising  effects  of  drink  on  the  native  races  is  one 
which  should  be  set  at  rest.  Many  earnest  people,  prominent 
amongst  whom  was  the  late  Miss  Kingsley,  have  maintained  that 
the  demoralisation  caused  by  liquor  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  quality  of  the  spirit  has  not  been  so  pernicious  as  we  have 
always  said  it  has  been.  For  myself,  I  belong 
to  that  section  which  is  content  to  waive  that 
aspect  of  the  question  and  to  say,  that  at  any  rate, 
liquor  does  not  improve  the  native.  It  leads  him 
no  further  in  the  gradual  development  towards 
civilization,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  comforts  of  his  home,  to  his 
productive  capacity  or  his  sense  of  decency.  I  add  to  this, 


Liquor  a 
Hindrance  to 
Civilization 
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that  it  is  a  foreign  manufacture  which  gives  employment  to 
none  of  our  home  workers.  I  think,  you  have  there  a  very  strong 
case,  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  the  demoralisation  of  the 
natives.  Personally,  I  believe  that  spirits  have  a  demoralising 
effect :  but  I  emphasise  the  fact  that,  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  progress,  and  in  the  cause  of  our  home  industries,  the  campaign 
against  the  sale  of  spirits  to  native  Africans  need  not  rest  alone  on 
the  question  of  demoralisation  or  the  argument  that  in  some 
quarters  this  has  been  exaggerated. 


MINING  INTERESTS  IN  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM, 


By  LIONEL  PHILLIPS,  Esq. 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  associating  myself  with  the  work  of 
this  Society,  because  I  fefcl  that  it  is  preaching  philanthropy  in  a 
practical  and  proper  spirit,  and  is  not  endeavouring  at  once  to 
bring  about  great  changes  without  the  due  amount  .of  time  that 
is  required.  It  is  not  trying  to  revolutionise  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen — which  could  not  be 
done— but  it  is  approaching  the  task  in  a  spirit  which  may  be 
successful.  Apart  from  bringing  the  hostilities  at  present  being 
waged  in  South  Africa  to  a  successful  issue,  and  as  far  as  possible 
pacifying  the  country  and  reconciling  all  the 
The  biggest  white  inhabitants  there,  the  .  biggest  problem 
that  has  to  be  faced  in  the  future,  is  that  of 
the  liquor  question  in  regard  to  the  natives — 
to  that  huge  population  which  will  remain  for  years  many  times 
greater  than  we  can  hope,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  the 
white  population  will  become.  You  must  remember  that  as  soon 
as  civilisation  has  been  brought  into  those  wide  regions,  the 
practices  existing  in  the  past  and  various  native  customs  by  which 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  annually,  and  those 
tribal  wars  which  kept  the  population  down,  will  no  longer  be 
carried  on.  The  natives  are  increasing  now  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  to-day  in  the  British  possessions  alone,  there  are 
about  four  million  natives  in  comparison  to  about  an  eighth  part  of 


problem  after 
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white  people.  With  this  in  view,  we  have  to  consider  seriously  what 
is  the  best  course  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  both  for  their 
own  advantage  and  for  the  advantage  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 
I  maintain  that  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  to  do  in  the  first 
place  is  to  exclude  from  South  Africa,  if  possible,  the  curse  of 
drink.  As  far  as  the  new  colonies  are  concerned,  no  doubt  this  can 
be  easily  carried  out,  because  the  legislative  machinery  is  already 
in  existence.  The  difficulty  may  be  greater  in 
in  Cape  Colony.  the  Cape  Colony>  where  you  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  unfortunately  a  very 
large  vested  interest  in  the  liquor  trade.  So  that  I  feel  that  for 
some  years  to  come  this  Society  will  have  much  to  do  to  induce 
legislators  in  the  Cape  Colony  to  bring  about  those  drastic  measures 
which  are  necessary  to  suppress  the  traffic  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  new  industries  will  spring  up,  so  that  the  persons  at  present 
engaged  in  making  Cape  brandy  will  find  some  other  lucrative 
employment.  We  must  remember  that  the  native  is  absolutely 
and  entirely  different  to  the  white  man.  His  whole  manner  of 
reasoning  is  absolutely  different,  and  he  views  life  from  a  different 
standpoint.  He  thinks  in  allegories  and  speaks  in  them.  If  he  wants 
to  say  he  has  had  a  great  stroke  of  luck  he  says,  “  I  have  killed  an 
elephant,”  or  “  I  have  killed  an  ox,”  being  different  degrees  of  good 
fortune.  His  attitude  in  regard  to  general  questions  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  white  man.  Whether  by  a  system  of 
education  it  will  be  possible  in  the  course  of  years  to  bring  him  to 
regard  matters  as  we  do,  it  is  of  course,  impossible  to  say ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  present  his  standards  are  entirely  different.  I  will 
give  you  an  example.  It  is  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice 

a  few  years  ago  of  what  to  us,  would  appear 
Native  ,.  ,  .  .  .  ,  _ 

Ideas  gross  ingratitude;  but  which  I  am  sure  was 

nothing  of  the  kind.  In  a  Kimberley  diamond 
mine,  a  friend  of  mine  had  a  Kaffir  who  had  been  with  him 
for  many  years.  This  Kaffir  became  seriously  ill  and  my  friend 
took  an  interest  in  him,  had  him  carefully  attended  and  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  curing  him.  After  about  three  months  the 
Kaffir  came  and  said,  “  I  should  like  to  go  home.”  My  friend 
replied,  “  All  right,”  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  go  the  next 
day.  But  just  before  leaving  the  Kaffir  said,  “  Where  is  the  ios. 
you  owe  me  for  wages  ?  ”  My  friend  replied,  “  Of  course,  I  owe 
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you  that,  but  how  can  you  ask  me  for  ios.  when  you  know  I  have  spent 
about  £80  in  curing  you  ?  ”  The  native  said,  “  I  didn’t  ask  you  to 
do  it ;  why  didn’t  you  let  me  die  ?”  We  cannot  understand  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  a  case  of  ingratitude.  The  native  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  entirely  different  from  ours  ;  so  that  in  the 
process  of  civilisation  and  education,  we  must  try  to  approach  the 
natives  from  their  standpoint.  I  think  we  shall  succeed  far  better 
by  adopting  methods  such  as  are  adopted  at  one  institution  where 
the  natives  are  taught  practical  handicrafts.  I  believe,  we  shall 
have  far  more  success  in  that  direction,  than  from  the  purely 
sentimental  side  which  many  societies  have  principally  at  heart. 
We  all  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  convert  the  native  to  a  true 
sense  of  finer  beliefs  and  finer  feelings,  but  that  is  a  thing  that  can 
only  be  done  gradually.  I  hope  that  that  side  of  the  native’s 
education  will  be  continued,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  do  much  good 
by  beginning  in  that  higher  sense.  One  stumbling  block  to 
development  is  the  ease  in  which  they  are  able  to  live.  You  have 
in  South  Africa  a  country  which  many  people  regard  as  not 
particularly  fertile  ;  they  think  that  apart  from  its  mineral  wealth 
the  country  could  not  support  a  great  population.  I  know  the 
country  fairly  well,  however,  and  I  say  there  are  huge  tracts 
which  will  give  astounding  results  from  an  agricultural  and 
industrial  standpoint.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do,  however,  is  to 
stamp  out  this  curse  of  liquor.  We  shall  have  to  do  it  gradually, 
but,  I  think,  that  by  consistently  administering  the  laws  which  are 
at  present  in  existence,  and  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  in  other 
directions,  upon  the  colonies  that  are  controlled  by  responsible 
governments,  we  shall  achieve  our  end.  As  a  second  step,  it  is 

highly  necessary  to  carry  on  that  practical 

Necessity  education  which  will  induce  the  natives  to  work 
of  Practical  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Education  more  industriously  than  they  do  at  present.  The 

stress  of  life  not  pressing  upon  them,  they  live  in  a 
very  indolent  state,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
this  is  a  most  important  defect  to  remedy.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see,  for  instance,  Zulus  working  on  the  sugar  estates  of  Natal 
instead  of  coolies.  If  these  natives  were  sufficiently  educated  to 
know  the  benefits  and  wants  of  civilisation  they  would  be  doing  the 
work  themselves.  I  find  I  have  exhausted  my  ten  minutes,  and  I 
must  stop.  One  can  only  touch  the  fringe  of  the  native  question 


on  an  occasion  like  this,  but  all  persons  connected  with  South 
Africa  are  interested  in  it  as  well  as  all  those  who  wish  well  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  We  trust  that  these  numberless  savages  will  one 
day  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  mankind. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


By  The  Hon.  A.  WILMOT, 
Member  of  The  Cape  Legislative  Assembly. 


Speaking  broadly,  we  can  prove  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner  that  the  use  and  abuse  of  intoxicants  by  aboriginal  natives 
are  perfectly  identical.  In  the  last  century  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  in  Canada,  a  man  who  was  no  faddist,  who  had  never 
heard  of  total  abstinence,  but  who  knew  the  natives  and  their 
proclivities,  made  it  excommunication  for  any  individual  to  send 
intoxicants  into  the  country.  He  did  so  because  he  knew  that 
the  use  and  abuse  were  identical.  We  find  in  the  present  day 
that  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  civilised  Governments  of  the  world 
accept  this  proposition—that  it  is  necessary  in 

^ro~i' the  interests  of  the  white  man  and  of  the  black 

to  Natives 

a  necessity.  man>  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
And  they  have  good  grounds  to  go  upon.  They  are  no  faddists, 
they  have  no  idea  of  going  to  extremes,  but  their  legislatures  are 
composed  of  men  of  experience.  Look  at  South  Africa  and  the 
state  of  matters  there.  There,  all  the  states  were  compelled  to  pass 
prohibitive  laws — the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
Natal— and  when  Bechuanaland  was  annexed,  it  was  arranged  that 
there  should  be  prohibition  there.  Unfortunately,  we  know  that 
the  law  was  not  carried  out.  The  corrupt  Government  of  Mr. 
Kruger  did  not  carry  it  out,  and  much  evil  has  resulted.  In  the 
Government  of  Cape  Colony  we  have  had  many  difficulties,  but 
there,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  in  spite 
of  those  people  who  have  always  been  in  favour  of  running  cheap 
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brandy,  without  any  excise,  broadcast  amongst  the  natives,  in 
spite  of  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  our  temperance  legislation  is 
sounder,  better  and  more  advanced  even  than 
Temperance  that  °f  the  United  Kingdom.  You  have  a  great 
Legislation  deal  to  do  hele~ a  very  great  deal.  In  our 
in  Cape  Colony.  Colonies  vve  are  far  in  advance  of  you  as  regards 
local  option,  the  sale  of  drink  to  children  and 
other  matters.  Thanks  very  much  to  a  man  to  whom  vve  are 
immensely  indebted,  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  who  has  worked  most  nobly 
and  ably,  we  have  obtained  legislation  of  the  advanced  character 
to  which  I  am  now  alluding.  The  position  in  Cape  Colony  is  this: 
A  good  prohibition  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Innes,  and 
supported  by  every  friend  of  the  native;  but  a  so-called  amendment 
was  made,  and  licensing  boards  there  can  make  conditions  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  natives,  always  short  of 
prohibition.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  can  change  that  to  the 
original  wording,  and  we  ask  the  assistance  of  your  Society  in 
this  matter.  We  hope  to  see  in  Southern  Africa  a  group  of 
States  under  the  British  flag  where  there  will  be  prohibition  of 
tile  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the  natives.  This  Society  can  be  of  much 
use  in  the  matter  by  impressing  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
for  prohibition  throughout  the  entire  country.  A  very  powerful 
Natives  want  arSument  in  favour  of  prohibition  in  South  Africa 
Prohibition.  *s  this,  that  the  natives  ask  for  it.  They  beg 
of  us  to  grant  it.  They  know  that  it  means 
freedom  from  an  awful  cuise,  deliverance  from  a  bondage  worse 
than  the  slavery  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  Great  Britain. 
You  have  saved  black  people  from  one  description  of  slavery  ;  but 
it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  one  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  For 
God’s  sake  do  your  duty  to  the  natives  of  those  countries  which 
you  govern,  and  for  whom  you  are  responsible. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

By  The  Hon.  J.  ROSE  INNES,  K.C., 

Attorney  General  of  Cape  Colony. 

I  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  seen  all  the  points 
which  could  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  various  resolutions  before 
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No  Excise 
Law. 


Who  is  a 
Native? 


the  meeting  so  admirably  expressed  by  previous  speakers  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  very  much.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  say  a  few  words,  some  of  which  have  been  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  defence  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  a  Colony  which  perhaps  alone  amongst 
the  Colonies  has  no  Excise  Law.  We  admit 
that  that  is  a  blot  upon  our  fiscal  system ;  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  Government  there— and  certainly  not  the  present 
Government — will  be  able  to  raise  taxation  in  the  future  unless 
it  includes  an  excise.  Then  we  have  peculiar  difficulties  to  contend 
with.  I  noticed  in  the  address  presented  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  an 
extract  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Roberts  which  depicts  the  state  of 
the  Colony  in  gloomy  colours.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  very  energetic 
officer  in  the  Native  Department  of  the  State,  and  you  may  rely 
upon  every  word  that  he  says,  but  he  does  not  give  you  a  correct 
idea  in  that  extract  of  the  state  of  liquor  legislation  in  Cape 
Colony.  No  doubt,  if  you  went  to  Liberia,  you  would  experience 
no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  native  from  an 
Englishman,  but  in  Cape  Town  we  may  have 
the  Zulu,  the  Basuto,  the  Chinaman,  the  Indian, 
and  the  man  whom  we  call  there  the  brown  man,  varying  in 
colour  from  the  darkest  ebony  to  the  lightest  brown.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  is  a  native,  and  who 
is  not  a  native.  How  are  we  to  differentiate  the  class  of  men  whom 
we  wish  to  protect  ?  But  there  is  another  difficulty.  Many  of  our 
men  are  taking  advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  afforded 
them  by  the  Government,  and  they  are  advancing  in  knowledge. 
There  are  amongst  them,  men  who  edit  newspapers,  and  clergymen 
and  law  agents.  This  class  of  men  will  increase  more  and  more, 
and  it  will  become  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  liquor  question. 
You  must  remember  that  you  are  only  justified  in  protecting  a  man 
who  cannot  protect  himself.  Then  there  is  a  third  difficulty,  and 
that  is  that  the  Cape  is  a  large  brandy  producing 
country,  and  it  is  only  human  nature  that  you 
cannot  convince  the  man  who  is  earning  his  living  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brandy  how  pernicious  his  product  is.  He  will  tell  you 
“  I  do  not  get  drunk ;  I  make  my  living  by  it,  and  you  must 
not  take  the  bread  out  of  my  mouth.” 

Those  are  the  three  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  I 
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think  the  Cape  is  unique  in  those  respects.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  no  one  has  been  a  more 
consistent  advocate  of  temperance  in  the  Cape  Colony  than 
Mr.  Wilmot.  But  our  little  success  is  due  to  this,  that  we  have 
accepted  help  from  all  quarters.  We  have  not  enquired  into  men’s 
motives  whether  they  took  the  philanthropic  and  missionary  view, 
or  the  view  of  the  statesman,  or  the  view  of  the  employer  of  labour — 
.  we  welcomed  help  from  all  quarters,  and  did 
intemperance  n0t  alloW  fads  to  interfere  with  accepting  half  a 
Reform.  *nstead  of  no  bread.  We  have  not  yet  got 

total  prohibition  for  uncivilised  natives — that  is 
the  goal  we  are  working  for — but  we  hope  ultimately  to  realise  that 
ideal.  In  our  colony  each  district  elects  its  own  board  to  deal  with 
liquor  matters,  and  the  boards  may  put  any  restrictions  they  like  on 
the  supply  of  drink  to  natives  short  of  total  prohibition.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been 
used  in  the  matter  of  imposing  restrictions,  so  that  it  is  so  difficult 
for  a  native  to  get  drink,  that  it  practically  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  total  prohibition.  Then  we  have  given  these  licensing  boards 
power  to  absolutely  close  any  canteen.  We  have  fought  and  won 
the  question  of  compensation.  We  do  not  recognise  any  claim  for 
compensation  in  the  Colony.  We  say  that  if  a  man  takes  out  a 
license  from  the  Government,  and  pays  year  by  year  for  that  license 
and  has  to  come  year  by  year  before  the  Board  and  make  good  his 
claim  for  a  renewal  of  the  license,  if  he  chooses  to  increase  his 


establishment  and  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  it,  he  does  so 
at  his  own  risk.  I  venture  to  think  that  that  is  a  step  in 
the  way  of  proper  liquor  legislation. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  endorse  what  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  has 
said  about  the  importance  of  the  liquor  question  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  administration  of  the  Transvaal  in  the 

A  Golden 


Opportunity. 


future  has  a  golden  opportunity  in  this  matter. 


A  benevolent  officialdom  is  not  perhaps  the  best 
thing,  but  it  can  make  laws  very  easily  and  it  can  make  good  laws. 
I  trust  that  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  new  administration  will  be 
not  only  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  old  liquor  laws  of  the  Transvaal, 
but  to  better  them  in  all  respects.  At  the  present  time  liquor 
licenses  in  the  Transvaal  are  renewed  month  by  month  ;  that  is  a 
warning  to  the  holders  of  those  licenses  that  the  time  will  come 
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when  they  will  be  reconsidered.  If  you  ask  me,  what  is  there  in  the 
Transvaal  which  is  most  likely  to  give  the  British  Government 
trouble  in  the  future,  apart  from  racial  questions? — I  reply  that 
it  is  the  liquor  traffic.  The  liquor  trade  is  one  of 
the  best  organised  trades  there,  and  the  best 
prepared  to  spend  large  sums  of  money.  It 
would  be  a  sad  thing,  indeed,  if  the  organisation 
of  the  liquor  interests  in  the  Transvaal  were 
allowed  to  grow  too  fast.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  is  being  dealt 
with  provisionally,  and  that  the  whole  question  will  by*and-by 
receive  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Government.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  are  entirely  with  us, 
and  we  trust  that  before  long  there  will .  be  legislation  in  the 
matter.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  legislation  should  be  uniform. 
I  know  we  shall  lag  behind  in  the  Colony  for  some  time  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  I  have  outlined  to  you,  but  the  advantage 
of  the  same  legislation  is  enormous.  You  have  mines  in  different 
parts  of  the  country— in  Rhodesia,  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Kimberley 
and  elsewhere — and  if  in  one  place  you  have  liquor  strictly 
prohibited,  and  in  another  place  only  a  slender  prohibition,  or  no 
prohibition  at  all,  you  will  attract  a  number  of  the  weaker  natives 
to  the  mines  where  liquor  is  not  prohibited. 


PROHIBITION  IN  BASUTOLAND. 

By  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDEN, 

Late  British  Resident  in  Basutoland  and  recently  appointed  Commissioner  for 
Native  Affairs  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony. 

Sir  George  Goldie  and  the  various  speakers  have  so  well  and 
strongly  spoken  to  you  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  meeting, 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  weakening  anything  they  have  said  by 
repetition.  Moreover,  I  did  not  come  to  make  a  speech.  The 
Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  be  present  and  to  say  one 
word,  bearing  out  what  I  stated  the  other  night  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I  will  stick  to  the  text  of  that,  and 
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if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  read  one  sentence  from  it.  “  In 
alluding  to  the  all-absorbing  question  of  liquor,  I  feel  on  common 
ground  with  many  people  in  England  and  the  Colonies  who  are 
rightly  averse  to  natives  getting  it.  By  the  regulations  of  Basuto¬ 
land  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquor  in  any  form  is  prohibited 
without  permit,  and  no  permit  is  granted  to  natives  unless  for 
medical  quantities  under  medical  certificate.  I 
can  hardly  describe  the  depraved  state  of  Basuto¬ 
land  when  we  entered  it  in  1884.  Scarcely 
any  villages  were  immune  from  the  ravages  of 
vile,  poisonous  stuff,  warmed  up  with  hideous 
concoctions  to  make  it  tickle  the  throat  as  it  was  gulped  down.” 
On  this  point  I  will  answer  a  question  raised  by  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard,  who  said  that  opinions  seemed  to  vary  very  much  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  stuff.  It  does  vary  very  much  indeed,  from 
what  is  known  as  the  beautiful  Cape  brandy  grown  on  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  where  Mr.  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Rose  Innes  live,  and  the 
poisonous  muck  that  is  taken  up  to  the  native  territories  which  is 
hardened  up  with  vitriol  and  other  things  that  a  civilised  throat  can 
hardly  touch.  “  Political  work  amongst  the  chiefs  was  then  a  risky 
undertaking.  A  magistrate  on  duty  at  a  chief’s  village  was  liable 
to  insult  and  violence.  The  people  were  becoming  besotted. 
Some  of  the  leading  men  and  even  women  fell  a  prey  to  the  poison, 

beggaring  themselves  to  acquire  it.  In  1886. 
Transformed  ,  .  .  . 

after  1886.  a  crusade  began  against  it,  and  gradually  the 
evil  was  overcome,  not  however,  without  many 
struggles.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  Kaffir  races  are  too  prolific 
to  be  killed  off  by  brandy  poisoning,  as  has  happened  to  aboriginals 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  free  use  of  . 
brandy  is  degrading  and  degenerating.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
efforts  of  those  in  England  and  the  Colonies  whose  aim  it  is 
to  enlist  the  support  of  Government  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  any  form  to  natives  will  be  successful.  Co-operation  by 
the  natives  may  be  looked  for,  because  the  taste  for  drinking  spirits 
is  of  too  modern  growth  to  be  hereditary.  It  has  been  acquired 
rapidly  and  when  opportunity  ceases  to  exist  the  craving  may  as 
rapidly  disappear.”  These  words  are  my  convictions,  and  they  are 
based  not  upon  any  sentiment ;  but  upon  my  experience.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  speech  ;  but  I  only  want  to  emphasise  one  thing 
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that  so  many  have  said,  that  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  natives  of 
the  South  African  Continent  as  parentsto  children. 
Our  duties  to  We  owe  them  certain  great  fundamental  duties, 
the  Natives.  such  as  each  father  and  mother  amongst  us  owes 
to  their  offspring.  And  the  primary  duty  we  owe 
to  them  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  fall  into  the  fire,  or  that  they  do 
not  get  poisoned  by  drink.  I  consider  it  would  be  most  harmful 
for  the  whole  of  South  Africa  if  liquor  could  be  obtained  by  the 
natives.  Whether  it  be  the  great  financial  houses  on  the  goldfields, 
or  the  commercial  houses,  or  the  townspeople  rich  and  poor,  I 
think  they  all  unite  with  one  common  voice  in  deprecating  the 
abuse  of  liquor,  or  even  the  sale  of  it  in  any  form  to  the  natives. 
The  experience  on  the  gold  mines  is  that  the  labourers  neglect 
their  work.  The  loss  to  the  mines  in  labour  averaged  about 
30  per  cent.  It  is  a  crying  grievance  also  to  the  many  commercial 
houses,  shopkeepers  and  traders  as  well  as  to  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country.  There  will  always  be  sorrow  and 
sadness  in  South  Africa  so  long  as  those  natives  who  contribute  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  country — for  which  they  get  mutual 
advantages — can  procure  drink.  There  will  be  no  satisfactory  state 
of  things  in  South  Africa  until  the  drink  question  has  been  dealt 
with.  With  this  great  combination  of  commercial  and  financial 
interests,  coupled  with  the  support  which  the  Government  of  England 
is  prepared  to  give,  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  suppress  the  traffic.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say,  except,  that  the  aims  and  efforts  of 
your  Committee  have  my  hearty  sympathy  and  best  wishes. 
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A  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

Suggested  as  being  Suitable  fob  Adoption  at  Meetings. 


A  specimen  resolution  is  given  below  which  may  be  used  by 
Temperance,  Missionary,  or  other  Societies,  who  desire  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  Committee  as  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet.  Copies 
of  this  resolution,  when  adopted  by  meetings  in  different  centres, 
should  be  sent  to  the  I  rime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  to  local  Members  of  Parliament,  and  a  copy  may 
also  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the 

;  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee, 
139,  Palace  Chambers, 

Budge  Street, 

Westminster. 

Further  copies  of  this  pamphlet  will  also  be  supplied  for  free 
distribution. 

This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  approaching  settlement 
in  South  Africa  affords  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  dealing 
with  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
“  Colony,  and  confidently  appeals  to  His  Majesty’s  Government, 
“  who  have  already  shewn  practical  interest  in  this  matter,  to 
“  take  steps  to  secure  prohibition  to  natives  in  the  Transvaal  and 
“  Orange  River  Colony,  and  to  deal  in  such  a  manner  with  the 
“  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  others  than  natives  that 
“  such  prohibition  may  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,” 


itattbc  fates  anb  %  f iquor  traffic  Intttb  Committee, 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  STREET,  WESTMINSTER, 

OBJECTS : 

The  Prevention  of  the  Demoralisation  of  the  Native  Races  by  the 
Liquor  Traffic. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  consists  of  representatives  of  the  chief 
Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies,  and  of  others,  including 
Members  of  Parliament  of  various  political  opinions. 

METHODS  OF  WORK. 

The  Committee  is  practically  a  vigilance  committee,  existing 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  native  races 
of  the  world,  with  reference  to  the  drink  traffic.  Information  which 
is  received  from  different  sources  is  carefully  sifted,  and  where 
necessary,  appeals  are  made  to  governments  or  to  other  public 
bodies. 

In  the  case  of  Foreign  or  Colonial  Governments,  such  appeals 
are  made  by  the  Committee’s  representatives  in  those  parts. 

RESULTS. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  in  1887,  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  native  races  from  the  liquor  traffic,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  large  areas  of  the 
African  continent,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  is 
carried  out,  and  the  international  agreement  which  was  secured  by 
the  Brussels  Act  of  1890,  and  revised  in  1899,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  races  of  Central  Africa. 

PROGRAMME  OF  WORK. 

South  Africa  claims  the  chief  attention  at  the  present  moment, 
but  the  Committee  desire  to  be  informed  of  any  instances  where 
their  help  may  be  needed,  and  they  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  subject  races  of  the  world. 

Funds  are  needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  they 
will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Secretaries,  Native  Races 
and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee,  139,  Palace  Chambers, 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 
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First  of  all,  It  will  be  necessary  to  break  down  the 
bavr’fl-.*  of  suspicions,  almost  sullen,  reserve  that  has  been 
erected  by  the  child,  In  6elfrdefenoe  as  It  thinks,  In 
my  own  en?o  that  barrier  was  done  away  by,  I  say  It 
with  diffldenoe.  the  Lori  himself.  Imbued  with  an 
Intense  love  for  reading  from  the  earliest  age  possible, 
it  was  necessary  almost  to  mv  existence  that  I  should 
read  something,  no  matter  whether  I  liked  the  subject 
or  not.  Given  choice,  of  course  I  would  exeroise  it,  but 
in  default  <  f  anything  else  I  have  read  all  the  advertise- 
ments  in  old  newspapers  And  blessedly  it  fell  out 
that  one  vovnge  T  was  shut  up  to  the  Bible  |  no  other 
book  of  anv  kind  was  available.  Therefore  T  was  com. 
polled  to  read  it,  and  did  so,  straight  through  from  end 
to  end,  again  and  again,  until  it  revealed  itself  to  me 
In  its  entirety  as  a  book  whereof  all  the  parts,  which  I 
had  long  looked  upon  as  fortuitous  and  meaningless, 
combined  to  make  one  stupendous  and  perfeotly  planned 
whole. 

Now'  I  should  not  dream  of  saying  that,  this  would 
he  the  ease  with  any  child ,  except  under  the  same 
olrcumstanops  as  I  was  placed  in,  but  I  do  sav,  and  hold 
most  firmlv,  that  by  careful,  tactful  explanation  most 
Intelligent  children  might,  he  led  to  take  such  a  yiew 
of  the  Bible  as  I  ^ove  here  indicated.  But,  and  here  I 
know  that.  I  am  treading  on  difficult, 'almost,  dangerous, 
ground,  I  fear  that,  the  arrangement  of  the  Authorised 
Version  placps  a  number  of  unnecessary  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  youthful  reader’s  way.  In  fact,  it  Is  hardly 
sufficient  to  sav  “youthful,”,  since  an  enormous  number 
of  adult  readers  find  the  same  hindrances  confronting 
them,  and  preventing  their  full  grasp  of  the  subject.  I 
allude  of  course  to  the  arbitrary  division  of  the  narrative 
into  chapters  and  versep,  breaking  Its  thread  and  con¬ 
futing  its  sense.  Tt  was  not  until  I  got  hold  of  a  paragraph 
Bible  that  I  really  began  to  enjov  my  reading  of  the 
wonderful  Bonk,  an  enjoyment  which  was  again  height¬ 
ened  when  I  became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  Revised 
Version. 

Much  of  the  difficulty,  however,  might  he  removed  by 
a  parent  who,  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  *he 
Bible  dear  to  his  nr  her  children,  phn>  Id  educate  his  or 
her  own  Rplf  up  to  reading  it  like  any  other  book  and 
disregarding  the  curious  versification.  This,  however,  ia 
a  side  issue,  and  one  that  is  not  perhaps  quite  weloome 
just  here.  Still  it  is  a  matter  that  I  feol  very  strongly 
upon,  and  if  it  be,  as  I  hold  it  Is,  an  impediment  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  Bible  reading,  especially  by  the  young, 
that  the  Book  should  lie  thus  cut  up,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  be  blamed  for  mentioning  it. 

How  does  the  Bible  educate  ?  With  all  modesty  I 
would  suggest  that  it  does  so  first  of  all  by  the  simple 
majesty  of  its  language,  the  obvious  directness  of  its 
diction;  there  one  finds  the  story  told  in  the  most  forcible 
way,  in  the  fewest  words  compatible  with  clearness  that 
is  possible.  No  one  can  read  the  Bible  habitually  without 
absorbing  an  ability  to  speak  and  think  clearly,  sincerely, 
and  succinctly.  T  emphasise  read,  because  I  wish  to 
distinguish  between  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the 
perfunctory  mechanical  manner  which  I  have  indicated 
above,  and  the  intelligent  assimilation  of  its  contents  in 


the  same  manner  as  one  does  any  delightful  seoular  stoi'y, 
Anri  this  not  in  any  mvstorious  and  supernatural  way, 
but  puroly  by  reason  of  it?  astounding  literary  quality, 
Secondly,  the  Bible,  agnjn  apart  from  its  spiritual 
value,  makes  for  perfect  honesty  of  thought,  the  true 
presentation  of  the  piatter  dealt  with  entipoly  careless 
of  the  ensuing  consequences.  No  biographies,  not  even 
the  marvellous  works  nf  Plutarch,  impress  the  mind  with 
such  a  sepse  of  absolute  truthfulness  as  do  thos  ■  of  the 
Bible.  This  again  is  specially  valuable  In  the  education 
of  a  ohild,  for  the  natural  bent  of  all  children  is  to  fpake 
out  a  good  case  for  their  friends  or  thpmselves,  or  a  bad 
case  for  their  enemies.  B’U  the  Bible,  fiy  its  dispassion¬ 
ate  refusal  to  deviate  by  ope  hair’s  breadth  from  the 
fnots,  whether  they  tell  for  or  against  the  subjeot  under 
disonssion,  lavs  the  foundation  of  an  impartiality  whloh 
is  the  basis  of  justice 

Again  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  guilty  of  dlgrer. 
slon.  I  must  strike  the  personal  note.  The  full  glory 
and  beauty  of  the  Bible  apart,  from  its  pre-eminent 
position  as  the  Oracle  of  God.  was  only  repealed  to  me 
when  T  realised  that  most  of  Its  matter  was  presented  in 
a  poetic  nr  rythmical  form.  T  learned  to  love  poetry 
through  a  young  friend  who  on  board  shin  took  great 
pains  to  teaolt  me  why  and  how  poetry  wag  beautiful 
and  valuable,  And  when  the  thunderous  atanzaa  of  Job, 
the  sublime  songs  of  Isaiah,  the  wiibug  m ‘Indies  and 
fierce  denunciatory  strophes  of  Jeremiah,  and  lastly 
the  proper  melodio  value  of  the  Psalms,  hpcama  apparent 
to  me,  the  discovery  was  almost  as  wonderful  as  if  I  had 
been  a  deaf  man,  who  after  long  admiring  the  ordered 
preolslon  of  movement  among  the  performers  in  a  great 
orchestra,  suddenly*  had  his  ears  unstopped  and  was  borne 
aloft  into  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  upon  the  ineffable 
loveliness  of  nmsio.  Weak  and  feeble  as  the  comparison 
la.  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  o*n  faintly  shadow  forth 
my  delight  at  this  wondrous  discovery. 

Here  then  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  those  responsible 
for  the  training  of  the  young.  AH  properly  constituted 
children  love  rhythm,  will  learn  rhymed  lessons  quicker 
than  anv  other,  and  their  attention  may  he  far  easier 
gained  and  held  bv  musical  prose  than  unmusical  Let 
those  then  who  would  make  the  Bible  a  delight  to  their 
youngsters,  cultivate  this  side  of  i •  b  oomplfX  beauties  as 
another  means  to  a  glorious  end, 

PETITION  FOR  ANNEXATION. 

So  alarmed  have  the  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides 
beoome  at  the  growing  aggressions  of  the  Fx’ench  that 
the  chiefs  of  one  of  the  Islands  have  got  up  a  petition 
praying  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  to  annex  the 
island  .This  petition  is  signed  bv  675  male  adults,  in¬ 
cluding  106  chiefs,  and  is  ns  follows  : — 

“Petition  to  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Edward  VII., 
by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  Emperor  of  India. 

“May  it  please  your  Majesty, — We.  the  hereinafter 
named  chiefs  and  men  of  the  Island  of  Epi,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  do  cast  ourselves  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  and 
earnestly  beseech  you  that  this  island  may  be  annexed 
by  your  Majesty’s  Governnaent. 


le 


THE  INDIAN  STANDARD 


[4th  Deo. 


"  There  are  many  white  men  now  earning  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  at,  the  hands  of  some  of  these — mostly 
Frenohmen  — .we  have  suffered  cruel  wrong’.  Some  have 
forcibly  possessed  themselves  of  our  lands,  which  thev 
have  not  bought,  burpt  down  houseo,  shot  our  pigs,  and 
harassed  us  in  other  ways. 

"  We  wish  to  l:ve  in  peace,  but  at  present  we  have  no 
protection  from  such  injuries  ;  hut  we  feel  that  tinder  the 
shadow  of  your  just  Government  we  would  have  justice 
and  enjoy  peace. 

"  Many  of  ns  know  the  English  language,  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  and  cling  to  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
civilisation  which  have  come  to  11s  through  men  of  your 
nation.  We  also  feel  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  race 
is  more  just  and  humane  towards  the  bln  ok  raoes  than 
that  of  other  white  men.  Therefore  we  earnestly  beseeob 
your  Majesty  to  take  11s  under  vour  protection,  and  that 
our  island  may  be  annexed  to  the  British  Empire, 


MARTY  US’  MEMORIAL  CHURCH, 
ERROMANGA,  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

Rjv.  II.  A.  Robertson,  who  went  to  Erromanga  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  seoond  of  the  Gordons  was 
killed,  as  his  brother  and  John  Williams  had  previously 
been,  by  the  people  whom  he  was  seeking  to  save,  appeals 
for  aid  to  rebuild  the  "Martyrs’  Memorial  Church'’  wliioh 
was  destroyed,  with  otbor  Mission  buildings,  by  the 
terrifflo  hurrionne  of  22nd  January  last.  "Sinoe  the 
Church  was  destroyed  we  have  been  gathering  under  the 
shade  of  trees  in  fine  weather,  and  more  frequently  <(  late 
in  our  little  old  school-house,  which,  being  muoh  too 
small,  ig  constantly  needed  for  schools  and  classes,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  used  ns  a  plaoe  to  prepare  our  Mis¬ 
sion  Arrowroot.”  "I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  build  a  Church  myself ;  our  people  are  poor  and  un* 

skilled,  so  from  them  there  is  little  hope.” . 

"The  new  Church  will  be  a  plain  wooden  building,  very 
string  and  roomy,  and  constructed  suitably  for  this 
climate.  Tn  size  it  will  be  about  81  x  30  feet.  The  roof 
will  he  ooveied  with  corrugated  iron,  the  walls  or  sides 
outside  by  weather-hoarding.  Inside,  the  Church  will 
he  lined  and  ceiled  with  half-inch  pine  boards.  The 
whole  oost,  including  freight  from  Sydney  to  Erromanga 
and  oost,  of  ereotion,  will  not  exceed  .£400  stivling,  I 
should  think.  Bat  as  soon  os  I  am  enoouraged  by  help 
towards  the  Churoh  Fund,  I  shall  prooure  estimates  of 
the  cost.*’  "My  General  Treasurer  is  the  Rev.  damps 
Cosh,  B.  A  ,  B.  D  ,  Drnmmoyne,  N,  S.  Wales,  who  will 
rooeive  all  contributions  on  my  behalf,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  from  time  to  time  in  some  well-known  news¬ 
paper.  Any  Minister  of  any  Church,  or  at  y  offief-hearer 
will,  [  am  sure  receive  and  forward  contributions  for  our 
Church  Building  Fund  to  Mr.  Cosh,” 

"For  Great,  Britain,  I  am  asking  my  constant  friend 
H.  Barnett,  Esq.  (H,  Barnett  &  Co.),  4  Springfield 
Court,  69  Queen  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to  act  as 
Treasurer  ;  and  for  Canada  the  following  gentlemen  : — 
Rev.  Dr.  Warden,  Confederation  Buildings,  Toronto, 
Canada  ;  and  Rev.  E.  A.  McCurdy,  Hollis  Street,  Halifax, 
Canada .” 

We  shall  gladly  acknowledge  and  forward  any  contri- 
but:ons  sent  to  us, 


FMvnpy  cipcpp. 

Constant  Christmas. 

The  sky  can  still  remember 
The  earliest  Christmas  piCH’n, 

When,  in  the  cold  Decemher, 

The  Saviour  Christ  was  horn. 

And  still  in  darkness  clouded, 

And  still  in  noonday  light, 

It  f.-els  its  fur  depths  orowded 
With  angels  fair  and  bright, 

No  star  unfolds  its  glory, 

No  Irumpet  wind  is  blown, 

But  tells  the  Christmas  story 
In  music  of  its  own. 

No  eager  strife  of  mortals, 

In  busy  field  or  town, 

But  sees  the  open  portals 

Through  which  the  Christ  came  down. 

0  never-tailing  splondor : 

0  never-silent  song  I 
Still  keep  the  green  earth  tender, 

Still  keep  the  gray  earth  strong. 

Still  keep  the  brave  earth  dreaming 
Of  deeds  that  shall  he  done, 

While  children’s  lives  enme  streaming 
L'lce  sunbeams  from  the  sun  ! 

0  angels,  sweet  and  splendid, 

Throng  in  our  hearts  and  sing, 

The  wonders  whioh  attended 
The  ciming  of  the  King. 

Till  we,  ton,  boldly  pressing 

Where  once  the  shepherds  trod. 

Climb  Bethlehem's  Hill  of  Blessing, 

And  find  the  Son  of  God  ! 

—  Phillips  Brooks. 

Tiie  Motive  op  Giving. 

The  pleasure  of  giving  at,  Christmas  time  is  becoming 
much  less  a  pleasure  Ilian  a  burden.  Very  many  of  the 
gifts  whioh  pass  between  friends  and  acquaintances  are 
given  merely  from  a  senseof  dnt.v  and  a  desire  to  keep 
obligations  even.  Any  gift  which  is  prompted  by  pol-icy 
fails  in  its  mission  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  true  giving.  How  iraiiv  have  gone  through  the  trying 
experience  of  wandering  anxiously  through  stores  and 
shops  as  with  appalling  rapidity  Christmas  approaches, 
looking  vainly  fora  gift  suitable  for  tills  one  or  that  one 
who  must  be  repaid  for  last  year’s  gift.  The  effort  takes 
the  zest  out  of  the  season  ahiHs  n  serious  drain  upon  a 
fast  emptying  pncketbooU.  and  nine  times  out  6f  ''ten  the 
gift  is  judged  rather  by  its  actual  worth  than  from  any 
appreciation  of  the  good-will  which  might  have  prompted 
it. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  iu  giving  is  to  bestow  where 
gifts  are  needed.  The  one  who  wants  sympathy  and 
recognition  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  value  of  the  gift, 
but  will  think  of  tho  kindly  feeling  which  prompted  it. 
Trifles  may  mean  move  than  richer  presents  when  they 

have  been  sent  because  of  genuine  good-will  and  a  desir® 


President  and  Auditor, 

Hon.  Ciias.  Lyman, 
Ex-Pres.  of  Civil  Service  Commission . 


Secretary, 

Rev.  F.  D.  Power,  D.  D., 
Pastor  Vermont  Ave.  Christian  Church. 


103  Maryland  Avb.,  N.  E. 


Superintendent  and  Treasurer, 

Rev.  Wiliior  F.  Crafts,  Ph.  D. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  cc_  20/g1  190 


to  LhCtUT/uu-  s 

The  1  arger  weaning  of  Christmas,  that  Christ  is  to  be  this  world's 
Aing,  throbs  Tn  the  now  tTdings  of  great  joy ,  which  shall  bo  to  all 
people,  that  ccrctary  hay,  in  a  letter  has  assured  r.  .L. Baldwin, 
Chairman  of  the  "Dative  Races  .reputation" ,  recently  organized,  of  which 
the  undersigned  is  ocrctary,  ttiat  he  will  ask  Great  Britain  to  subnit 
jointly  witii  the  United  States  to  ot.ior  commercial  powers  a  treaty  to 
protect  native  races  in  mission  fields  against  intoxicant o  and  opium, 
in  accordance  with  enclosed  senate  resolution.  Shis  proposal,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  declaration  looking  to  the  sane  end  in  the  .  residents 
i.essege,  vie  hope  will  be  swiftly  supported  by  all  missionary  societies, 

national  and  local,  and  missionaries  throughout  the  world,  each  ad¬ 
dressing  its  own  government  on  this  subject,  that  the  chief  obstacles 
to  missions  nay  bo  removed,  and  so  the  scandal  of  sending  missionaries 
in  the  cabin  with  rum  that  will  damn  ten  tines  as  many,  in  the  hold, 
may  become  a  worn-out  talc'. 

ill  you  not  send  to  all  your  local  auxiliaries  this  cheering 
news,  and  a  statement  of  victories  already  achieved  in  this  great 
crusadein  two  treaties  for  \frica,  with  a  resolution  to  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  .Executive  of  the  Ration  /here  it  is' adopted?  And  please 
urge  letters  to  enatsrs  and  Congressmen  in  support  of  the  Giiiett- 
Lodgc  Bill  which  v/ill  give  earlier  relief  to  acific  Islands.  '.Iso 
please  send  the  information  to  religious  leaders  in  other  countries 
and  ask  then  to  memorialize  or  write  their  own  governments,  urging 
co-Operation  in  this  great  movement,  which  is  supported  by  'material1 
as  well  as  moral  considerations,  ns  stated  in  the  Congo  troaty,  since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  run  traffic  among  child  races,  even  more 
than  in  our  own  land,  'kills  buying  power  and  erelong  the  Very  buyers -them¬ 
selves  1  . 

To  develop  an  adequate  troaty  will  be  difficult  in  the  face  of 
the  saloons'  political  power,  but  what  has  been  done  is  an  assurance 
that  this  can  do  done  if  missionary  and  temperance  forces  work  zea¬ 
lously  to  develop  tho  necessary  international  public  opinion  in  its 
favor. 


Y>urs  for  a  'better  world'1  hero  and  now 


(Return  if  not  called  for  in  J  0  days.] 

From  THE  REFORM  BUREAU, 

Rev.  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS,  Supt., 

2  W  Delaware  Ave.,  n.  e^  Washington,  D.  C* 


To  Friend^  of  Temp  vanee  r’issions  and  of  Dr.  John  G.Paton: 

New  Hebrides  bill  approved  Uonaay  by  State  Dept.,Tues.  by  House 
Com. ,  Jed.  by  Senate  Com.,  is  nevertheless  in  danger  of  being  crowd¬ 
ed  ouij_  Unless  Christian  citizens  crowd  it  in.  Some  Congressmen- 
haven  t  had  a  single  setter  about  it.  Increased  expression  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  all  Senators  arid  Congressmen  is  needed, but  especial¬ 
ly  to  Senator  "organ,  only  known  opponent  in  Senate, ana  to  Speaker 
D.B  lenders  on.  John  Dalzell,and  C  .  H.  Gros  ver.o  r.Republ  ican  members  of 
House  Com.  o  Rules  The  bill  would  unquestionably  pass  the  House 
if  that  Committee  would  bring  in  a  rule  to  give  it  even  15  minutes 
time.  Best  thing,  except  deputations,  is  10  word  t  el  egran,  signed  by 
10  leading  men, who  pay  10^  each:  ''Undersigned  petition  for  reported 
bill,  protecting  Pacific  islands  against  intoxicants." 


ygji^ <A  Lwt-&  *Ve 


i* 


e<* - 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  OR  MULTIPLY,  OR  USE  FOR  PETITION  HEAD  OR 
PERSONAL  LETTER. 


Undersigned  thank  United  States  Senate  for  ratifying  treaty  to  protect  natives  in  Africa 
against  intoxicants,  and  for  declaring  in  Lodge  resolution  in  favor  ol  making  such  protection 
of  child  races  world-wide  by  additional  laws  and  treaties,  as  recommended  by  the  President;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  and  recommendation  hereby  petition  for  the  speedy  passage 
of  the  Gillett  bill  to  extend  such  protection  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  islands  not  under 
any  civilized  government  or  protectorate  by  forbidding  all  merchants  under  our  national  au¬ 
thority,  as  England  has  done,  to  sell  firearms,  opium  or  intoxicants  to  natives. 

We  also  petition  you  to  -non cur,  hi  /House  amendment  to  the  army  bill  abolishing  the 
army  saloon s}^?np«'T?  as  "c antetnsA’ 'as  hits  been  .done  .iuccessfully/in  the  naVy  and  in  time  of 
war  in  the  Jxn\y; thay'tlur'post  exchange  may/not  become  to  the  three-fourths  of  our 

soldiers  wh^-dre  “  {cjldier  boy^J'an  ofiiciAl.teniptatioi0.o  drink.  . 


Undersigned  petition  theU.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  accede  to  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendation  and  pass  the  Gillett  bill  to  protect  native  races  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  islands 
not  under  the  government  or  protectorate  of  any  civilized  Power,  against  the  sale  of  firearms, 
opium  and  intoxicants,  by  persons  under  our  National  authority. 

Also  for  Littlefield  bill,  which  would  extend  like  protection  to  all  natives  of  Pacific  islands  in 
Hawaii,  as  has  been  done  by  The  Taft  Commission  for  the  Philippines,  and  by  naval  authorities  for 
Guam  and  Tutuila. 


Memorial  to  U.  S.  ;  ' - 


Undersigned  respectfully  memorialize  your  honorable  body  to 


by  malting  it  lint  flrut  t 


Signalize  the  opening  of  the  20th  Christian  Century 

at  of  the  IIuusl1  uf  'Rupn-suitalives^pass  the  Gillett  bill  for  the  protection  of  unciv¬ 
ilized  races  against  firearms,  opium  and  intoxicants  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  Pacific  islands  which  are 
not  under  civilized  governments,  as  a  step  toward  the  world- wide  application  of  this  new  policy  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  is  recommended  in  the  President’s  message. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Official  Position  or  Occupation. 


PLEASE  PUBLISH  OR  MULTIPLY,  OR  USE  FOR  PETITION  HEAD  OR 
PERSONAL  LETTER. 


Undersigned  thank  United  States  Senate  for  ratifying  treaty  to  protect  natives  in  Africa 
against  intoxicants,  and  for  declaring  in  Lodge  resolution  in  favor  of  making  such  protection 
of  child  races  world-wide  by  additional  laws  and  treaties,  as  recommended  by  the  President;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  and  recommendation  hereby  petition  for  the  speedy  passage 
of  the  Gillett  bill  to  extend  such  protection  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  islands  not  under 
any  civilized  government  or  protectorate  by  forbidding  all  merchants  under  our  national  au¬ 
thority,  as  England  has  done,  to  sell  firearms,  opium  or  intoxicants  to  natives. 

We  also  petition  you  to  concur  in  House  amendment  to  the  army  bill  abolishing  the 
army  saloons,  known  as  "canteens,”  as  has  been  done  successfully  in  the  navy  and  in  time  of 
war  in  the  British  army,  that  the  post  exchange  may  not  become  to  the  three-fourths  of  our 
soldiers  who  are  "  soldier  boys  "  an  official  temptation  to  drink. 


Undersigned  petition  theU.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  accede  to  the  President's  recom¬ 
mendation  and  pass  the  Gillett  bill  to  protect  native  races  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  islands 
not  under  the  government  or  protectorate  of  any  civilized  Power,  against  the  sale  of  firearms, 
opium  and  intoxicants,  by  persons  under  our  National  authority. 

Also  for  Littlefield  bill,  which  would  extend  like  protection  to  all  natives  of  Pacific  islands  in 
Hawaii,  as  has  been  done  by  The  Taft  Commission  for  the  Philippines,  and  by  naval  authorities  for 
Guam  and  Tutuila. 


Undersigned  petition  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  to  accede  to  the  President's  recom¬ 
mendation  and  pass  the  Gillelt  bill  to  protect  native  races  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  islands 
not  under  the  government  or  protectorate  of  any  civilized  Power,  against  the  sale  of  firearms, 
opium  and  intoxicants,  by  persons  under  our  National  authority. 

Also  for  Littlefield  bill,  which  would  extend  like  protection  to  all  natives  of  Pacific  islands  in 
Hawaii,  as  has  been  done  by  The  Taft  Commission  for  the  Philippines,  and  by  naval  authorities  for 
Guam  and  Tuluila. 


Protection  of  UnciviHzed  Peoples  Against  Intoxicants, 

(Froru  Senate  Document  73,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session.) 

LETTER  FROM  EX-PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Reform  Bureau  for  the  support  of  the 
Xodge  resolution  declaring  for  additional  treaties  and  laws  to  protect  uncivilized 
races  against  intoxicants,  opium,  and  firearms,  and  theGillett  New  Hebrides  bill, 
which  provides  an  installment  of  such  protection  for  all  Pacific  islands  not  under 
the  government  of  any  civilized  power,  the  following  letter  has  been  received 
•  from  ex-President  Harrison  : 

January  i,  1901. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say 
'that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  sign  petitions  of  appeal  to  members  of  Congress  for  legislation. 
I  have  expressed  myself  upon  the  subject  in  a  public  address  in  the  paragraph  to  which  your 
letter  refers.  It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  their  contact  with  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  earth  beneficent  and' not  destructive, 'and  I 
give  to  your  efforts  to  secure  helpful  legislation  my  warmest  sympathy. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Benj.  Harrison. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  public  utterance  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the  following  from  ex-President 
Harrison’s  address,  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Confer¬ 
ence  which  met  in  New  York  last  spring  : 

“  The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to  heathen  lauds  with  the  message, 

’  we  seek  not  yours,  but  you,’  have  been  hindered  by  those  who  coming  after 
have  reversed  the  message.  Rum  and  other  corrupting  agencies  come  in  with 
our  boasted  civilization,  and  the  feeble  races  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the 
white  man’s  vices.” 

The  Reform  Bureau  also  presented  a  petition  in  support  of  Lodge  resolution 
and  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill,  containing  the  indorsements  of  societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  23  States,  and  also  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hawaii,  including 
the  missionary  boards  of  the  Methodist  and  Reformed  Dutch  churches,  and  many 
American  missionaries  at  work  in  foreign  lands.  The  petition  is  not  for  these 
bills  specifically  nor  for  the  United  States  alone,  but  asks  all  the  governments  that 
have  twice  united,  in  treaties  of  1890  and  1899,  in  protecting  natives  of  Africa 
against  intoxicants,  to  take  further  action  separately  and  together  to  so  protect 
all  uncivilized  races,  as  recommended  by  the  President.  The  petition  is  to  be 
withdrawn  and  carried  by  a  deputation  to  all  the  prominent  governments  of  the 
world. 


(Senate  Resolution,  Agreed  to  Jan  4,  1901,  from  Senate  Doc.  159,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session.) 
Mr.  Lodge  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle,  twice 
affirmed  in  international  treaties  for  Central  Africa,  that  native  races  should  be  protected 
against  the  destructive  traffic  in  intoxicants  should  be  extended  to  all  uncivilized  peoples  by 
the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  making  of  such  treaties  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the  sale 
by  the  signatory  powers  to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized  races  of  opium  and  intoxicating 
beverages. 

Passed,  January  4,  1901. 

Attest :  Charles  G.  Bennett,  Secretary. 


PROHIBITION  FOR  SUDAN  NATIVES. 

(From  Senate  Document  No.  200,  56th  Congress,  2d  Session.) 

Foreign  Office,  December  10,  1900. 

Sir  :  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  to  inform  you  that  he  has  received  a  further  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  agent  and 
consul-general  at  Cairo  relative  to  your  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  Sudan. 

Lord  Cromer  states  that  Lord  Kitchener,  when  governor-general  of  the  Sudan,  instructed 
the  moodirs  to  see  that  no  liquor  was  sold  to  natives,  but  that  no  written  orders  under  the  ordi¬ 
nance  have  been  published.  License  holders  are  under  police  supervision  and  are  fully  aware 
of  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  natives.  The  question  does  not  really  arise  in  practice,  as  the 
liquors  imported  are  too  expensive  for  the  natives  to  purchase.  Recently  the  importation  in 
small  quantities  of  mastic,  a  cheaper  kind  of  liquor,  has  been  sanctioned  under  the  express 
condition  that  it  is  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  Greeks. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  T.  H.  Sanderson. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  The  Reform  Bureau ,  210  Delaware  Ave  ,  N.  E.,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


Insular  Affairs,  ^6tl 


Great  Britain’s  New  Policy. 

(Miss  Margaret  W.  Leitcb  in  Hearing  before  House  Committee  oi 
gress,  2<1  Session.) 

Great  Britain,  the  greatest  colonizing  power  in  the  world,  has  been  for 
years  successfully  enforcing  the  policy  of  prohibition  for  the  natives  in  the  PWificj 
Islands  under  her  rule  or  protectorate.  *  *  * 

Not  only  in  the  Pacific  islands,  but  in  Africa,  Great  Britain  has  taken  a  great-* 
stride  forward  in  the  matter  of  protecting  native  races.  The  sale  to  natives  of^ 
firearms  and  intoxicants  is  forbidden  in  British  East  Africa,  in  Bechuanalaud,  in  bP 
Basutoland,  in  Rhodesia,  in  Natal,  in  the  Sudan,  which  was  conquered  by£  ^ 
Kitchener's  victorious  army  of  abstainers,  and  in  the  Niger  territory,  recently  ^ 
acquired  from  the  British  Niger  Company.  S  ^  * 

Great  Britain  is  pursuing  this  policy  of  protecting  native  races,  not  only  ing. 
the  interest  of  humanity,  but  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  for  she  has  discovered Sr'jX; 
the  fact  that  the  liquor  trafic  destroys  buying  power  and  the  very  buyers  then^^l 
selves.  '  J 

If  Dr.  Patou  were  here  he  would  tell  you  how  great  is  the  need  for  the  pro-  £  <£_ 
tection  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  New  Hebrides  group  there  ^  v 
are  thirty  islands.  Twenty-two  of  these  are  Christian  islands,  inhabited  by  18,000  ^  J 
people  who  have  given  up  heathenism  and  cannibalism  and  are  living  as  civilized  r 
and  Christian  communities.  They  have  homes  and  schools  and  self-supporting  £ 
churches.  Dr.  Paton  says  of  some  of  these  islands,  there  is  family  worship  ifi 
every  home  and  God’s  blessing  asked  on  every  meal.  But  there  are  from  40,000  0 
to  60,000  natives  in  the  eight  remaining  islands  who  are  still  living  as  savages  and  r; 
cannibals,  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  Christi¬ 
anity  among  them  is  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  traffic  in  firearms,  carried  on  by  ^ 
American  merchants  for  the  sake  of  private  gain.  He  says  it  is  a  horrible  thing 4 
to  see  a  savage  with  a  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  whisky  bottle  in  the  other,  for  when  - 
these  natives  buy  the  firearms  and  drink  the  firewater  sold  by  our  traders,  savage  j 
warfare  and  bloodshed  result,  and  the  lives  of  not  a  few  native  Christians  and  of 
several  missionaries  have  been  sacrificed.  £  £ 

Dr.  Paton  came  to  this  country  eight  years  ago  and  begged  our  Government  '  | 
to  restrict  American  traders  by  act  of  Congress  from  selling  firearms  and  iutoxi-^T  j; 
cants  to  the  natives  in  the  same  way  that  British  traders  had  for  many  years  beeu^  ^ 
successfully  restricted  by  act  of  Parliament.  Our  country  did  not  listen  to  his?^ 
plea,  and  for  eight  years  this  evil  has  gone  on.  He  came  again  this  year,  after^*  > 
forty-two  years  of  missionary  labor,  after  having  given  a  daughter  and  two  sonst  ^ 
as  missionaries,  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  people  whom  he  loves  dearer  than^*  j 
life.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  wish  of  multitudes  of  people  all  over  this  country  that^x 
his  plea  should  be  heard  and  that  the  restriction  he  asks  for  should  be  effected. 


Gillett-Lodge  Bill. 

AsTleporad  ia  House  and  Senate,  56th  Congress.  ^>C 

Any  person  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  who  shall  give,  sell^  r 
or  otherwise  supply,  any  arms,  ammunition,  explosive  substance,  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  opium  to  any  aboriginal  native  in  any  of  the  Pacific  Islands  lying  within^ 
twenty  degrees  North  latitude  and  forty  degrees  South  latitude,  and  the  120th  < 
meridian  of  longitude  West  and  the  120th  meridian  of  longitude  East  of  Green- ^ 
which,  not  being  in  the  possession  or  under  the  protection  of  any  civilized  power,  ~ 
shall  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without* 
hard  labor,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  or  by  both.  And  in  addition 
to  sugh  punishment  all  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  in  respect  to  which  ant 
offense  has  been  committed  found  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  may  be  de-  £ 
dared  forfeited.  -4 

Sec.  2.  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  opium,  wine  or  spirits  have  c 
been  given  bona  fide  for  medical  purposes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  dis-s 
miss  the  charge. 

Sec.  3.  All  offenses  against  this  act  committed  on  any  of  said  islands  or  on*' 
the  waters,  rocks  or  keys  adjacent  thereto  shall  be  deemed  committed  on  the  high  < 
seas  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the  5 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  accordingly.  ^  J 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  three  months  after  its  passage.  £  j 


It  Can  Be  Done 


There  is  no  other  thing  so  great  that  can  be  done  so'quickly. 
If  “  Well  begun  is  half  done "  the  battle  for  the  protection  of 
uncivilized  races  against  intoxicants  and  opium  is  half  won.  By 
British  laws  and  international  treaties  Africa  is  already  covered 
with  this  golden  shield.  British  traders  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea  are  prohibited  to  sell  liquors  to  native  races.  Our  Congress 
has  almost  passed  a  corresponding  law,  and  our  Philippine 
Commission  has  protected  the  natives  there.  There  is  a  treaty 
for  the  whole  Pacific  buried  in  the  pigeon  holes  of  the  "  Great 
Powers,”  waiting  for  a  world  wave  of  Christian  public  sentiment 
to  call  it  forth  to  life.  Britain  has  adopted  prohibition  for  opium 
in  Burma,  having  learned  that  such  traffics  are  bad  for  trade, 
besides  hurting  a  nation  in  the  court  of  international  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Twenty-two  'American  missionary  societies  have  asked  our 
country  to  initiate  proceedings  to  release  China  from  the  treaty 
mandate  by  which  England  compels  her  to  tolerate  opium. 
Russia  and  Japan,  both  anti-opium,  would  help  ;  but  neither  this 
nor  other  advance  steps  will  be  taken  until  an  aroused  public 
sentiment  demands  them.  How  busy  we  all  are  with  our  petty 
mint,  anise  and  cummin  when  this  weightier  matter  of  the  law 
claims  for  the  time  the  supreme  place  in  Christian  thought !  The 
Christian  citizens  of  the  Christian  nations  have  the  ability,  and  so 
the  responsibility,  to  right  these  great  wrongs.  Let  us  have  a 
mail  box  referendum  in  all  civilized  nations,  each  calling  on  his 
own  government,  as  the  United  States  Senate  has  called  on  all 
governments,  to  make  such  laws  and  treaties  as  will  protect  at 
least  the  uncivilized  child  races,  the  wards  of  Christian  nations, 
against  all  intoxicants  and  opium. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  bill  on  page  3  enacted 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  like  law  in  Germany  and  France  and 
other  nations  having  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  Great  Britain  has 
such  a  law  and  has  long  urged  a  treaty  to  protect  Pacific  islands 
by  joint  action  of  all  commercial  powers. 


An  International  Correspondence  School  of  Civics  Needed. 

The  editor  has  just  visited  the  largest  school  in  the  world,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Correspondence  School,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  which  only  the  teachers 
are  in  sight — hundreds  of  them — while  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  are 
in  farmer’s  cottages  and  mechanic's  homes  all  over  this  and  other  lands. 

We  can  never  expect  to  improve  our  wretched  politics  until  under  the 
noble  motto,  “That  we  may  be  better  citizens  we  will  undertake  patriotic 
studies,”  some  correspondence  school  of  civics  shall  be  endowed  to  meet  the 
crying  need  of  a  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  civic  duties. 

Reforms  are  too  much  “  hand  to  mouth.”  Some  unusually  bad  out¬ 
break  of  vice  startles  the  preacher’s  meeting,  and  there  is  a  spasm  of  resis¬ 
tance,  often  futile  because  even  the  preachers  seldom  know  what  the  laws 
are  as  to  morals,  or  what  are  the  exact  duties  of  officers  or  the  rights  of 
citizens.  The  theological  seminaries  give  the  young  preacher  no  hint  as  to 
what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a  strike,  or  a  riot,  or  a  nasty  street  fair,  or  a 
gambling  epidemic,  or  a  no  license  campaign,  or  an  assault  upon  the  Sab¬ 
bath — no  hint  unless  that  he  should  play  the  coward  and  confine  himself  to 
holy  ambiquity,  wholly  unlike  the  courage  of  the  prophet  reformers. 

Not  only  the  preachers  but  especially  the  young  people’s  societies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  most  of  all,  should  in  some  way  study  citizenship. 
Pending  the  development  of  a  properly  endowed  correspondence  school. 
The  Reform  Bureau,  and  thelSociety  of  Social  Service,  of  which  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  is  president,  can  help  a  little  such  civic  clubs  a§  may  be  formed.  And 
when  nothing  better  can  be  done  let  a  quarter  hour  be  given  once  a  month 
in  some  regular  meeting  already  established,  to  review  the  month’s  reform 
progess  in  cheering  items  of  suggestive  news.  For  the  sake  of  our  children, 
for  the  sake  of  our  country,  let  us  study  American  institutions. 


The  Best  of  All  Bible  Translations. 

Daniel  Webster,  to  whose  great  words  the  nation  is  turning  anew,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  owed  whatever  was  excellent  in  his  style  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  Bible.  Because  of  that  familiarity  Senators  often  appealed  to  him 
for  the  exact  words  or  location  of  a  text,  and  thus  he  came  to  be  called, 
“the  walking  concordance  of  the  United  States  Senate.”  It  was  therefore 
doubly  significant  when  he  said,  in  words  the  writer  has  put  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  his  Bible  as  “The  Bible  Miner’s  Motto:” 

“  There  is  more  of  valuable  truth  yet  to  be  gleaned  from  the  sacred  writings , 
that  has  thus  far  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators,  than  from  all  other  sources 
of  knowledge  combined." 

The  American  Revised  Bible,  just  issued  by  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons  of 
New  York,  which  brings  the  learning  of  costly  commentaries  to  the  table  of 
the  poorest  and  busiest  and  least  educated  of  us,  will  throw  new  light  on 
many  a  text,  and  is  mentioned  here  to  recommend  it  as  the  best  textbook  of 
civics  for  such  social  studies  as  we  have  advised.  Let  those  who  have  read 
the  old  version  always  thinking  of  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  God  take 
up  this  revision,  on  which  America’s  foremost  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars 
have  worked  long,  and  read  it  anew  with  the  eye  and  thought  set  to  the 
second  great  command,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,”  watching  every¬ 
where  for  God’s  thought  about  man’s  duties  to  his  fellows  especially  as  to 
business  and  politics  and  pleasures. 


Syndicate  article  from  The  Reform  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  The  Larger  Meaning 
of  Christmas,  that  Christ  is  to  be  this  world’s  King.  Released  Dec.  24. 

Milestones  of  a  Great  Crusade. 

From  Treaty  of  Seventeen  Nations ,  i8po,  for  Congo  Region:  Act.  XC.  Being  justly 
anxious  concerning  the  moral  and  material  consequences  to  which  the  abuse  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors  subjects  the  native  population,  the  signatory  powers  have  agreed  [that] 
in  the  districts  of  this  zoue  where  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  either  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief  or  from  some  other  causes,  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  does  not  exist  or 
has  not  been  developed,  the  powers  shall  prohibit  their  importation.  The  manufacture 
of  distilled  liquors  shall  also  be  prohibited  there.  (See  “  Protection  of  Native  Races  ” 
Revell  Co.,  p.  24,  on  this  and  treaty  of  1899.) 

Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain:  It  is  the  intention  of  the  [British]  Government  to 
discourage  the  drink  traffic  [among  native  races]  as  it  ultimately  destroys  all  trade  by 
destroying  the  population.  (See  fuller  statement  p.  40  f,  same. ) 

From  Message  of  President  William  McKinley ,  December 3,  ipoo:  We  have  been 
urgently  solicited  by  Belgium  to  ratify  the  International  Convention  of  June,  1899, 
amendatory  of  the  previous  Convention  of  1890  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  trade  in  Africa.  Compliance  was  necessarily  withheld,  in  the  absence  of  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereto.  The  principle  involved  has  the  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy  of  this  Government,  which  in  the  revisiouary  negotiations  advocated  more 
drastic  measures,  and  I  would  gladly  see  its  extension,  by  international  agreement, 
to  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  uncivilized  peoples,  especially  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Cl.  S.  Senate  Resolution ,  agreed  to  Jan.  4,  ipoi:  In  the  opinion  of  this  body  the 
time  has  come  when  the  principle,  twice  affirmed  in  international  treaties  for  Central 
Africa,  that  native  races  should  be  protected  against  the  destructive  traffic  in  intoxi¬ 
cants  should  be  extended  to  all  uncivilized  peoples  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  and 
the  making  of  such  treaties  as  will  effectually  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  signatory  powers 
to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized  races  of  opium  and  intoxicating  beverages. 

From  Message  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt ,  Dec.  2 ,  ipoi:  In  dealing  with  the 
aboriginal  races  few  things  are  more  important  than  to  preserve  them  from  the  terrific 
physical  and  moral  degradation  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic.  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  save  our  own  Indian  tribes  from  this  evil.  Whenever  by  international  agree¬ 
ment  this  same  end  can  be  attained  as  regards  races  where  we  do  not  possess  exclusive 
control,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  it  about. 

The  People' s  Voice  (On  Dec.  6,  1901,  numerous  petitions  were  presented  by  the 
Deputation  to  the  State  Department  all  in  substance  as  follows):  Resolved,  that  this 
meeting  earnestly  petitions  all  civilized  governments  for  laws  and  treaties  to  protect 
native  races  against  intoxicants  and  opium,  and  the  presiding  officer  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  so  attest.  (Endorsed  by  459  meetings  in  36  states,  “  and  there’s  more  to  fol¬ 
low.”  Christian  citizens  in  all  lands  invited  to  co-operate  by  similar  petitions  to  their 
own  governments,  and  by  personal  letters  to  leaders. ) 

Secretary  John  Hay ,  U.  S.  Since  Department ,  in  letter  of  Dec.  //,  igoi,  replying  to 
Chairman  of  Native  Races  Deputation:  \  our  suggestion  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
nations  concerned  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate ,  adopted  Jan.  4,  iqoi,  as  likely  to  have 
influence  by  indicating  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  treaty  making 
power ,  the  Senate  and  the  Executive ,  has  my  cordial  acquiescence.  In  view  of  the  ci/cum- 
stance  that  the  former  representations  to  the  other  powers  were  made  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  by  our  own.  I  shall  initiate  renewed  overtures  in  the  proposed  sense 
by  communicating  the  Senate  Resolution  to  the  British  Government ,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  be  made  the  basis  of  concurrently  reopening  the  question  with  the  powers  having 
influence  on  commerce  in  the  Western  Pacific ,  or  in  any  other  uncivilized  quarter  where 
the  salutary  principle  of  liquor  restriction  could  be  practically  applied  through  the  general 
enactment  of  similar  laws  by  the  several  countries  or  through  a  conventional  agreement 
*  between  them. 


Our  Object,  to  carry  out  this  Senate  Resolution  of  Jan,  4,  1901  • 

as  wi"  ef,ec,u”i,y  prohibi' ,he  5* by  ihc  t  »—i  ^sss^^jsssts^ 
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Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League. 
Joshua  L.  Bailey,  i 
Pres.  National  Temperance 
Society.  ‘  ■ 

Rev.  F  E.  Clark,  D  D., 

Pres,  World’s  Union  of  Christian 
Endeavor.1 

Joshua  Levering,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  D.  D., 
Ex-CImplaln  U.  S.  Senate. 

Rev  F.  D.  Power,  D.  D., 

Sec.  Congressional  Temperance 
Society. 

Hon.  Chas  Lyman, 


The  Native  Races  Deputation 


Chjtjjrtnan  :  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D., 

•  150  Fifth,  Avenue,  Ni  Y. 


Secretary :  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.Dn 
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Rev.  Wilbur  F. Crafts. Ph.  D.p 


Mrs.  M.  D.  Ellis, 
Legislative  Supt.  N.  W.  C.  T.  U 
Mrs.  Clinton  Smith, 
Pres.  D.  C.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wa'son, 


Hon  S.  E  Nicholson, 
Sec.  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Rt.  Rev  H.Y.Satlerlee.D  D., 
Bishop  of  Washington. 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  LL.  D., 
Ex-Coniinlssloner  of  Education. 

Gen.  E.  Whittlesey, 
Ex-Scc.  Indian  Cominlsqluucrs. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Fiske,  D.  D. 


This  Deputation  has  present¬ 
ed  u  great  petition  for  the  above 
object  to  the  U.  S.  Government, 
tlnough  Secretary  Hay,  wl}o 
has  agreed  to  initiate  such  a 
treaty.  (See  over.)  Several 
of  the  Deputation  \yjll  visit  the 
courts  of  other  great  natipus 
and  hold  public  meetings  in  the 
world's  chief  cities  to  create 
international  public  sentiment 
in  behalf  of  this  greatest  crusade 
of  the  new  century,  if  friends  of 
missions  and  temperance  and 
humanity  will  provide  for  the 
expenses.  Contributions  for, 
this  purpose  and  for  the  '  circu¬ 
lation  o'  literature  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  expenses  of  a  world 
correspondence  may  he  sent  to 
either  of  the  officers  named 
above,  who  have  inaugurated 
the  work  without  funds. 


rsr — 

may  22  1902 

jMFt.  SPEER. 
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Diprosk  Batpma.v  «fc  Co.,  I  rioters,  Sheffield  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 


Bank  Order  Form. 


To^ 


<Date_ 

((Bankers.) 


igo2. 


$Uea*e  Messrs.  (Barclay  &  Co.,  West  (Branch,  1,  (Ball 

Mall  East,  S.W.,  jQ  as * _ _ : _ _ 

to  the  Funds  of  the  MATIVE  f RACES  AMR  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 
U  MITER  COMMITTEE,  and  charge  the  same  to  my  account. 

Signature _ ^ _ 

A  ddress _ 


♦Annual  Subscription  or  Donation. 


Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 


To  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  BODGER, 

139.  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  STREET  SW 

Sir, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding— 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  -  -  £ 

A  DONATION  £ 

N  ame 
Address 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
and  Cheques  should  be  crossed  •'  BARCLA  Y  & 


139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
CO.,  West  Branch." 


UNITED  COMMITTEE 

FOB  THE  PREVENTION  OF  THE 

©momftjafton  of  (HafiEe  (Races 

B  V  THE 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  ST.,  WESTMINSTER. 


Resident : 

His  Grace  The  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER 

(f/hstymn : 

His  Grace  The  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Vice-Chairman  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  H.  KENNAWAY,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

The  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  PELHAM. 


Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee : 

CLARENCE  A.  ROBERTS,  Esq. 


Vice-Presidents : 

The  Right  Revs.  The  Lobd  Bishop  of 


GLOUCESTER. 

ALGOMA. 

AUCKLAND. 

BARBADOES. 

BOMBAY. 

BRISBANE. 

CALEDONIA. 

CAPETOWN. 

CARLISLE. 

DURHAM. 

MOM  BASS  A. 

The 


NASSAU. 

NEWCASTLE. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

PRETORIA. 

ROCHESTER. 

St.  JOHN’S.  KAFFRARIA. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

SINGAPORE. 

WESTERN  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 
UGANDA. 

Very  Rev.  The  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY. 


The  Very  Rev.  The  DEAN  OF  HEREFORD. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ALVEKSTONE,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Chief  Jdstice. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  KINNAIRD. 

Major-Generai.  Sir  CHARLES  WARREN,  R.E.,  G.C.M  G. 

Sir  John  K.  KIRK,  K.C.M.G..  K.C.B. 

Sir  MARK  J.  MoT.  STEWART,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  MEYER. 


R.  W.  PERKS,  Esq.,  M.P. 


B 


treasurer  : 

FRANK  A.  BEVAN,  Esq. 

honorary  $ecqetary  : 

CHARLES  F.  HARFORD,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.D. 
(Formerly  known  as  “  Habford-Battersbt." 

$eciietai|y  : 

A.  W.  BODGER. 

Auditor : 

PERCY  E.  METZNER,  Chartered  Accountant, 
61  and  62.  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.C. 

Bankers : 

Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  LTD., 

West  Branch.  1,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE. 

America,  United  States  of.  The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Mr.  W.  D.  Muuiia 
Mr.  R.  E.  Speer. 

Austria.  Professor  Hans  Von  Hebra. 

Belgium.  Dr.  Moellrr,  Mons.  Le  Jeune,  Mons.  E.  Bei.i,erooiie. 

Canada,  Dominion  of.  G.  E.  Forster,  Esq. 

Denmark.  Herr  Lehrer  C.  Wagener. 

France.  Dr  Legrain,  Dr.  Boissier. 

Germany.  Pastor  Gustav  MUller. 

Holland.  Mons.  d'ENGELRnoNNEB. 

Italy.  Signor  Bisocoi. 

Nonvay,  Herr  Fi.ood. 

Russia  Dr.  S.  Nachimoff. 

Sxeeden.  Madame  Natalie  Anderson-Meyerhelm. 

Sxoitzerland.  Dr.  Forel. 
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‘MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  REPRESENT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES, 


Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel: 
Jaokson,  Rev.  W.  E. 

De  Tatham,  Surgeon-Major  M  D. 

Church  Missionary  Society: 
Harford,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Roberts,  Clarence  A..  Esq. 

Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa: 
Travers.  Rev.  Duncan. 

Colonial  anil  Continental  Church 
Society ; 

Ranken,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Mashonaland  Mission  : 

Felly,  Rev.  Raymond  T. 

Torr,  J.  H.,  Esq. 

London  Missionary  Society : 

Jones,  Rev.  E  H. 

Thompson,  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society: 
Findlay,  Rev.  VV.  H.,  M.A. 

Wood,  Peter  F.,  Esq. 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society : 
Burnett,  Rev.  R.  W. 

Hali.am,  Rev.  John. 


Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Mission 
Committee : 

MaoLeod,  Rev.  Norman,  D.D. 
MacMurtbie,  Rev.  John,  M.A. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign 
Mission  Committee: 

Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor  D.D. 

Smith,  George,  Esq.,  LL  D.,  C.I.E. 
Buchanan,  Rev.  James. 

MaoLaren,  Duncan,  Esq. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society: 
Baynes,  A.H.  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  F.R  A.S. 

Moravian  Missions : 

Kleskl,  Rev.  C.  J. 

South  Africa  General  Mis  non : 
Maynard,  H.  W.,  Esq. 

Congo  Bulolo  Mission : 

Irvine,  James,  Esq., 

South  American  Missionary  Society  : 
Caohemaille,  Rev.  E.  I*. 

Middleton,  K.  Morton,  Esq., 


•MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  REPRESENT  TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETIES 


Church  of  England  Temperance  Society: 
Baker,  W.  H.,  Esq. 

Barry,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop. 

Clarke,  H.  F.,  Esq. 

Epgcome,  Major-General,  R.E. 
Hereford,  Very  Rev.  Dean  of. 
Johnston,  Rev.  S.  A 
Joynson-Hioks,  VV.,  Esq 
Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 

Church  of  Ireland  Temperance  Society: 
Johnston,  William,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Chaff.l  Royal,  Dublin,  Very  Rev. 
Dean  of. 

National  Temperance  League: 
Milligan,  Duncan,  Esq. 

Rae,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union: 
Hyslop,  R.  Murray,  Esq. 


United  Kingdom  Alliance  : 
Hilton,  John,  Esq. 

Sheffield,  Major  Frank 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
Temperance  Committee : 
Bennetts,  Rev  G.  Armstrong. 
Skabkr,  Thomas,  Esq. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  • 
Wood,  Edward,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Hilton,  John,  Esq., 

Catholic  Total  Abstinence  League  of 
the  Cross : 

Murnane,  Very  Rev.  Canon. 

Young  Abstainers'  Union : 
Millar,  Stuart,  Esq. 

Friends'  Temperance  Union  : 
Dymond,  Frank,  Esq. 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq. 

Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association. 

Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq..  M.P. 

Grubb,  Frederick,  Esq. 


•  Representatives  of  Missionary  and  Temperance  Societies  are  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
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MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND  OTHERS. 


Hadstock,  Right  Hon  Lord. 
♦Bemkose,  Sir  Henry  H. 

Curzon,  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Houldsworth,  Sir  William  Henrv. 
Bart.,  M.P. 

♦Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. 

♦Tritton,  Charles  Ernest,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Williams,  Colonel,  M.P. 

Wilson,  Henry  J.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
*WlXGFIELD-DlGBY,J.K.D.,Esq  ,  M.P. 
Baiiker,  Rev.  Canon. 

Bathurst,  Venerable  Archdeacon. 
Bonwick,  James,  Esq  ,  F.R.G.S. 
Bridgeman,  Colonel  the  Hon.  F.  C. 
Burnside,  Rev.  F. 

Canterbury,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of. 
Edghill.  Rev.  Dr. 

Goldsmid.  Major-General  Sir  F. 

C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

Gregson,  Rev.  Gclson. 


Gouluing,  W.  P.,  Esq. 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 
Hersohell,  Sir  W.  J.,  Bart. 
Livesey,  George,  Esq. 

♦MaoInnes,  Miles,  Esq. 

Morgan,  O.  V.,  Esq., 

♦Munt,  G.  W.,  Esq. 

♦Naohoji,  Dadabhai,  Esq. 

Parker,  C.  S.,  Esq. 

♦1‘erdioaris,  Ion,  Esq. 

Pollock,  Sir  Richard,  K  C.S.l, 
Portal,  Sir  Wyndham  S. 

Ridgeway,  Rev.  Canon 
Soott,  S.  R.,  Esq. 

Sinclair,  Venerable  Archdeacon. 
Westminster,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Wilberforoe,  Rev.  Canon. 

York,  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of. 


INDIA  SUB-COMMITTEE. 

Clarence  A.  Roebuts,  Esq.  I  Dadabhai  Naontui.  Esq. 

Samuel  South',  Esq.,  M.P. 


Also  on  the  Executive. 
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AS  AT  MARCH  31st,  1902. 

jlntibe  traces  an&  the  i.tquor  ®ratfi'c 

UNITED  SCOTTISH  COMMITTEE. 


Chairman : 

REV.  D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN.  D.D..  Perth. 


Bailey,  W.  C.,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 
Blyth,  Rev  R  B.  do. 

Brown,  Robert,  Ksq.,  do. 

Buohanan,  Rev.  James,  do. 

Christimon,  Sir  Alexander,  Bart.,  do. 
Cossar,  Rev.  Alex.,  tiourock. 

Daly,  Rev.  Fairley,  B.D.,Renwick 
Church.  Glasgow. 

Dawson.  Rev.  E.  G.,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's, 
Edinburgh 

Davidson,  John.  Esq  Edinburgh. 
Hennistoun.  Alexander,  Esq.,  do 
Duncan,  Rev.  Henry,  Crichton,  do. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Canon  Rowland,  Edinburgh. 

Gladstone,  Rev  George,  Glasgow. 
Goldie,  Rev.  Taos.  S.,  M  A.,  Gran:on, 
Ediu burgh. 

Guthrie.  Chas.  J.,  Esq  ,  K.C., Edinburgh. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  William.  Dysart. 

Lindsay,  Rev  Professor.  D.D.,  Glasgow. 
Linkie,  John,  Esq,,  Edinburgh. 
Lookhart,  Robert,  Esq  ,  do. 

REV.  TIIOS.  S.  GOLDIE, 


CAPTAIN  JAMES  BRCCE, 


MoMurtrie,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Edin. 
Miller,  John  R.,  Esq  ,  Glasgow. 

Muir.  Rev.  Gavin  1..  Leith. 

Muir  Rev,  Wm  ,  B.D..B.L.,  St.  Andrews, 
Blairgowrie. 

Niool,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

Paton,  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's, 
Glasgow. 

Rae.  Rev.  George,  Gourock. 

Reid,  Lev.  J.-hn,  Tay  Square.  Dundee. 
Kohektson,  J.  C.,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Ross,  Gi  o.  W .,  Esq  ,  .North  Bank  Street, 
hdii  bur.'h 

Ross,  Rev.  Wm.,  Cowcadden.N,  Glasgow. 
Selkirk,  Baiiie,  Glasgow. 

Smith.  George,  Esq.,  LL  D  ,  C.I.E., 
Edinburgh. 

Strutheus, Rev.  John  P  ,  M. A., Greenock 
Tait,  Rev  W.,  St.  Madoes,  Perth. 
Telfer,  John,  Esq  ,  Edinburgh. 

Wenley,  Jas  A.  Esq  ,  5,  Drumshcugh 
Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Wilson,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  do. 

..A.,  Em.  Sec., 

Gran  ton  Manse,  Edinburgh. 
Eon.  Treas., 

,  Polwarth  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented  upon 
the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz.  :  — 

Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregational  Church  Union. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  B  11  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


lo 


United  Scottish  Committee  on  Native  Races  and 
the  Liquor  Traffic. 


REPORT  FOR  1901-1902. 


During  the  past  year  the  Scottish  Committee  have  sought  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Native  Races,  as  regards  their  protection  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  Drink  Traffic,  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  The  special  lines  on  which  they  seek  to  act  have  been 
described  in  former  Reports  and  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail 
now.  Steps  have  been  taken,  as  usual,  to  have  the  cause  represented 
in  connection  with  the  discussions  on  our  national  responsibility  for 
the  prevailing  Intemperance,  when  Reports  on  Temperance  and  the 
state  of  Religion  and  Morals  are  given  in  at  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
our  Scottish  Churches  in  May. 

The  Committee  look  forward  with  hope  at  this  time  to  the 
opportunities  which  will  arise  in  the  settlement  of  South  African  affairs 
on  the  final  close  of  the  'war.  They  hold  themselves  prepared  to 
join  vigorously  in  any  practical  movement  for  the  extension  of  the 
Prohibition  Laws  of  Bechuanaland  to  other  provinces  of  British  South 
Africa,  which  may  be  approved  by  the  London  Committee. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  last  Report  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  death  of  our  late  Secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  of  Buccleuch 
Parish  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Committee  are  glad  now  to  have 
secured  as  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Goldie,  M.A.,  of  Granton 
Parish  Church  (y.s.),  Edinburgh. 


Perth. 

March  31  st,  1902. 


In  name  of  the  Committee, 

D.  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


1901-1902. 


‘HE  suggestion  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 


-L  Brussels  General  Act  of  1890-91,  that  the  Committee’s  work 
was  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  introduction  of  this  International 
agreement  was  only  a  sign  that  the  great  battle  in  which  the  Committee 
are  engaged  had  begun  in  good  earnest,  and  every  year  since  has  seen 
great  advances  in  the  protection  of  natives  from  the  Liquor  Traffic  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Whilst,  however,  progress  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
specially  noticeable,  the  year  under  review  has  been  marked  by  most 
important  victories  gained  on  behalf  of  the  natives  and  by  steady 
advance  all  along  the  line. 

The  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Grosvenor  House  in  May  of  last  year, 
witnessed  the  most  striking  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  question  on 
the  part  of  distinguished  African  Administrators  and  others  well  known 
in  connection  with  African  affairs.  The  presence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Taubman-Goldie  who  occupied  the  chair  on  that  occasion, 
and  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  representing  West  Africa,  and  of 
Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  Sir  James  Rose  Innes,  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Phillips  who  represented  South  Africa,  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  great  problem  of  the  protection  of  native  races  from  the  liquor 
traffic  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  affecting  the  development  of 
the  Continent  of  Africa,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  minimise  the  evils  of  this  traffic  upon  the  native  races.' 


The  Committee  have  felt  that  these  speeches  were  of  permanent  value, 
and  they  have  accordingly  been  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  been 
widely  distributed  and  cordially  received. 

It  is  natural  that  at  the  present  time  the  eyes  of  most  thoughtful 
people  throughout  the  British  Empire  should  be  directed  to  the 
settlement  in  South  Africa,  and  this  Committee  has  frequently  pointed 
out  that  the  native  question  will  form  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  this 
settlement.  This  is  obvious  when  it  is  realised  that  on  the  most  recent 
calculation  there  are  throughout  British  South  Africa,  nearly  4,000,000 
coloured  people  to  about  800,000  white.  The  Committee  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  view  which  has  been  strongly  held  both  at 
the  Colonial  Office  at  home,  and  by  Lord  Milner  and  his  able  colleagues 
in  South  Africa.  Already  practical  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  special  attention  is 
directed  to  the  proclamations  made  by  Lord  Milner  under  date  10th  of 
December,  1901,  in  which  not  only  is  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in 
the  Transvaal  absolutely  prohibited,  but  the  severest  penalties  are  to  be 
inflicted  for  any  infringement  of  this  law.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
illicit  dealers  are  liable  :  “  For  a  first  offence  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  and  not 
exceeding  twelve  months,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  addition 
to  such  imprisonment,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^250,  and  in  default  of 
payment  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months.”  For  further  offences  against  this  law  the 
penalties  are  correspondingly  increased. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  late  government  of  the 
Transvaal  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  was  nominally 
in  force,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  disregard  of  the  laws  was  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  it  would  almost  have  been  better  to  have  had  no  such  law 
at  all.  Lord  Milner  and  his  able  lieutenant,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  who 
is  specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  native  affairs,  fully  recognised 
this  difficulty,  and  the  stringency  of  the  new  regulations  should  lead  to 
a  successful  result.  But  Lord  Milner  recognises  that  the  use  of  a  law 
depends  largely  upon  the  men  who  are  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  the  utmost  care  is  therefore  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  very  best 
men  to  act  as  inspectors  and  overseers  of  native  affairs,  and  the 
selection  of  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  for  the  principal  post  is  of  ->ood 
augury  for  the  future.  Lord  Milner’s  words  in  the  covering  letter 
accompanying  the  new  liquor  regulations  are  so  strong  that  though  they 
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are  given  in  full  elsewhere  we  may  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  most 
important  paragraphs.  After  having  stated  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  question,  he  writes  : — “  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  new  administration  has  before  it  a  severe  struggle  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  degraded  agencies,  for  making 
money  by  the  corruption  of  one’s  fellow-creatures.”  He  then  alludes 
to  a  remarkable  statement  by  a  leading  mining  man  who  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  “  That  the  heavier  expenses  caused  by  the  mines  now  working, 
by  the  conditions  of  war  time  are  more  than  compensated  by  the 
greater  sobriety  of  their  native  labourers,”  the  extent  of  which  he 
illustrated  by  saying  that  “  while  in  old  times  the  mines  which  he 
represented  always  reckoned  upon  at  least  15  per  cent,  on  the  average  of 
their  natives  being  incapacitated  by  drink,  they  now  had  only  1  per  cent.” 

Lord  Milner  points  out,  however,  that  the  much  larger  number  of 
natives  who  will  be  working  hereafter  will  introduce  a  great  difficulty, 
and  he  concludes  his  letter  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

“  The  real  fight  has  got  to  come,  and  it  will  be  a  great  fight. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  Administration  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
momentous  importance  of  the  question,  and  that  it  has  the  public 
opinion  of  the  respectable  majority  of  the  European  inhabitants  solid 
at  its  back.  The  real  difficulty  of  course,  is,  that  in  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  the  Government  has  to  employ  hundreds  of  agents,  and 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  making  natives  drunk  is  so  enormous  that 
everyone  of  these  agents  will  be  exposed  to  bribes — and  very  big  bribes. 
But  while  I  realise  the  difficulties,  I  also  feel  that  we  are  bound,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  to  overcome  them.  The  whole  credit  of 
this  Administration  is  at  stake  in  the  matter,  and  I 
feel  confident  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will 
support  us  in  the  view  that  no  effort  and  no  expense 
should  be  spared  in  carrying  out  a  policy  which,  if 
successful,  will  mean  a  momentous  triumph  for 
civilisation  in  this  part  of  tbe  world.” 

The  Committee  do  not  desire  to  claim  for  themselves  any  undue 
credit  for  the  splendid  results  which  have  followed  their  continued 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  South  African  question,  but  the  records  of  the 
Committee  for  many  years  past  shew  that  they  have  lost  no  opportunity 
in  putting  their  views  both  before  the  Government  at  home  and  before 
the  leading  South  African  politicians,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  expressed  himself  as  in  full  sympathy  with 
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the  desires  of  the  Committee  to  protect  the  natives  from  the  liquor 
traffic.  During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  interest  in  this 
great  subject  is  unfailing,  consented  to  receive  a  private  deputation  from 
the  Committee  introducing  some  well  known  temperance  advocates  from 
South  Africa,  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Theophilus  Schreiner,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  Darragh.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
Milner  and  Lord  Onslow,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  free 
discussion  on  various  aspects  of  the  liquor  question.  Lord  Grey  also 
was  good  enough  to  attend  the  deputation  and  Sir  John  Kennaway 
as  Vice-Chairman  to  the  Committee.  Whilst  the  details  of  the 
Conference  were  private  the  chief  result  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  who  after  alluding  to  various  points  which  had 
been  dealt  with  by  previous  speakers,  stated  that  the  deputation  whilst 
glad  to  express  their  views,  felt  full  confidence  in  Lord  Milner ;  a 
confidence  which  events  have  shown  to  have  been  fully  justified. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
protection  of  natives  from  the  liquor  traffic  are  to  be  found  in  Cape 
Colony,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  results,  which  are 
described  in  detail  elsewhere,  which  have  arisen  from  the  carrying  out 
of  martial  law  in  the  Colony.  Everyone  hopes  that  the  time  may 
speedily  come  when  this  condition  of  affairs  may  soon  be  terminated, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  most  satisfactory  liquor  legislation 
as  regards  natives  may  remain  in  force.  After  much  careful  conference 
and  correspondence  with  many  individuals  who  are  conversant  with  the 
affairs  of  Cape  Colony,  and  after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  Cape 
Church  Temperance  Society,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  South  African 
Temperance  Alliance  of  which  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot  is  the  President,  to 
act  as  the  representatives  of  the  Committee  in  South  Africa  seeing  that 
the  South  African  Temperance  Alliance  is  a  representative  body  and 
appears  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  Committee’s  work.  Great  things 
are  expected  from  the  work  of  this  Committee,  and  recent  information 
from  the  Colony  shews  that  other  temperance  workers  are  working  hard 
to  produce  the  same  result. 

Turning  to  West  Africa,  the  Committee  have  received  some 
important  statistics  from  three  different  sources,  (i)  Sir  William 
Macgregor  has  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Committee  some  figures  which 
he  had  drawn  up  for  the  Legislative  Council  of  Lagos,  and  though  on 
a  previous  occasion  his  Excellency  had  expressed  himself  as  satisfied 
with  the  present  condition  of  affairs  with  reference  to  the  spirit  trade, 
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these  latter  statistics  establish  two  important  facts :  He  shows  that 
out  of  ten  samples  which  he  had  specially  analysed  of  concentrated 
alcohol  taken  from  different  shipments,  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
months,  every  one  of  these  was  found  to  contain  fusel  oil  to  an 
injurious  extent,  varying  from  r'26  per  cent,  to  4^3 1  per  cent.  The 
Governor  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  overproof  spirit,  as  it 
is  called,  is  being  imported  into  the  Colony  in  far  greater  quantities  than 
in  earlier  years,  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  the  community.  He 
suggests  that  this  importation  should  be  totally  prohibited. 

(2)  Another  most  valuable  set  of  statistics  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  by  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  has  on  former  occasions 
supplied  the  Committee  with,  most  useful  information.  These  figures 
show  that  the  duty  upon  spirits  could  easily  be  increased  without 
detriment  to  the  revenue,  and  yet  with  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
of  spirits  imported  into  the  Colony. 

(3)  A  third  set  of  figures  has  been  prepared  for  the  Committee  by 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
who  on  a  recent  visit  to  Sierra  Leone,  undertook  to  act  as  the 
Committee’s  representative,  and  he  has  given  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  Colony. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the  Committee  have  decided  to 
press  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  concentrated  forms 
of  trade  spirit  into  the  West  African  Colonies  as  well  as  the  prohibition 
of  the  transport  of  liquor  by  railway,  as  it  is  strongly  held  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  blunder  to  allow  the  railways  which  have  been  constructed 
in  order  to  open  up  the  country,  to  carry  trade  spirits  into  the  interior 
regions  where,  owing  to  difficulties  of  transport,  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated.  This  would  not  only  be  a  short-sighted  policy  but  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brussels  General  Act.  Upon 
these  and  similar  points  the  Committee  intend  to  memorialise  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  as  they  believe  that  the  present  time  is  peculiarly 
opportune  to  deal  with  these  matters.  Further  details  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  operations  may  be  obtained  from  the  accompanying  report, 
but  allusion  must  be  made  to  one  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Committee’s  International  work.  As  a  result  of  negotiations  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  in 
New  York,  a  Committee  has  now  been  formally  organised  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  a  distinguished  politician,  and 
already  good  work  has  been  done,  an  Act  restraining  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  from  selling  liquor  to  natives  in  the  New  Hebrides 
having  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  pass  into 
law  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  is  believed  also  that 
further  efforts  will  be  taken  by  the  United  States  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  Member  of  the  Upper  House  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  attended  the  Committee  Meeting  on  June  rath,  1901,  and, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  addressed  the  Meeting.  Mr.  Wilmot 
thanked  the  Committee  for  inviting  him  to  meet  them,  and  for  taking 
up  this  subject  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested, 
and  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  to  act  in 
any  way  that  they  deemed  advisable.  The  ideal  at  which  to  aim  was 
total  prohibition  ;  but  difficulties  of  various  kinds  arose.  It  appeared 
evident  that  the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  was  to  carry  out 
total  prohibition  to  the  natives  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony.  Their  chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  Cape  Colony  ; 
there  the  “  Innes  Liquor  Bill "  was  in  force.  This  measure 
allowed  local  licensing  Boards  to  institute  regulations  in  connection 
with  Native  Races,  restricting  the  traffic  in  many  ways,  short  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  every  licensed  victualler  in  a  district  was  subject  to  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Board.  In  some  districts  these  restrictions 
were  very  effective ;  in  Grahamstown,  for  instance,  no  native  could 
obtain  intoxicants,  except  on  the  order  of  a  Field  Cornet  or  medical 
man,  which  for  ordinary  purposes  meant  prohibition.  There  is  no 
excise  duty  on  spirits  in  Cape  Colony,  and  brandy  was  the  article  carried 
most  cheaply  on  the  railway.  The  Afrikander  Bond,  which  was  largely 
supported  by  the  brandy  farmers,  was  a  great  opposing  force  to 
temperance  legislation. 

Mr.  Wilmot  promised  to  take  steps  to  secure  the  formation  of  an 
United  Committee  of  South  Africans,  similar  to  the  British  United 
Committee,  the  headquarters  to  be  in  Cape  Town. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  communicated  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Cape  Town,  the  Rev.  Canon  Brooks,  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Upcher,  all  of  whom  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Committee's 
objects,  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  South  African  Com- 
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miltee.  Eventually,  with  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot’s  consent,  it  was  agreed 
to  ask  the  Temperance  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Wilmot  is  President,  to 
take  the  matter  up. 

At  a  Meeting  held  later,  at  Port  Elizabeth,  these  arrangements 
were  endorsed  by  resolution.  Mr.  Wilmot,  in  reporting  the  action 
of  the  Meeting,  intimated  that  he  would  write  on  any  subject  where 
the  Committee’s  co-operation  seemed  desirable,  and  would  gladly 
attend  to  any  wishes  expressed  by  the  Committee. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  Blue  Book  relating  to  legislation 
affecting  natives  in  the  Transvaal,  and  published  this  year,  will  cause 
much  satisfaction  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Committee,  as 
being  in  some  measure  the  result  of  their  labour,  and  as  indicating  the 
position  the  Colonial  Office  has  taken  up  on  the  subject. 

Probably  no  more  stringent  regulations  have  ever  been  framed 
bearing  upon  the  liquor  traffic  : — 

EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  BY  LORD  MILNER, 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


But  undoubtedly  the  * greatest  benefit  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  confer,  alike  upon  mine  owner  and  native,  is  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  drink  traffic.  But  tins  more  than  anything  else  d.  pends,  not  on  the 
terms  of  the  law,  but  on  its  administration.  In  the  Proclamation  dealing 
with  this  matter,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  recently  sent  to  you,  we  have 
taken  over  the  principle  of  total  prohibition  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 
the  late  Government.  Indeed,  the  new  law  on  this  point  differs  from  the  old 
in  no  important  particular,  except  that  the  penalties  for  supplying  natives 
with  drink  are  rendered  more  se\ere,  and  especially  that  no  option  of  a  fine 
is  allowed.  Experience  has  conclusively  proved  that  the  illicit  liquor  dealers 
laughed  at  even  a  heavy  fine.  They  were  generally  agents  of  wealthy  prin¬ 
cipals,  who  could  not  themselves  be  got  at,  and  who,  making  enormous 
profits  out  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  native,  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the 
fines  inflicted  upon  those  who  worked  for  them.  I  admit  that  the  penalties 
now  imposed  are  of  great  severity  ;  but  then  we  have  to  deal  with  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  administration  has 
before  it  a  severe  struggle  with  one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degraded,  agencies,  for  making  money  by  the  corruption  of  one  s 
fellow  creatuies.  For  such  a  coi  flict  it  ought  to  be  armed  with  the  strongest 
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EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  BY  SIR  GODFREY  LAGDF.N 
COMMISSIONER  FOR  NATIVE  AFFAIRS. 

of  intoxicating  liq'uo  ° to'cotoHred  persons  ^mad'e  prohVt"'^'  0I|  S“Pply 
penalties  for  contravention  are  nrmtMoH  •  "  I?lade  prohibitive,  and  severe 

who  supply  liquor  to  natives.  &  S  tG  stnn^enc3r  "'itn  the  persons 
Proclamation 

To  Amend  Law  No.  19  of  1898. 

B.V  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the  Transvaal, 
eating  liquor  to  col<oured'>persons':0re  effectuall-v  P'ohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi- 


Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in  me  vested,  I  do  hereby 
declare,  proclaim,  and  make  known  as  follows  : — 

Article  six  of  Law  19  of  1898,  save  as  to  the  definition*  of  the  expression 
“coloured  person,”  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof : — 

1.  No  person  shall  sell,  barter,  or  otherwise  supply  to  any  coloured 
person,  wine,  spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  methylated  spirits  or  spirits  of  wine, 
or  any  other  intoxicating  brew  or  mixture  :  Provided  always  that  liquor  may 
be  supplied  to  a  coloured  person  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  in  such  case  the 
burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  the  person  who  supplied  it  to  show  that  the 
liquor  was  required  for  such  purpose. 

Any  person  contravening  the  provisions  of  this  Section  shall,  on  con¬ 
viction,  anything  to  the  contrary,  contained  in  Law  19  of  1898  notwith¬ 
standing,  be  liable  : 

(a)  For  a  first  offence  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  a  period  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £250,  and  in  default  of 
payment  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  ; 

(b)  For  a  second  offence  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 

for  a  period  not  less  than  twelve  months  and  not  exceeding  two 
years,  and  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £500,  and  in  default  of  payment 
to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  ; 

(c)  For  a  third  or  any  subsequent  offence  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not 
exceeding  three  years,  and  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ,£1,000,  or  in 
default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

2.  Any  person  being  the  holder  of  a  license  under  Law  No.  19  of  1898 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  contravening  the  provisions  of  Section  one  hereof 
shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty,  forfeit  his  license,  and  no  license 
shall  be  granted  to  such  person  or  in  respect  of  the  same  premises  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction. 

3.  No  coloured  person  shall  obtain  by  purchase  or  barter,  wine, 
spirituous  or  malt  liquor,  methylated  spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or  any  other 
intoxicating  brew  or  mixture.  Any  coloured  person  contravening  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

4.  Sections  {one)  and  three)  of  this  Proclamation  shall  apply  to  the  sale, 
purchase,  or  barter  of  the  liquor  commonly  known  as  “  Kafir  Beer,”  only  in 
any  town  and  within  an  area  of  six  miles  from  the  boundaries  thereof  and 
on  any’  public  diggings. 


*  Colonial  Office  Note.— The  definition  is  as  follows  “The  term  ‘  coloured  person  '  shall 
signify  any  African  or  Asiatic  native  or  coloured  American  or  St.  Helena  person,  coolie,  or  China¬ 
man,  whether  male  or  female." 
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5.  Any  case  of  a  contravention  of  this  Proclamation  mav  be  I, rn, ii.hr 
before  and  determ, ned  by  the  Resident  Magistrate  or  AssXt  Rm  dent 
Magistrate  witht n  whose  jnrisdtction  snch  contravention  w  s  committ" 
and  such  Resident  Mag.strate  or  Assistant  Resident  Magislrate  shT  have 
jurisdiction  to  impose  any  of  the  penalties  provided  for  such  contravention. 

6.  Aiticle  foity -three  of  the  said  Law  No.  io  of  i* 

repealed,  and  the  (ollowing  substituted  in  lieu  thereof  :  ^  y 

"It  talbe,la'V/Ul  f°r  P.0,ic=  C°nstable,  having  a  special  written 
authority  from  a  Magistrate,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Police 
er  above  the  rank  of  Inspector,  at  all  reasonable  hours  to 
enter  any  unlicensed  premises,  or  any  wagon,  cart,  or  other 
vehicle  in  which  it  shall  reasonably  be  suspected  tint  any 
suTnim-s  'qU°r  'S  ,mPr0PerIy  sold  °r  kept  for  sale,  and  search 
,n  Ihe  C  '  '?,ae0,\cart’  or  other  vehicle.  Any  liquors  found 
in  the  course  of  search  may  be  seized  and  removed,  and  may  be 
declared  forfetted  by  any  Court  on  conviction  before  it  of  the 
owner  or  persons  found  in  possession  thereof  under  rhe  pro- 

wheM°f  t.he.sa,d  La"r  No-  '9  of  1898  :  Provided  always  that 
when  there  is  danger  that  the  delay  occasioned  by  obtaining  such 

?or|  rCoUnh,°hfy  Wi"  defcat  thB  °bJeC,S  of  this  secHon,  any 
may  exerc,se  the  powers  conferred  hereby 
without  any  written  authority,  but  he  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
report  what  he  has  done  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police.”  " 

God  Save  the  King  1 

December"  “oof  Ha"d  Se3'  *  ^^""osburg  this  ,oth  day  of 
y  Milner, 

Administrator. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  approves  these 
measures  in  the  following  words  : — 

,h„  ", 1  aPPr.°ve  these  measures,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  SDirit  of 
the  instructions  which  you  received  when  we  discussed  the  matter  durln. 
>oui  visit  to  this  country,  and  1  concur  generally  in  your  statement  of  the 
principles  which  are  to  guide  the  native  policy  of  yourTdmW stmtS 


CAPE  COLONY. 

RESTRICTIONS  UNDER  MARTIAL  LAW  ON  THE  SALE 
OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS  TO  NATIVES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  February  26th,  1902,  the 

following  interesting  and  satisfactory  report  was  presented  on  the 
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recent  Cape  Government  Blue  Books  affecting  natives  and  the  liquor 
traffic  under  Martial  Law. 

These  publications  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  consist  of  a  summary 
of  reports  of  Resident  Magistrates  submitted  in  reply  to  a  circular 
letter,  dated  April  26th,  1901,  requesting  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  natives  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  Martial  Law. 

No  one  reading  these  replies  can  have  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
remaining  as  to  the  great  beneficial  influence  of  restrictions  placed  on 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives. 

The  opinions  are  those  of  responsible  officials,  and  are  practically 
unanimous.  In  some  few  cases  the  local  Licensing  Courts  have 
imposed  restrictions  which  have  disposed  of  the  necessity  of  new 
restrictions,  and  in  some  few  others  the  regulations  have  not  been 
imposed  for  a  sufficiently  lengthy  period  to  justify  a  report. 

In  all,  the  reports  of  ninety-seven  different  magistrates  are  quoted, 
and  the  expression  of  opinion  is  overwhelming.  Appended  are 

A  FEW  SELECTED  EXTRACTS. 

Aberdeen.  Since  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  on 
the  22nd  February,  1901,  no  case  of  drunkenness  has  occurred.  Crime  has 
greatly  diminished  compared  with  the  records  of  the  previous  years.  A 
marked  improvement  in  the  well-being  of  the  natives  is  noticeable,  and  if 
these  restrictions  could  be  embodied  in  the  Colonial  Law,  the  moral  and 
material  welfare  of  the  coloured  classes  would  be  ensured. 

Baricly  East.  Distinct  improvement  noticed  in  the  condition  of  the 
native  working  class.  The  restrictions  have  had  a  good  effect  in  the  native 
territories  inTninimising  illicit  traffic  in  liquor.  Permanent  total  prohibition 
is  universally  advocated  throughout  the  district. 

Bedford.  From  the  number  of  convictions  in  court  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  decided  diminution  of  crime  due  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  natives  in  regard  to  liquor,  and  the  regulations  controlling  their 
movements.  The  necessity  for  legalising  the  prohibition  of  liquor  to 
natives  is  strongly  urged,  but  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  public  and  the 
licensed  victuallers,  such  prohibition  must  be  exercised  by  Government  and 
not  by  the  Licensing  Courts. 

Hanover.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  restrictions  under  Martial 
Law  on  January'  31st  last,  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  natives  has 
been  benefited  to  such  an  extent  that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  for 
contravention  of  Sections  9  or  10  of  the  Police  Act  since  that  date. 

Herbert.  Prior  to  the  proclamation  of  Martial  Law  natives  were  free 
to  purchase  unlimited  supplies  of  strong  drink,  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Licensing  Court  being  held  by  the  High  Court  to  be  ultra  vires. 
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During  this  period  there  was  much  drunkenness,  which  was  to  some  extent 
cliecked  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Licensing  Court  in  March,  1901, 
and  these,  in  conjunction  with  those  enforced  under  Martial  Law,  practically 
prohibited  natives  from  obtaining  liquor.  Since  then  crime  has  diminished 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  urged  that  the  most  stringent  regulations  should  be 
enlorced,  by  legislation  if  possible,  against  the  supply  of  liquor  to  natives. 

Middelburg.  Under  Martial  Law  total  prohibition  prevails,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  drunkenness  and  crime.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  natives  were  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
obtaining  strong  drink,  except  on  medical  certificate,  their  moral  and 
material  welfare  would  be  ensured,  and  the  whole  of  the  Cape  Colony  would 
)e  benefited,  notwithstanding  the  loss  to  the  liquor  trade  generally  and  the 
wine  farmers.  s  3 

Philipstown.  Restrictions  were  enforced  in  February  last  with  most 
excellent  results.  Natives  are  better  clothed  and  fed,  and  more  inclined  to 
work  than  heretofore,  while  crime  has  greatly  diminished.  Nothing  would 
be  more  conducive  to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  natives  than 
the  introduction  of  legislation  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Martial  Law 
regulations  now  in  operation. 

Laingsburg.  So  long  as  the  restrictions  under  Martial  Law  were 
enlorced  a  very  appreciable  diminution  in  crime  was  observed,  but  on  the 
opening  of  the  canteens  at  the  end  of  March,  1901,  several  cases  of 
drunkenness  occurred. 

Richmond.  Results  of  restrictions  are  most  satisfactory.  A  marked 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  coloured 
people.  Complaints  regarding  the  conduct  of  servants  are  less  frequently 
heard,  and  if  total  prohibition  could  be  maintained  throughout  the  country 
South  Africa  would  benefit  very  considerably. 

Somerset  East.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  natives  and  coloured  persons  as  the 
result  of  their  enforced  abstinence. 

Steynsburg.  Tout!  prohibition  of  liquor  to  natives  came  into  force 
on  December  24th,  1900,  anti  from  that  date  to  May  8th,  1901,  no  cases  of 
drunkenness  have  occurred.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  improvement  in 
the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  coloured  classes. 

Tulbagh.  A  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  natives 
has  been  effected  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Martial  Law.  The  number 
of  criminal  cases  for  the  period  January  8th  to  May  8th,  1900,  was  199  as 
contrasted  with  a  total  of  14  for  the  same  period  in  1901.  On  the  whole 
the  natives  appear  to  be  healthier  and  more  inclined  to  thrift,  while  their 
relations  with  their  employers  are  much  improved. 

Wodehouse.  Martial  Law  restrictions  have  been  in  force  since 
December,  1899,  and  have  worked  admirably,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  convictions  for  drunkenness  during  1900.  Crime  has 
decreased,  and  no  one  recognises  the  importance  of  keeping  liquor  away 
from  them  more  clearly  than  the  natives  themselves.  At  Indwe  the  same 
improvement  in  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  is  observed. 

Worcester.  Restrictions  under  Martial  Law  have  had  the  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  coloured  classes.  The  convictions  for  drunkenness 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1901  amounted  to  17,  while  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1900  was  83.  The  coloured  people  are  far  better 
off  as  regards  their  domestic  condition,  and  are  able  to  bring  money  home 
instead  of  spending  it  in  the  canteens. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  of  Cape  Town,  drawing  his  attention  to  these  papers, 
and  suggesting  that  he  and  his  friends  of  the  Cape  Committee  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  these  restrictions 
when  the  period  of  Martial  Law  has  terminated. 


WEST  AFRICA. 

CARRIAGE  OF  SPIRITS  BY  RAILWAY. 


The  Committee,  being  much  concerned  at  the  imminent  danger  of 
facilities  being  increased  for  the  introduction  of  Spirits  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  reason  of  the  opening  up  of  the  hinterland  of  the  various 
West  African  Colonies  by  the  railways,  and  the  possibility  of  low 
tariffs  being  fixed  for  the  carriage  of  liquor,  communicated  with  the 
Colonial  Office  on  the  subject,  making  enquiries  and  representing  the 
views  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  letter  was  received  in  reply  : — 

Downing  St., 

20 th  August,  1901. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Chamberlain  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  July,  and  to  inform  you  that  he  is 
consulting  the  Governors  of  the  West  African  Colonies  in  which  railways 
are  being  built,  on  the  subject  of  restricting  the  facilities  afforded  by  those 
railways  for  the  conveyance  of  liquor. 

2.  As  you  are  aware,  the  importation  of  liquor  into  Northern  Nigeria 
and  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  totally  prohibited, 
and  there  will,  therefore,  be  no  carriage  of  liquor  at  all  in  this  large  area. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  am  to  remind 
you  that,  in  order  to  effectually  control  the  liquor  traffic,  international 
co-operation  is  required.  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Powers  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  in  1899  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  were  to 
remain  in  force  for  six  years.  The  Convention  which  was  signed  on  that 
occasion  did  not  come  into  complete  operation  until  last  year,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  does  not  consider  that  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
pressing  for  its  revision  after  this  short  interval. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  H.  BERTRAM  COX. 

The  Honorary  Secretary, 

Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 


C  J 
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LAGOS. 

OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

The  statement  made  by  Sir  William  Macgregor  to  the  Legislative 
Council  at  Lagos  on  the  subject  of  Trade  in  Spirits  is  of  so  great 
importance  that  it  is  given  in  full  below : — 

SPIRITS. 

The  question  of  spirituous  liquors,  from  which  fully  three-fifths  of  the 
Revenue  is  derived,  must  be  regarded  as  one  that  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention  and  exhaustive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Council,  first  on 
account  of  the  social  and  sanitary  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  secondly,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  in  the  light  of  the  financial  questions  that  come  before  this 
legislature.  It  is  my  duty  to  supply  you  with  as  complete  information  as  I 
can,  and  to  put  that  information  before  you  without  bias,  and  thus  to  leave 
you  to  arrive  at  an  independent  judgment. 


QUANTITY  OF  SPIRITS  IMPORTED. 

rfie  Revenue  derived  from  Spirits,  comprising  under  that  term  Gin, 
Rum,  Whisky,  Brandy,  and  Alcohol,  for  the  last  ten  years  as  given  below 
will  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  expected  for  next 
year.  The  table  gives  the  proportion  of  Spirits  to  other  imports,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  revenue  from  Spirits  to  the  total  receipts  for  each  year. 


Total  Value  of 

Percentage 

Rate  of  duty. 

Revenue  from  Spirits. 

Spirits. 

imports. 

Actual 

%  of 

whole  rev. 

1892 

£  s.  d. 

65,581  0  2 

I2-56 

8d.,  IS. 

£  s.  d. 

36,401  3  4 

62-25 

1893 

77,661  14  10 

10-37 

IS. 

70,470  3  II 

1894 

116,526  7  10 

,5-65 

do. 

84,462  19  7 

189s 

99,400  18  10 

I2-i8 

do. 

92,769  18  3 

1896 

57,763  9  10 

64 

do. 

121,569  15  5 

1897 

60,783  11  5 

7-88 

IS.,  2S. 

122,024  19  7 
135,465  17  10 

1898 

76,611  0  2 

S‘43 

2S. 

1899 

61,489  3  10 

636 

2S.,  3s. 

130,405  16  6 

1900-01 

53,79i  11  1 

6-66 

3s- 

139.151  14  3 

£  of  1901-02 

50,626  17  1 

8-26 

3S. 

125,174  0  10 

65-I5 

Estimated 

1902-03 

3S. 

149,000  0  0 

6106 
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Occasionally  the  question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  is  raised  by 
people  that  take  an  interest  in  the  liquor  trade. 

This  cannot  be  considered  by  you  as  practical  business  men  without 
having  before  you  the  rates  of  duty  charged  by  our  neighbours. 

The  importation  of  trade  spirits  into  Northern  Nigeria  is  by  law  practi¬ 
cally  prohibited,  a  system  I  carried  out  with  complete  success  elsewhere, 
but  which  is  inapplicable  here.  In  Southern  Nigeria  the  duty  is  the  same 
as  in  Lagos. 

The  Lagos  rate  of  duty  is  always  in  advance  of  that  collected  by  the 
French  Government  of  Dahomey  ;  and  it  is  at  present  not  possible  for  us 
to  proceed  further  in  raising  this  duty  unless  they  move  along  with  us.  I 
have  used  the  words  “  at  present,"  for  it  is  not  desirable  to  compromise  the 
future  or  to  predict  what  may  be  done  when  the  road  that  runs  parallel  to 
the  British-French  boundary  shall  have  been  finished  from  the  sea  to  Meko, 
which  may  be  completed  this  year  or  next.  I  am  not  advising  or  disadvising 
that  the  duty  on  spirits  should  be  raised  then  ;  but  it  is  well  to  tell  you  that 
the  road  in  question  is  in  progress,  and  that  when  it  is  completed  the  pre¬ 
ventive  service  could  be  made  much  more  effective  than  it  has  been 
hitherto. 

The  present  duty  on  spirits  in  the  Dahomey  territory  seems  to  be  : — 

On  Alcohol  in  casks  or  other  packages  per  hectolitre  and  per 
degree,  90  centimes  a  proof  gallon,  equal  to  i/iod.  an  English  gallon. 

In  demijohns  an  addition  of  5  centimes  a  litre,  which  is 
equivalent  to  2/ojd.  a  gallon. 

Alcohol  forms  the  staple  industry  in  spirits  at  Porto  Novo. 

The  Lagos  duty  was  at  the  rate  of  2s.  a  gallon  up  to  the  13th  May,  1899, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  at  3s.  a  gallon. 


QUALITY  OF  SPIRITS. 


In  my  Message  accompanying  the  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  current  financial  year,  it  was  stated  that  ten  samples  of  spirit 
had  been  analysed,  and  that  in  each  case  there  was  no  adulteration. 
Altogether  40  analyses  were  performed  by  the  Government  Chemist  before 
an  impure  sample  was  found.  Of  these  two  score  samples,  three  were  of 
alcohol. 

Up  to  a  few  days  ago,  I  had  thus  very  good  grounds  for  saying  that  the 
quality  of  the  spirits  imported  here  was,  as  trade  spirits,  decidedly  good.  I 
had  however,  deemed  it  desirable  that  the  examination  should  be  more  or 
less  continuous,  and  that  it  should  embrace  spirits  from  all  parts  of  the 
territory.  A  sample  of  alcohol  was  quite  lately  sent  in  from  a  country 
market,  which  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain  the  poisonous  proportion 
of  4-4  per  cent,  by  weight  of  fusel  oil.  Ten  samples  were  obtained  imme¬ 
diately  from  all  the  different  stocks  of  alcohol  then  in  bond  in  Lagos,  and 
one  was  purchased  in  the  open  market,  for  examination. 

The  table  below  will  give  you  full  information  with  regard  to  the 
different  samples. 


Importing  Ship. 

Origin  of 
Alcohol. 

Entered 

Inwards. 

Absolute  Alcohol. 

Amyl  Alcohol 
(Fusel  Oil.) 

A 

Thekla  Bohlen 

Hamburg 

Sept.  01. 

83-91  %  by  weight. 

4-31  %  by  weight. 

B 

Haussa 

Hamburg 

22  Oct. 

81-50,. 

C 

Ilorin 

Hamburg 

9  Oct.  „ 

59' 1 8  .. 

D 

Iddo . 

Hamburg 

3  Feb.  02. 

74‘50  „ 

E 

Ilorin 

Hamburg 

9  Oct.  01. 

75-96  „ 

F 

Bida  ... 

Hamburg 

10  Dec.  ,, 

79'87  .. 

201  „  „ 

G 

Egga 

Hamburg 

20  Jan.  02. 

7780.. 

H 

Egga 

Hamburg 

30  Sept.  01. 

7570  .. 

3'83  •• 

I 

Egga 

Hamburg 

30  Sept.  „ 

89-75 

i'68  „ 

K 

Egga 

Hamburg 

20  Jan.  02. 

66-20  „ 

L 

Retail 

Lagos 

84'44  11  ; 

You  may  accept  it  as  an  established  fact  that  more  than  -5  per  cent,  of 
fusel  oil  is  injurious. 

Naturally  the  first  point  that  presents  itself  to  one’s  mind  under  such 
circumstances  is  that  alcohol  containing  a  noxious  substance  like  fusel  oil  in 
deleterious  quantity,  should  be  seized  and  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  it 
should  not  reach  the  public.  It  was  soon  found  that  this  requires  legislation. 
You  will  accordingly  be  asked  at  an  early  date  t6  consider  a  law  dealing  with 
adulterated  or  noxious  food  and  drinks.  So  far  it  appears  that  the  gin,  rum, 
brandy,  and  whisky  imported  is  free  of  injurious  ingredients.  It  will  be  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  so-called  “alcohol”  is  not  admitted  here  unless  it  also 
is  free  from  harmful  substances. 

You  are  aware  that  many  people  think  that  this  alcohol,  which  is 
overproof  spirit,  probably  always  new  spirit,  should  not  be  admitted  at  all 
into  the  Colony,  being  specially  harmful  on  account  of  the  proportion  of 
absolute  alcohol  it  contains.  The  answer  to  that  has  been,  that  importation 
in  a  concentrated  form  saves  freight  ;  and  that  this  alcohol  is  always 
reduced  in  strength  before  it  is  consumed. 

The  average  alcoholic  contents  of  the  spirituous  liquors  imported  here 
were  last  year  as  below  : — 


Gin — under  proof,  by  Sykes-Hydrometer  ... 

Pecentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume 
Do.  do.  weight 

Rum — under  proof,  by  Sykes-Hydrometer 

Percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume. 

Do.  do.  weight  . 

Whisky — under  proof,  by  Sykes-Hydrometer 

Percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume  , 

Do.  do  weight  . 

Brandy — under  proof,  by  Sykes-Hydrometer 
Percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume 

Do.  do.  weight  _ 

“Alcohol"  overproof,  by  Sykes-Hydrometer  57-3  degrees  (343,309  gallons). 
Giving  a  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume  89-86 
Do.  do.  do.  weight  85-46 


22-5  degrees 
44-21  percent. 
37'i5  per  cent. 
8-9  degrees 
5198  per  cent. 
44' 3 6  per  cent. 
15  degrees 
48-5  per  cent. 
41-07  per  cent. 
11  degrees 
50-78  per  cent. 
43-21  per  cent. 
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Samples  of  Alcohol  have  been  imported  containing,  by  volume,  as  much 
as  98-14  per  cent,  ol*  absolute  alcohol,  or  by  weight,  97-00  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  alcohol  of  that 
strength  should  be  consumed  by  human  beings.  In  1899  three  different 
methods  were  suggested  by  me  for  dealing  with  this  import  :  — 

( 1.)  Overproof  spirit  might  be  so  weighted  with  duty  as  to  make  its 
*  import  unprofitable. 

(2.)  Its  importation  might  be  totally  prohibited. 

(3.)  Its  importation  might  be  permitted,  subject  to  reduction  in 
bond. 

Additional  experience  has  not  suggested  to  myself  any  other  practical 
plan.  The  question  in  view  of  the  increased  proportion  of  alcohol  now 
imported  is  worthy  of  some  thought  from  you. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  strength  of  gin  and  rum  has  gradually 
increased,  no  doubt  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  consumers.  The  rise  in 
alcoholic  contents  is  illustrated  in  the  table  below,  which  deals  with  dates 
five  years  apart. 


Return  showing  average  strength  of  different  kinds  of  trade  spirits 
imported  into  the  Colony  of  Lagos  during  the  years  1892,  1897,  and 

I90X  — 02- 


Average 

strength 

of  Gin 

339 

%  U.P. 

do. 

do. 

Rum 

36-5 

,  U.P. 

do. 

do. 

Alcohol 

60-9 

„  O.P. 

do. 

do. 

Gin 

27-9 

„  U.P. 

do. 

do. 

Rum 

19-9 

„  U.P. 

do. 

do. 

Alcohol 

46-2 

„  O.P. 

do. 

do. 

Gin 

22-5 

„  U  P. 

do. 

do. 

Rum 

8-9 

„  U.P. 

do. 

do. 

Alcohol 

57-5 

„  O.P. 

The  strength  of  the  alcohol  imported  does  not  increase,  doubtless  because 
it  is  already  as  strong  as  it  can  be  turned  out  at  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 
But  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  weaker  spirit  seems  to  be  increasing,  rhus 
in  1901-02  the  quantity  of  underproof  spirit  imported  was  835,681  gallons  ; 
of  overproof  spirit  107,432  gallons.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1901-02  imports  have  been  :  underproof  492,316  gallons  ;  overproof  265,720 
gallons  ;  showing  that  overproof  spirit  has  risen  lately  from  about  £  to 
about  £  of  the  whole. 


You  are  all  aware  that  from  time  immemorial  fermented  beverages  have 
been  used  on  this  continent.  Those  in  use  here  are  “  Palm  Wine  and 
“native”  beer.  These  articles  have  been  analysed  by  the  Government 
Chemist  with  results  as  below  compared  to  gin 
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Absolute  Alcohol 

ARTICLE. 

Under  proof 
per  cent. 

Proof  spirit 
per  cent. 

weight 

By 

volume. 

Gin  U.  P.  22'5 . 

22’5 

77‘5 

37-n 

44-52 

f  Raphia  Palm  Wine  . . . 

96-3 

37 

1-67 

2-1  I 

(.  After  7  days . 

93-9 

6-i 

2-79 

3-48 

Elais  Palm  Wine 

94’4 

5-6 

2-57 

319 

Guinea  Corn  Beer 

977 

2-3 

104 

1-31 

It  would  appear  that  gin  may  be  held  to  contain  twelve  times  as  much 
alcohol  as  palm  wine,  while  the  liquor  imported  as  “Alcohol”  contains  by 
volume  about  twice  as  much  as  gin.  J 

Authorities  on  the  subject  state  that  about  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  palm 
wine  or  native  beer  intoxicate  a  man. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the 
spirits  imported  into  this  Colony  comes  from  Great  Britain. 

The  ratio  has  been  as  under  :  - 


Year. 

Great  Britain. 

From 

Germany. 

elsewhere. 

Total. 

1899  ... 

7,901  gals. 

1,024,329  gals. 

18,766  gals. 

1,050,996  gals. 

190O-I901 

16.341  ,. 

923,995  „ 

2,777  „ 

943,113  ., 

I9OI-I902 
(9  months) 

6,908  „ 

746,823  „ 

4,805  „ 

758,536  „ 

Apparently  you  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  you  assume  that  one  per  cent, 
only  of  the  spirits  imported  here  has  been  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 


The  estimated  revenue  from  spirits  for  the  coming  financial  vear  is 
£149,000.  J 

The  figures  adopted  for  next  year  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
results  of  the  eleven  months  of  the  current  year  now  finished,  which  have 
yielded  £136,176. 


Liquor 


CHIEF  ARTICLES  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  COLONY  OF  LAGOS  FOR  10  YEARS  1891-1900. 


Articles. 

1691. 

1S92. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1890. 

1897. 

Building  Materials  Pkgs. 

£ 

Cotton  Goods  Pkgs. 

£ 

Habordnshery  rkgs. 

£ 

Hnrdware  ..  Pkgs. 

£ 

/'Geneva  GUs. 

0  Rum  •  •  Gils 

3  1  £ 

5  |  Whiskey  ••  GU^ 

^  j  Wines  Gila 

Salt . Tons 

£ 

Tobacco  . .  lbs. 

£ 

Other  Articles  £ 

Total  £ 

16449 

10413  7  11 
18288 

262424  9  1 
1073 

10301  1  1 
3183 

10617  0  10 
570536 

55515  8  7 
654756 

41342  19  9 
1797 

765  9  3 
8205 

2239  19  10 

5135  18  0  22 
7C47  10  0 
787740 

15402  7  10 
191029  2  1 

23501 

17880  7  11 
7792 

156466  3  2 
1394 

10700  4  4 
6059 

7356  1  9 

400975 

42104  12  6 
333985 

22267  1  8 
2652 

1209  6  0 
6601 

2050  2  2 
4SOO  10  0  0 
6920  19  3 
060756 

13518  7  0 
242555  11  2 

17002 

14200  11  10 
7272 

271226  13  0 
1107 

16734  6  0 
2828 

10414  13  7 
741847 

55209  7  1 
627347 

21014  1  5 
3534 

1438  6  4 
10348 

2198  15  9 
4749  12  0  0 
6095  14  6 
794916 

18334  16  9 
332100  1  7 

22363 

12627  5  5 
15013 

279473  13  5 
1876 

18503  12  2 
3867 

13157  1  4 
1001731 

82457  8  4 
650992 

32666  6  7 
3155 

1402  12  11 
9752 

3210  2  9 

0092  17  3  0 
8801  0  0 
693824 

15870  14  9 
276300  14  9 

27056 

14270  7  1 
16096 

255114  12  5 
1530 

14984  13  5 
0285 

12230  18  2 

940530 

65455  5  6 
784549 

31875  1  0 
4986 

2070  12  4 
8062 

2877  6  4 
5174  19  0  3 
7089  19  10 
941248 

20037  4  3 
389S08  10  11 

04704 

21891  6  0 
100S3 

350258  6  8 
1971 

18621  3  11 
5502 

18102  1  9 
442863 

27699  1  10 
776290 

28360  4  4 
4054 

1704  3  8 
10590 

3268  6  3 
5251  10  2  0 
7434  S  8 
740350 

15127  5  7 
40910S  8  5 

35841 

18049  13  4 
15361 

297036  2  10 
2269 

10562  4  8 
9887 

17830  9  2 

480610 

31048  12  11 
730694 

27193  12  8 
5644 

2536  5  10 
11071 

3649  7  11 
4645  8  0  0 
0341  0  0 
817109 

10181  10  0 
3334S0  11  0 

607718  16  3 

522040  17  5 

749027  0  10 

744560  12  6 

815814  17  10 

901474  17  1 

770510  16  10 

Custom  House, 

Lagos,  10 th  October,  1901. 


1898. 

1890. 

10O0. 

29254 

28635 

25232  6  6 

14939 

339778  13  9 

305517  1  8 

2019 

20109  1  7 

6521 

20730  10  0 

10349  0  6 

34059  18  7 

34018  2  2 

40037  9  10 

24968  19  1 

5004 

2502  2  7 

0461 

12274  3  3 

0830  14  0  10 

5840  11  2  1 

7119  7  2 

94068-1 

10004  7  0 

403082  14  3 

495450  4  6 

90S361  0  2 

900504  17  10 

830460  18  7 

E.  A.  LOVELL, 

Collector  of  Customs. 


The  statistical  table  given  above  was  submitted  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  communicated  to  the  Members  of  the  Lagos  Institute 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  October  16th,  1901. 


STATEMENT  BY  BISHOP  TUGWELL. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  March  19th,  Bishop  Tugwell 
said  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  of  rum 
into  Lagos  ;  under  the  heading  of  “  Rum,”  much  over-proof  spirit  was 
introduced,  no  distinction  being  made.  In  the  German  Colonies, 
I  as.  5d.  duty  was  imposed  on  over-proof  spirit,  whilst  in  Lagos  5s.  6d! 
only  was  charged  on  over-proof  spirit.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  the 
Governor,  had  said  that  if  he  had  his  own  way  he  would  not  allow  the 
importation  of  over-proof  spirit.  In  July  last,  175,000  gallons  of 
“  rum  ”  were  imported.  In  ten  months  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
1 25,000  gallons  of  “  rum  ”  imported  over  the  corresponding  ten  months 
of  the  previous  year.  Spirits  were  being  taken  up  by  the  railway  in 
increasing  quantities,  the  carriage  being  5d.  a  case,  as  against  is.  per 
case  by  the  old  methods. 


ABEOKUTA. 

A  letter  was  read  on  July  10th,  1901,  from  Bishop  Tugwell 
describing  his  visit  to  the  King  of  Abeokuta.  The  King  heartily 
welcomed  him,  and  deplored  the  introduction  of  intoxicants  to  his 
country.  The  Bishop  on  his  return  journey  saw  many  canoes  laden 
with  spirits  being  taken  up  the  river. 


LAGOS  AND  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 

SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  BY  A  LIVERPOOL  MERCHANT. 

Some  valuable  statistics  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee  by 
a  Liverpool  merchant,  with  reference  to  the  import  of  spirits  into  the 
West  African  Colonies.  He  points  out  that  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
the  comparative  values  of  spirits  and  general  imports  in  any  Colony  is 
fallacious,  as  it  takes  the  values  of  both  spirits  and  other  goods  as 
shipped  from  Europe  and  not  the  value  in  Africa.  In  order  to  gain  the 
most  correct  view  he  rightly  contends  that  the  cost  of  freight  and  duty 
should  be  added.  For  instance,  he  shows  that  whilst  it  costs  only  4s. 
to  lay  down  20s.  worth  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Merchants'  Stores  in  our 
West  African  Colonies,  it  costs  35s.  to  lay  down  the  same  value  in 


Spirits,  therefore  we  should  compare  24s.  with  55s.  and  not  20s.  with 
20s.  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  imports  of  cottons  with  that  of  spirits. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Cottons  . 

Packing,  freight,  insurance,  dues,  etc. 
Duty  10  per  cent,  at  . 


Spirits. 

6  cases  Gin,  containing  io£  gallons 
Freight,  etc.,  at  4d.  per  gallon 
Duty  ioi  gallons  at  3s . 


£  s.  d. 
100 
...020 
...020 


4 

0 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 1 

6 

£2 

IS 

0 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  method  of  reasoning  is  the  right 
one  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrive  at  the  correct  figures,  but  the 
following  table  showing  the  imports  at  Lagos  for  1899,  indicates  that 
whereas  the  proportion  of  spirits  to  general  goods  on  the  usual  calcu¬ 
lation  as  shipped  from  Europe  would  be  7 '3 7  per  cent,  the  estimated 
proportion  as  based  on  its  cost  in  Lagos  would  be  18 '30  per  cent. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  figures  given  by  the  Committee  on  previous 
occasions  have  been  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated. 


IMPORTS.  LAGOS,  1899. 


Government  Imports — Free 
Spirits... 

General  Goods  . 


£119,657  4  4 
62,012  17  11 
779.12/  2  8 


Total  ... 


£960,797  4  11 


Proportion  of  Spirits  to  General  Goods,  7'37  per  cent. 

Spirits.  That  is  Absinthe,  Brandy,  Cordials,  Gin,  Rum  and  Whisky. 
Gallons,  1,043,172— Cost  £62,012  17  11  =  is.  2|d.  per  gallon. 
Actual  Duty  ...  ...  131,530  18  11 

Freight  artd  Charges  at 

4d.  per  gallon  ...  17,386  4  o  Estimate. 

Cost  in  Lagos  ...  ...  £210,930  o  10 
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General I  Imports-Cost  £77 9,127  ,  8 

Actual  Duty .  43.99,  12  2 

Fre.ght  and  Charges  ...  112,973  8  S  Estimate. 

Cost  in  Lagos ..  -..,£936,092  3  6 


Cost  laid  down  in  Lagos  : — 
General  Goods... 
Spirits  ... 


£936,092  3  6 
210,930  o  10 


£1,147,022  4  4 

Proportion  of  Spirits  to  General  Goods,  18  30  percent. 


The  estimates  for  freight  and  charges  are  based  upon  twenty 
otseeu  tyeshtpments^of  genera!  cargo,  excluding  Spirits  and  Specie, 

dock  du  d^  r  Reria'  ThCy  "1Clude  freigllt'  raarine  in^rance, 

dues  and  ratlway  carnage  in  England,  and  buying  commission. 
Some  slight  variation  may  be  noted  in  the  figures  given  here  and 
lose  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Report.  This  is  probably  due  to 

afetThe'rellt  S  ^  ““  StatiSti°S’  but  does  "<*  P-ctically 

The  same  point  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  imports  into  Southern 
Nigeria,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables  : _ 


IMPORTS.  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 

January  to  July  and  September ,  1 900. 


Total, 

excluding  Specie. 

Spirits. 

Gallons. 

Value  of 

January  . 

February...  . 

March  . 

April  . 

May 

June  . 

Jf'y  ■■■ 

September  . 

£ 

66,220 

63,111 

65,335 

59.414 

83,620 
87,261 
121,246 
98,827  1 

52,248 

34,286 

65,187 
113,762 
221,891 
105,516 
212,360 
171,876  • 

£ 

4,620 

2,428 

5,519 

8,756 

18,174 

7,535 

16,610 

17,864 

£645,034 

977,126 

— 

£81,506 
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Spirits — First  cost  . 

Duty,  977,126  gallons  at  3s . 

Freight  and  charges  at  4d.  per  gallon 


£81,506  o  o 
146,568  18  o 
16,285  8  8 


Cost  abroad 


£244,360  6  S 


General  Goods— First  cost,  excluding 

Specie  and  Spirits . 

Duty,  say  10  per  cent....  . 

Freight,  say  14^  per  cent . 


£563,528 

56,352 

81,710 


Cost  abroad  ...  -  -  £701,59° 

General  Goods  £701,590  Cost  abroad 

Spirits  ...  .  244,360  „  „ 

Total .  £945,950  For  8  months. 

Proportion  of  Spirits  to  other  goods 

On  the  value  in  Europe  .  I2'°3  percent. 

„  Abroad  .  25-83  „  „ 


Figures  are  further  given  showing,  that  although  with  the  increase 
of  duty,  the  amount  of  spirits  imported  has  fallen  off,  general  imports 
have  steadily  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  no  falling 
oft'  in  revenue,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  following  interesting 
statistics  seem  to  prove  that  an  extra  shilling  per  gallon  duty,  whilst 
leading  to  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  spirits  sold,  if  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  previous  estimates,  would  yet  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue, 
and  it  is  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  that  this  would  permit  of  the 
abolition  of  ad  valorem  duties,  the  estimated  revenue  for  1901  from 
those  duties  being  £>5, 518.  Whether  this  would  be  altogether 
desirable,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  say,  but  we  do  most  earnestly 
desire  that  an  increase  in  duty  may  be  carried  into  effect. 


LAGOS. 


AVERAGE  IMPORT  OF  SPIRITS. 


For  2  years,  1894-1895-Average  ...  1,695,3 

3  years,  1896-1898— Average  ...  1,282,792 

Showing  a  decline  of  24  per  cent. 

For  3  years,  1896-1898— Average  ...  1,282,792 

„  2  years,  1899-1900— Average  ...  980,814 

Showing  a  decline  of  23  per  cent 


Duty  per  Gallon. 
IS. 

is.  and  2s. 


is.  and  2s. 
2s.  and  3s. 


M 


Gallon!;. 

980,814 


Average  for  1899-1900 


Deduct  15  percent,  for  probable  falling 
off  in  imports  if  the  duty  is  raised 
another  shilling  per  gallon . 


147.121 


833.693 


833.693  gallons  at  4s.  duty . 

Estimated  revenue  from  Spirits  in  1901,  at  3s. 


per  gallon 


...  =  £166,738 


Surplus 


134,788 

£31,950 


SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 


I  he  Rev.  J.  Spencer,  a  Native  clergyman,  attended  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  meeting  on  October  9th,  1901,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  that  his  work  lay  on  the  Lower  Niger,  close  by 
the  boundary  line  of  the  zone  of  prohibition,  that  Asaba,  a  town  on  the 
west  bank  and  to  the  north  of  Onitsha  was  within  the  zone,  while 
Onitsha,  on  the  east  bank  was  without  the  zone.  The  natives  of  Asaba 
visited  the  market  at  Onitsha  with  their  produce,  and  there  purchased 
spirits,  which  were  taken  from  them  as  they  crossed  the  prohibition 
boundary  line  on  their  return  home.  The  natives  regarded  it  as  being 
unjust  that  that  which  they  did  not  steal,  but  purchased  fairly  from  the 
white  man,  in  one  town,  should  be  taken  from  them  by  the  white  man 
in  another  town.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Sir 
Ralph  Moor,  the  Governor  of  the  District,  and  to  enquire  in  what 
manner  the  situation  might  be  relieved,  whilst  maintaining  the  present 
prohibitory  regulations. 

In  reply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary's  letter  the  following  communication 
was  received : — 


Sir, 


Government  House, 

Old  Calabar. 

17  th  December,  1901. 


Replying  to  your  letter  or  the  22nd  October  last,  1  bee  to  noint 
:  information  of  vour  Commits  tha,  V 
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(a)  Certain  areas  in  Southern  Nigeria  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
River  Niger  and  the  River  Anambara,  are  legally  declared  to  be  known  as 
*'  inland  regions." 

(b)  The  sale  and  bai  ter  of  imported  spirituous  liquors  within  the  inland 
regions  are  strictly  prohibited. 

(c)  No  spirituous  liquors  may  be  imported  by  water  into  the  inland 
regions  except  under  special  circumstances  legally  provided  for  (snch  pro¬ 
vision  being  for  Europeans  and  travellers). 

2.  I  have  carefully  considered  the  suggestion  of  your  Committee  that 
merchants  selling  to  natives  who  are  inhabitants  of  the  inland  regions  should 
be  prohibited  by  law,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  course  could  not 
possibly  have  any  practical  results,  and  I  think  on  consideration  your  Com¬ 
mittee  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  hardly  be  reasonable,  where  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  spirits,  to  require  merchants  to  make  any 
distinction  whatever  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  sell. 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant. 

(Signed)  R.  MOOR, 

High  Commissioner. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 


Further  correspondence  on  this  subject  is  proceeding. 


THE  GAMBIA  AND  SIERRA  LEONE. 


Report  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay : — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  March  19th,  1902,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Findlay,  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
who  most  kindly  undertook  on  recently  visiting  the  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  to  make  observations  and  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  submitted  a  valuable  series  of  statistical  tables  which 
he  had  prepared  from  the  Blue  Books  of  both  the  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  Mr.  Findlay  said  that  his  chief  conclusions  from  these 
figures  were  that  in  both  Colonies  the  ratio  of  alcohol  to  general 
imports  has  been  declining,  and  that  the  ratio  of  duty  to  value  of 
alcoholic  imports  has  greatly  increased. 

The  liquor  is  chiefly  used  for  barter,  though  coins  are  gradually 
being  introduced.  On  the  railway  in  Sierra  Leone  the  highest  charge 
is  made  on  the  carriage  of  liquor,  yet  the  cost  of  carriage  is  many 
times  less  than  by  the  old  system. 

The  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Finlay  from  the  Colonial  Blue  Books 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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INDIA. 

]he  Committee  not  wishing  to  ignore  their  responsibility  in  regard 
to  India,  and  recognising  the  invaluable  Indian  Temperance  Crusade 

°nr  y  „Angl°'Indian  TemPerance  Association,  communicated 
1th  Mr.  Caine,  M.P.,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  Committee 
might  co-operate  with  this  Association  in  promoting  the  more  distinctly 
egisahve  aspect  of  the  question,  with  the  result  Mr.  Caine  and 
Mr.  Grubb  (Secretary),  were  elected  to  the  Committee  as  representing 
he  Anglo-Indian  Temperance  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  acquaint  the  Committee  with  any  opportunity  for  takin" 
action.  1  ° 


NEW  ZEALAND 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  having  been  drawn  to  the  alleged 
insufficiency  of  the  laws  affecting  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Maoris,  the 
Secretary  applied  to  the  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  and  by  the 
courtesy  of  tins  gentleman,  received,  in  reply,  copies  of  the  various 
regulations  in  force.  From  these  documents  it  appeared  that  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  are  limited.  According  to  a 
regulation  of  1S78  m  districts  were  the  natives  outnumber  the  Lutes 
by  two  to  one,  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  natives  may  petition  the 
Government  to  have  the  district  proclaimed  a  prohibition  “Locality” 
so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned.  By  a  regulation  of  ,S9S  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  supply  intoxicants  to  an  intoxicated  male  aboriginal  native  or 
to  any  “female  aboriginal  native  whomsoever.”  The  Committee 
agreed  to  further  prosecute  enquiries  on  this  subject,  and  the  Hon 
Secretary  is  in  communication  with  various  influential  persons  in  the 
Colony,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  evidence  as  to  such  regulations 
and  as  to  the  result  of  their  operation. 


MOROCCO. 

The  question  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Morocco  having  been  again 
orought  before  the  Committee,  the  Honorary  Secretary  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  various  correspondents  on  the  subject,  for 
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warding  evidence  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee,  to  Sir 
Arthur  Nicholson,  the  British  Minister  at  Morocco,  this  gentleman 
promising  to  institute  enquiries. 


CHILI. 


The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  and 
the  Mapuche  Indians  : — 


"  I  am  sending  with  this  a  specimen  of  the  poisonous  grain  used  in 
making  liquor,  it  is  called  by  the  Chilians  ‘  Vallico.’  I  do  not  know  what  the 
English  name  is  or  if  it  has  an  English  name.  The  people  here  who  make 
drink  with  this  grain  know  it  is  poisonous,  and  yet  they  make  it.  It  is  very 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  liquor,  and  has  the  effect  of  turning  those  who 
take  much  of  it  almost  mad. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  almost  all  the  breweries  are  owned  by  Germans,  and 
it  is  in  those  breweries  this  poisonous  drink  is  manufactured. 

"The  only  drink  the  Mapuches  make  is  cider,  which,  of  course,  is 
intoxicating  when  fermented.  They  used  to  make  an  intoxicating  drink  from 
Indian  com,  but  I  believe  they  do  not  do  so  now. 

"  The  Chilians  sell  drink  to  the  Indians — ‘  Aquardiente,’  Jamaica  rum 
and  wine.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  much  easier  to  intoxicate  the  Mapuchfes 
than  the  Chilians.  I  have  been  told  so  by  people  who  have  sold  drink. 
Just  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Class,  when  going  from  Ouepe  to  Temuco,  met  a 
group  of  Mapuches  coming  along  slowly  on  horseback ;  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  them  and  found  to  his  horror  that  they  were  holding  a  dead  man  on  his 
horse — he  had  been  drinking  in  Temuco  and  died  there.  He  was  brother  of 
a  Cacique  who  lives  near  Quepe.  This  kind  of  thing  happens  quite  often, 
even  here  in  Cholcho),  it  has  happened  more  than  once  since  I  came. 

“  We  have  a  temperance  meeting  here  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every 
month  ;  there  are  77  members  enrolled,  amongst  them  quite  a  number  of 
our  Mapuche  boys." 


While  the  question  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  with  the  Mapuchd  Indians 
presents  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intervention,  the  Committee 
are  seeking  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  procedure,  and  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  some  action  that  may  lead  to  beneficial 
results. 
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INTERNATIONAL  WORK 


UNITED  STATES 

AND  THE 

NEW  HEBRIDES. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that  in  view  of  the  following  resolution 
framed  by  Mr.  Lodge,  which  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  January  4th,  r9oi,  he  thought  it  time  to  communicate  with  the 
Committee’s  United  States  Correspondents  on  the  subject  of  the  Liquor 
1  raffic  in  the  New  Hebrides. 


g“»boriginal  lribes  and  ®i.iK^^rtSE^| 

A  letter  was  received  on  December  nth,  1901,  from  Mr 
Speer  of  New  York,  stating  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Murray,  Attorney  and 
Council  at-Law,  had  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Committee,  that  the  Committee  was  being  re-organised,  and  that  it  was 
hoped  to  secure  some  prominent  man  for  the  office  of  President.  Mr. 
Speer  reported  that  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  New  Hebrides  Bill  passed  at  the  ensuing  session. 

On  January  22nd,  r9o2,  the  United  States  Committee  reported 
that  the  Hon.  John  Foster  had  consented  to  be  their  President.  Mr. 
Foster  has  held  the  office  of  United  States  Minister  at  variouE 
European  Courts,  including  St.  Petersburg,  was  Secretary  of  State 
during  President  Harrison's  administration,  and  adviser  to  the  United 
WaT  GoVernment  jn  the  negotiations  which  closed  the  China-Japan 


Extremely  satisfactory  letters  were  received  on  February  26th 
’9°2'  from  the  Hon.  John  Foster,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Murray  H011’ 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Committee.  They  reported  that  the  Bill 
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which  was  before  the  Congress  last  year,  and  which  was  defeated, 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  8th.  A  hearing  was  had  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Mr.  Foster  appeared,  the  result  was 
that  the  Bill  was  favourably  reported.  This,  in  all  probability  ensures 
its  passage. 

TEXT  OF  THE  BILL. 

A  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  of  firearms,  opium,  and  intoxicating  liquors 
in  certain  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  ;  That  any  person  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  who  shall  give,  sell,  or  otherwise 
supply  any  arms,  ammunition,  explosive  substance,  intoxicating  liquor,  or 
opium  to  any  aboriginal  native  of  any  of  the  Pacific  islands  lying  within 
the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  fortieth  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian  of  longitude  west  and 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  not 
being  in  the  possession  or  under  the  protection  of  any  civilised  power,  shall 
be  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  both.  And  in  addition 
to  such  punishment  all  articles  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  in  respect  to 
which  an  offence  has  been  committed  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
offender  may  be  declared  forfeited. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that  such  opium,  wine  or 
spirits  have  been  given  bona  fide  for  medical  purposes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Court  to  dismiss  the  charge. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  offences  against  this  Act  committed  on  any  of  the  said 
islands,  or  on  the  waters,  rocks,  or  quays  adjacent  thereto,  shall  be  deemed 
committed  on  the  high  seas  on  board  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  accordingly. 

Mr.  Murray  further  stated  in  his  letter  that — 

“  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  John  Hay,  has  also  given  us  encourage¬ 
ment  by  stating  thatg  he  would  initiate  overtures  with  the  Powers  having 
influence  on  commerce  in  the  Western  Pacific,  or  any  other  uncivilised 
quarters  where  the  salutary  principle  of  liquor  restriction  could  be 
practically  applied  through  a  conventional  agreement  between  the  different 
nations,  looking  towards  the  formation  of  treaties  in  accordance  with  our 
Senate  resolution  of  January  4th,  1901,  with  which  I  presume  you  are 
familiar." 


RUSSIA. 

The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  Dr.  Nachimoff, 
of  Moscow,  has  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee,  and  has  suggested  the  name  of  an  editor  of  a  temperance 
paper  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a  colleague. 


D  2 
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T,hj  ^°'™mtee  have  forwarded  an  invitation  to  the  gentleman 
sugg,es  ed  by  Dr.  Nachimgff,  to  become  a  member  of  the  International 
Committee  thus,  it  is  hoped,  extending  the  usefulness  and  influence  of 


GERMANY 

A  letter  was  received  from  Pastor  Muller,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
German  Committee,  enquiring  whether  the  railway  rates  for  liquor  were 
fixed  and  whether  the  zone  of  prohibition  had  been  defined  in  the 
"  f.frlCan  Colon,es-  Information  on  these  points  would  assist  him 
in  making  out  a  case  for  presentation  to  the  German  Government 
with  reference  to  the  German  West  African  Colonies 


OBITUARY. 

THE  HON.  CONRAD  A.  DILLON. 

The  death  of  the  Hon.  Conrad  A.  Dillon,  having  been  reported  to 
the  Committee  on  November  13th,  1901,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Thai  this  Committee  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  nn 
WV!  ‘one  of  'of  r  este.emecl  colleague  the  H0P„.  cfmid Dilbn 
the  original  members  of  this  Committee  and  served  on  its 
Ent.lt  7tP  t0  thC  tlm  c  °P  llls  death-  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society.  Mr.  Dillon ‘was  most  generous  in  his 
J™  a"d  tendered  va|nable  assistance  to  the  Committee8 It  conference  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  many  other  wavs  while  his  pi-pti-  1 

ComS  CnHdeared  h‘T  t0  th0Se  withlMe  ^  ^n 

to  Mrc'^TYii here  jec°rds  lts  sense  of  loss  and  desires  respectlully  to  tender 
their^ereavement.*'1”6  memb8rs  "  family,  its  sympathy  wlCSt 

SIR  SIDNEY  SHIPPARD,  K.C.M.G. 

r.  "  1\femb,ers  of  tlle  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United 

G  Ts  iTprart'’ K  C  M  r  lthTISUCh  reS,r,et.the  "ews  of  th2 death  of  Sir  Sidney 
cr.  A;  smppard,  K.C.M.G.  They  recall  the  important  services  rendered  hv 

tw  ‘  S  X  ffifnca'  ln  c0nnect'0n  with  the  protection  of  the  Natives  from 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  especially  when  acting  as  Administrator  in  Bechuamhnd 
and  his  powerful  advocacy  of  the  same  cause  in  this  country,  whffiK  th l 
Syf  .  Coo"!al  Institute,  or  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Native  Races  and 
the  Liquor  laffic  United  Committee  at  Grosvenor  House,  in  May  1899 

rect  th?t  acoPy“f  this  resolution  be  conveyed  to 
Lady  Shippard  with  an  expression  of  their  sympathy.”  y 
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FINANCE. 


The  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record,  that  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  their  income  (,£320.  2s.  od.),  they  are  able  to  show  at 
the  end  of  their  financial  year  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  including 
outstanding  liabilities. 

The  Committee  have  not  been  idle  during  the  year,  as  the  Report 
will  show,  and  it  must  therefore  be  obvious  that  this  result  has  been 
achieved  by  the  most  sparing  economy.  It  is  probable  that  heavier 
expenses  will  of  necessity  be  involved  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
Committee  again  ask  for  the  practical  sympathy  and  support  of  their 
friends,  that  they  may  prosecute  their  objects  with  increased  energy, 
undeterred  by  a  hampering  fear  of  lack  of  funds. 

Certain  subscribers  have  fallen  out  during  the  year,  and  the 
Committee  are  grateful  to  be  able  to  record  the  names  of  new  friends 
who  have  taken  their  places ;  in  particular  they  would  express  their 
indebtedness  to  their  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
for  his  generous  subscription  of  ^50  a  year. 

They  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  sympathisers  with  their  objects 
during  the  forthcoming  year. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodger,  139,  Palace 
Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W.,  and  should  be  crossed  “  Barclay  &  Co., 
West  Branch.” 

A  Subscription  form  and  Bank  Order  form  will  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Report. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  change  of  name  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  from  Harford-Battersby  to  Harford.  Dr.  Harford  has  taken 
this  step  simultaneously  with  his  three  brothers,  and  in  giving  up  the 
name  of  Battersby,  they  are  parting  with  a  name  which  was  only  taken 
by  their  grandfather,  and  reverting  to  the  original  family  name  of 
Harford. 


fr. 


mmc  Katca  ana  n> c  Humor  grattt  a„to#  Commuter. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1902. 


m  _  ,  Reobipts. 

lo  Balance  at  Bankers,  31st  March,  1901 
,,  Cash  in  hand 

„  Subscriptions,  as  per  Schedule . 

»  Donations,  Collections,  &c. 


«r. 


£  s.  d. 

44  6  1 
3  0  7 


226  16 
119  17 


346  13  3 


d  Payments. 

By  Rent  and  Water  Rate,  one  year  to 
Christmas,  1901 

•  •  Office  Cleaning,  Fuel  and  Repairs  !" 

.  Salaries  and  Clerical  Assistance 
Meeting  and  Deputations!  Expenses  ... 

.  Postage,  Telegrams,  &c. 

-  Stationery,  Publications,  &c.  ... 

”  Miscellaneous  Disbursements  ... 

Printing . 

'•  Balance  at  Bank,  31st  March,  1902 

•  ■  Cash  in  hand 


154  13 
21  16 

7  17 
5  13 
3  10 


90  6 
3  11 


£  s.  d. 

0 

[) 

56  13  O 

5 

3 

-  176  9  6 

1 

) 

17  0  10 
49  19  6 

300  2  10 

93  17  1 
£393  19  11 


Liabilities. 

Rent,  one  quarter,  to  Lady  Day,  1902 
Secretary’s  Salary  ... 


£  s.  d. 
II  15  9 
37  10  0 

£49  5  9 


I  have  cammed  the  aboye  Accent  with  the  Boohs  and  Vonchers,  and  find  the  same  correct 
PERCY  E.  METZNER, 

22nd  April,  1902.  Chartered  Accountant, 

61  &  62,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
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J&ubecinpttoua  anb  donations 


Received  during  the  Year  ending  31st  March,  1902. 


Acworth,  Rev.  C.  G.  ... 

Anderson,  Andrew,  Esq.  .  . 

Anonymous  (May  14th,  1901)  . 

Arbuthnot.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Herbert  II.  . 

Armitage,  G.  F.,  Esq .  . 

Bacon,  William,  Esq . 

Baines,  Miss  .  . 

Baines,  Percy,  Esq . 

Baynes,  Carleton,  Esq .  . 

Baxter,  Stanley  W.,  Esq . 

Beddow,  Josiah,  Esq.  ...  ...  . 

Bevan,  Frank  A.,  Esq. .  . 

Biggs,  Mrs . 

Bishop,  Mrs . 

Bolland,  Colonel,  R.E . 

Bonwick,  James,  Esq . 

Briggs,  Rev.  J.  E . 

Bullen,  Rev.  Ashington  R.  . . 

Buxton,  A.  F.,  Esq . 

Buxton,  T.  F.,  Esq . 

Cadbury,  George,  Esq....  . 

Caine,  W.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of  . 

Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick . 

Chapman.  C.  W.,  Esq.,  M.D.  ... 

Cold  well,  Miss  Marsh . 

Coop,  J.,  Esq . 

Cory,  J.,  Esq . 

Crofton,  Mrs. 

Cundy,  Captain . . 

Cost,  It.  N.,  Esq.,  LL.D . 

Darrock,  Miss . .  . 

Davis,  Rev.  G.  F.  L .  . 

Deane,  Rev.  F.  H. 

De  Tatham,  Surgeon-Major,  M.D . 

Dodsworth,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart.  . 

Duckering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Dundas,  Major  Thomas  ...  . 

Edgcome,  General,  R.  E . 

Edgcome,  per  General  R.  E.  : — 

Miss  Blenkinsop  . 

Miss  Charrington  .  ,  ■" 

Englefield  Green  Branch  of  the  Church  ot  England 

Temperance  Society . 

Epps,  Miss  .  . 

Fergusson,  Colonel  . 

Fife,  Duke  of,  K.T .  . 

Finlay,  Mrs . 

Fitzgerald,  W.  W.  A.,  Esq . 


Subscriptions.  Donations. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

110 
2  2  0 

0  10  0 

2  2  0 

1  0  0 
0  10  6 

0  6  0 
0  5  0 
110 
0  2  6 
2  2  0 

6  0  0 

0  10  0 

050  0  15  0 

0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  6  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 
8  3  0 
6  6  0 
1  0  0 

10  0  0 
2  0  0 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  10  0 
5  0  0 

10  0 
5  0  0 

1  1  0 
0  6  0 

0  5  0 
1  1  0 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 
2  0  0 

0  10  0 
3  0  0 


1  1  0 
0  10  6 
5  0  0 
10  0 


Carried  forward  £58  14  6  21  12  6 
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“  F.  P.” . 

From  Readers  of  “  The  Christian. 

Scott . 

“  From  Scotland  ”  . 

Gahan,  F.,  Esq. 

Gale,  Miss  J.  P.  . 

Gardiner,  Mrs . 

Gamble,  E.  T.,  Esq . 

Gell,  Bishop  . 

Gladstone,  Dr.,  F.R.S . 

Grosvenor  House  Collection  ... 

Gurney,  Henry,  Esq . 

Gurney,  H.  E.,  Esq,  . 

Hailes,  W.  T.,  Esq . 

Harford-Battersby.  per  Mrs.,  N.  B. 

and  Liquor  Traffic  Department 
Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Hayter,  W.  G.,  Esq . 

Head,  Albert  A.,  Esq . 

Herschell,  Sir  William,  Bart  ... 
Hills,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  D.L. 

Hind-Smith,  Mrs . 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  Esq . 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Inglis,  John,  Esq. 

Jnsull,  Samuel,  Esq . 

Jackson,  Grant,  Esq . 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.  E . 

Johns,  Mrs. 

Joynson-Hicks,  W.,  Esq. 

Kelly,  Rev.  Davenport . 

Kennedy,  J.  M.,  Esq.  .. 

Kinnaird,  Lord . 

Kinnaird,  Hon.  Louisa . 

Kirby,  Miss  C.  E. 

Knight,  Mrs.  J.  M . 

Lambert,  E.  W.,  Esq . 

Lamplough,  E.  S.,  Esq. 

Lansdell,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  ... 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart. 
Lingford,  Joseph,  Esq.... 

Linnecar,  Rev.  G.  W . 

Livesey,  George,  Esq . 

Maclnnes,  Miles,  Esq . 

Master,  J.  H.t  Esq . 

Maxwell,  James,  L.  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mayer,  Rev.  F.  B . 

Miller,  Stuart,  Esq . 

Millington,  Miss 
Moon,  E.  R„  P.,  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 
Moore,  Joseph,  Esq. 

Morton,  H.  C.,  Esq.,  ... 

Morgan,  S.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Brought  forward 


>er  Messrs.  Morgan 


Subscriptions. 
£  s.  d. 
68  14  6 


0  5  0 
0  5  0 
2  2  0 

110 
2  2  0 
0  6  0 


1  1 
1  0 

1  0 

2  0 
2  2 

0  10  0 
2  2  0 
1  0 


0 

1  1 
0  6 
0  15 


0  5 
0  10 
1  1 
0  6 
2  2 
0  10 


0  10  0 
2  2  0 
5  0  0 

2  2  0 


10  0 
1  0  0 
0  2  6 
10  0  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 
21  12  C 
3  0  0 

0  10  0 
10  0 

0  2  6 

0  5  0 

1  1  0 
20  10  3 


1  0  0 


1  1  0 


1  0  0 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 


1  0  0 
10  0 

5  5  0 


Carried  forward  £107  11  0  60  9  3 
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Subscriptions.  Donations. 


Brought  forward 

Hunt,  G.  W.,  Esq . 

Murray,  Rev.  J.O.F . 

Nachimoff,  Dr.  S.  .  . 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  Esq.  . 

Nicholas,  G.  A.  Esq.  ... 

Norman,  Captain  F.  M.,  R.N .  ...  ...  .,. 

Overtoun,  Lord ... 

Paynter,  Rev.  F.  . 

Peckover,  Miss  P.  H . 

Pedley,  J.,  Esq . 

Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  . 

Penney,  R.  H.,  Esq .  . 

Penny,  Thomas,  Esq . 

Percival,  Spencer  A.,  Esq. 

Phillips,  Lionel,  Esq . 

Portal,  Sir  Wyndham  S.,  Bart.  . 

Potter,  Rev.  Beresford . 

Pullar,  Sir  Robert  .  ••• 

Ransom,  Alfred,  Esq.  ...  . 

Rice,  W.  H.,  Esq.  .  . 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq . 

Rochester,  Bishop  of .  . 

Ross,  J.,  Esq . 

Ruudall,  J.  W.,  Esq . 

Russell,  Thomas,  Esq . 

Sanders,  Miss . 

Sankey,  Rev.  E.  T . 

Savage,  John  J.,  Esq.  ... 

Sawyer,  Miss  .  . 

Sheldon,  Dr.  . . 

Shelford,  F.,  Esq.  . 

Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Societies : — 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  Grand  Lodge 

of  England  ...  . 

London  Missionary  Society  . 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel . 

United  Kingdom  Alliance 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Society  . 

Spence,  Colonel .  . 

Stevenson,  James,  Esq... 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.  Me  Taggart,  Bart.,  M.P . 

Sutton,  The  Misses  . 

Taylor  Brothers,  Messrs.  . 

Terrell,  Mrs . 

Thornley,  Rev.  John  ... 

Todd,  J.  M.  R.,  Esq . 

Tonge,  Rev.  George  .  . 

Tonch,  General . 

Tozer,  Oswald  W.,  Esq.  . 

Turnbull,  William,  Esq.  . 

Twining,  Miss  Louisa . 

“  Two  Friends  ”  . 

Carried  forward 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

107  11  0  60  9  3 

1  1  0 

l  1  0 

0  10  0 

1  l  0 


0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 
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0 

1 

i 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 
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0 

10 

6 

1 

i 
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10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 
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0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

S 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

£165 

4 

6 

no 

14 

9 
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Brought  forward 

Varwell,  Mrs.  ... 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  H . 

Walker,  Thomas,  Esq.... 

Wandesforde,  R.  H.  P.,  Esq.,  D.L.  ... 

Warburton,  Samuel,  Esq. 

Warren,  General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E. 

Westminster,  Duke  of . 

Wetherhed,  George,  Esq . 

Wigham,  M.  T.,  Esq.  (1900-1 ) 

Wigram,  Mrs.  Francis ... 

Wigram,  Rev.  M.  E. 

Williams,  Colonel,  M.P. 

Wilson,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
Wingfield-Digby,  J.  K.  D.,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Wood,  the  late  Henry,  Esq.  ... 

Wood,  Miss  . 

Wood,  Peter  F.,  E6q . 

Wynter,  Andrew  Ellis,  Esq.  ... 


Subscriptions. 

£  s.  d. 
165  4  6 
0  2  6 

1  1  0 

0  10  6 

50  0  0 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 

2  2  0 
2  0  0 

1  1  0 
1  1  0 
2  2  0 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 
110  14  9 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  1  0 

1  0  0 


2  2  0 


£226  15  6  119  17  9 


APPENDIX. 


LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  STATISTICS. 


SIERRA  LEONE  AND  GAMBIA. 


Extracted  from  the  Blue  Books  for  1890,  1895  and  1900. 


Table  I — Imports  of  Alcoholic  Liquors.  , 

Table  II. — Percentages  of  Gin  and  Rum  imported  from  various 
countries. 

Table  III. — Alcoholic  Imports  :  Value  and  Duty. 

Table  IV — Alcoholic  Liquors :  Rates  of  Duty. 

Table  V.— Sates  of  Yearly  Licenses  to  sell  Alcoholic  Liquors. 
Table  VI.— Revenue  from  Sale  of  Licenses. 


TABLE  I.— IMPORTS  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 
A. — Gin  and  Rum. 


Gallons  Imported  in 

Estimated  population 
of  Colony  and  Protec¬ 
torate  (1901  census). 

1890. 

1898. 

1900. 

Gallons  per 
head  of 
population, 

Gin. 

Rum. 

Total. 

Gin. 

Rum. 

Total. 

Gin. 

Rum. 

Total. 

Sierra  Leone 

2,000,000 
(Colony  76,655) 

58,800 

267,883 

326,683 

60,879 

120,855 

181,734 

123,398 

141,192 

264,590 

13 

Gambia 

90,404 

(Colony  13,456) 

4.813 

35,052 

39.865 

3,823 

18,267 

22,090 

4,858 

13,083 

17,941 

•18 

B  —Ollier 

Alcoholic 

Liquors. 

Gallons  Imported  in 

1890. 

1898. 

1900. 

Gallons  per 
head  of 
population 
of  Colony, 

Malt 

and^Vines. 

excluding 
Gin  and  Rum 

Total. 

Malt 

and  ^Vines. 

excluding 
Gin  and  Rum 

Total. 

Malt 

and  Wines. 

excluding 
Gin  and  Rum 

Total. 

Sierra  Leone 

24,652 

25,063 

49,715 

30,592 

34,549 

65,141 

42,457 

33,863 

76,320 

I 

Gambia  ... 

20,951 

3,469 

24,420 

17,408 

2,585 

19,993 

17,353 

3,729 

21,082 

r6 

TABLE  IV.— ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS:  RATES  OF  DUTY. 


Sibrra  Leons. 

Gambia. 

Kind  of  Liquor. 

■ - 

adjoining  Gambia. 

Ar 

nount  of  Duty. 

Per — 

Amount  of  Duty. 

Amount 

I 

Remark*. 

_ 

1890. 

189s. 

1900. 

1890. 

189s. 

tgoo 

Per— 

of 

Duty 
1900  f 

Per— 

Malt  Liquor . 

6  d. 

(id. 

6  d. 

Gallon  or 
dozen  pints 

9  d. 

9  d. 

IX. 

Imp.  Gall. 

lx.  2d. 

Imp.  Gall. 

*  Rum  ix.  g d.t  Gin  2x. 

Spirits,  unsweetened 

2s. 

3J- 

3s- 

Proof  gallon 

is.  gd.-2s  * 

is.  gd.-2s .* 

3'- 

Proof  ,, 

Is.  lod. 

t  The  figures  in  this 

Spirits,  sweetened  ... 

column  are  the  equiv- 

\  2S 

V- 

2S. 

2S. 

2s. 

Imp.  „ 

2s.  3d. 

alents  of  a  12$  ad 
valorem  duty  and 

Brandy  . 

p.  ,{ 

3'- 

3'- 

3s- 

»  » 

2S.  I  id. 

special  liquor  duty; 
they  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  present 

Claret  . 

IS. 

is. 

ix. 

Principal  Officer  of 

”  ” 

ix. 

ix. 

IS. 

4 d. 

„ 

Customs,  Bathurst. 

Other  wines . 

is.  6 d. 

is.  6d. 

ix.  6 

”  ” 

w. 

IX. 

2S. 

2s.  Id.  1 

| 

TABLE  V.-RATES  OF  YEARLY  LICENSES  FOR  SALE  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 


LICENSE  TO  SELL— 

Sierra  Leone. 

Gamuia. 

Freetown. 

Colony 

outside 

Freetown. 

Protectorate. 

Bathurst. 

Outside 

Bathurst. 

Beer  only . 

£ 

3 

£ 

2 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Wine  only  . 

3 

2 

Wine  and  Beer . 

5 

3 

Spirits,  Wholesale 

50 

20 

„  Retail 

50 

20 

„  Wholesale  and 
Retail  ... 

75 

30 

2* 

30 

10 

Any  Alcoholic  Liquor, 
Wholesale  . 

IO 

*  Introduced  since  1895.  Realised  .£1,229  in  1900.  All  other  rales  of  license  have  remained  unchanged 
since  1890. 


TABLE  VI.— REVENUE  FROM  SALE  OF  LICENSES. 


1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sierra  Leone  . 

3.040 

4,216 

5,334 

Gambia 

862 

584 

400 

' 

. 

ftntiue  Spaces  arth  tlje  fltqttcir  ®raffir 
llnitch  Committee. 


With  the  Compliments  of 

/^hscSlLo~--d^l!lr£f 

- =S  •  f  ' 

Secretary. 

139,  Palace  Chambers, 

Bridge  Street,  S.W. 


irir^.7^ — i 
MAY  31  1902 

Protection  of  Uncivilized  Races. 

[From  Senate  Documents,  No.  73,  56th  Congress,  No.  200,  57th  Congress.] 

INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES  NOW  IN  FORCE. 

Treaty  of  Seventeen  Nations,  1890,  for  Congo  Region :  Act.  XC. 

Being  justly  anxious  concerning  the  moral  and  material  consequences  to 
wnich  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  subjects  the  native  population,  the 
signatory  powers  have  agreed  [that]  in  the  districts  of  this  zone  where  it 
shall  be  ascertained  that  either  on  account  of  religious  belief  or  from  some 
other  causes,  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  does  not  exist  or  has  not  been  devel¬ 
oped,  the  powers  shall  prohibit  their  importation.  The  manufacture  of 
•distilled  liquors  shall  also  be  prohibited  there. 

Article  XCII  provides  for  a  progressively  increasing  tax  on  distilled 
liquors  for  six  years  in  all  parts  of  the  zone  to  which  the  above  prohibition 
does  not  apply,  as  an  experiment  on  which  to  determine  a  minimum  tax 
that  will  be  prohibitory  to  natives.  > 

The  list  of  nations  included  in  this  convention,  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  ratified  the  treaty,  is  as  follows  :  Germany,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Spain,  the  independent  States  of  the  Congo,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Persia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Zanzibar,  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  the  French  Republic,  United  States,  Portugal. 

The  testimony  of  missionaries  is  that  the  treaty  was  to  a  good  degree 
effective  in  the  Congo  region,  and  that  the  work  of  civilization  within 
the  “zone  de  prohibition,”  as  it  was  called  on  official  maps,  went  on  more 
rapidly  than  in  adjoining  territory  not  so  protected. 

Treaty  of  IS99,  ratified  by  United  Stales,  December  14,  1900. 

By  this  treaty,  in  which  the  same  nations  joined  (except  Zanzibar, 
which  had  been  absorbed,)  with  Russia  added,  the  tax  on  distilled  liquors 
in  the  entire  zone  described  in  Article  XC  of  the  treaty  of  1890  was  raised 
from  10  to  52  cents  a  gallon,  which,  by  experiment  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  of  1890,  had  been  determined  to  be  a  prohibitory  tax  for  the  native 
races.  As  the  portions  of  Africa  north  of  this  zone  are  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries,  whose  native  races  are  abstainers  from  all  intoxicants  by  the  require¬ 
ment  of  their  religion,  and  as  the  portions  south  of  this  zone  are  mostly 
protected,  so  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned,  by  the  new  British  policy  of 
prohibitory  liquor  selling  among  native  tribes  in  protection  of  trade,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  this  second  treaty  aims  to  complete  the  protection 
of  African  natives  against  distilled  liquors  without  restricting  its  use  by  the 
whites,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  pay  the  increased  price. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  POLICY. 


Declaration  of  British  Colonial  Secretary. 

When  the  extra  heavy  tax  was  imposed  on  foreign  spirits  imported 
into  West  Africa,  the  region  recently  purchased  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  the  traders  complained  that  these 
heavy  dues  interfered  with  the  trade.  The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  discourage  the  drink  traffic,  as  it  ultimately  destroyed  all  trade  by 
destroying  the  population. 


Prohibition  for  Sudan  Natives. 

Foreign  Office,  December  io,  1900. 

Sir:  Lord  Cromer  states  that  Lord  Kitchener,  when  governor-general  of  the  Sudan, 
instructed  the  moodirs  to  see  that  no  liquor  was  sold  to  natives,  but  that  no  written 
orders  under  the  ordinance  have  been  published.  License  holders  are  under  police 
supervision  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  prohibition  of  sale  to  natives.  The  question  does 
not  really  arise  in  practice,  as  the  liquors  imported  are  too  expensive  for  the  natives  to 
purchase.  Recently  the  importation  in  small  quantities  of  mastic,  a  cheaper  kind  of 
liquor,  has  been  sanctioned  under  the  express  condition  that  it  is  only  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  T.  H.  Sanderson. 

Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

Gradual  Prohibition  of  Opium  in  Burma. 

India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.  W.,  September  13,  1900. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  July  18,  1900,  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  which  has  been  forwarded  to  this  office,  I  am  directed  by  Lord  George  Hamil¬ 
ton  to  forward  an  extract  containing  a  description  of  the  rules  regarding  cultivation, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  opium  and  the  registration  system  applied  to  opium  consump¬ 
tion  in  Burma. 

Owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  opium  smuggling  in  the  province  some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  this  system  are  in  contemplation,  but  the  particulars  have  not  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  government  of  Burma. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Horace  Walpole. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Esq.,  Reform  Bureau ,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

(Extract  from  Rules,  SI.) 

The  system  of  registering  Burmans  was  introduced  in  the  beginning  of  1893.  It 
was  then  decided  to  extend  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  opium  (except  for  medicinal 
purposes)  by  Burmans,  which  had  always  been  enforced  in  Upper  Burma,  to  Lower 
Burma.  In  order  to  avoid  inflicting  hardship  on  Burmans  who  had  become  habitu¬ 
ated  to  the  use  of  the  drug,  notices  were  issued  in  March,  1893,  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  new  system  had  been  introduced  no  Burmans  except  such  as  had  registered  them¬ 
selves  would  be  permitted  to  possess  opium,  except  for  medicinal! purposes;  that  all  Bur¬ 
mans  of  25  years  and  upwards  who  desired  to  continue  the  nse  of  opium  must  register 
themselves;  and  that  Burmans  under  25  years  of  age  were  not  permitted  to  register 
themselves. 


DECLARATIONS  OF  PRESIDENTS  AND  EX-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  message  of  President  Grover  Cleveland,  December  4, 1803.) 

By  Article  XII  of  the  general  act  of  Brussels,  signed  July  2,  1890,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  restriction  of  certain  injurious 
commerce  in  the  independent  State  of  the  Kongo  and  in  the  adjacent  zone 
of  Central  Africa,  the  United  States  and  the  other  signatory  powers  agreed  to 
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adopt  the  appropriate  means  for  the  punishment  of  persons  selling  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  natives  and  for  the  confiscation  of  the  inhibited  ar¬ 
ticles.  It  being  the  plain  duty  of  this  government  to  aid  in  suppressing 
the  nefarious  traffic,  impairing  as  it  does  the  praiseworthy  and  civilizing  ef¬ 
forts  now  in  progress  in  that  region,  I  recommend  that  an  act  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and  intoxicants  to  natives  in  the  regulated 
zone  by  our  citizens. 


[Front  message  of  President  William  McKinley,  December  3, 1900.] 

We  have  been  urgently  solicited  by  Belgium  to  ratify  the  International 
Convention  of  June,  1899,  amendatory  of  the  previous  Convention  of  1890,  in 
relation  to  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade  in  Africa.  Compliance  was 
necessarily  withheld,  in  the  absence  of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereto.  The  principle  involved  has  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  in  the  revisionary  negotiations  advocated  more  drastic  meas¬ 
ures,  and  I  would  gladly  see  its  extension,  by  international  agreement, 
to  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  with  all  uncivilized  peoples,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

[Lelter  from  Ex-President  Harrison.] 

In  response  to  a  request  from  The  Reform  Bureau  for  the  support  of 
the  Lodge  resolution  declaring  for  additional  treaties  and  laws  to  protect 
uncivilized  races  against  intoxicants,  opium,  and  firearms,  and  the  Gillett 
New  Hebrides  bill,  which  provides  an  installment  of  such  protection  for  all 
Pacific  islands  not  under  the  government  of  any  civilized  power,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  has  been  received  from  ex-President  Harrison  : 

January  i,  1901. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  sign  petitions  or  appeals  to  members  of  Congress 
for  legislation.  I  have  expressed  myself  upon  the  subject  in  a  public  address  in  the 
paragraph  to  which  your  letter  refers.  It  does  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  world  ought  to  be  able  to  make  their  contact  with  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  earth 
beneficent  and  not  destructive,  and  I  give  to  your  efforts  to  secure  helpful  legislation 
my  warmest  sympathy.  Very  truly,  yours,  Benj.  Harrison. 

Rev.  Wiebur  F.  Crafts,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  public  utterance  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the  following  from  ex- 
President  Harrison’s  address  as  Honorary  President  of  the  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  which  met  in  New  York  last  spring  : 

“The  men  who,  like  Paul,  have  gone  to  heathen  lands  with  the  message,  '  We  seek 
not  yours  but  you,’  have  been  hindered  by  those  who  coming  after  have  reversed  the 
message.  Rum  and  other  corrupting  agencies  come  in  with  our  boasted  civilization, 
and  the  feeble  races  wither  before  the  hot  breath  of  the  white  man’s  vices. 

The  Reform  Bureau  also  presented  a  petition  in  support  of  Lodge 
resolution  and  Gillett  New  Hebrides  bill,  not  for  these  bills  specifically,  nor 
for  the  United  States  alone,  for  it  asks  all  the  governments  that  have  twice 
united,  in  treaties  of  1890  and  1899,  in  protecting  natives  of  Africa 
against  intoxicants,  to  take  further  action  separately  and  together  to  so 
protect  all  uncivilized  races,  as  recommended  by  the  President.  The  peti¬ 
tion  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  carried  by  a  deputation  to  all  the  prominent 
governments  of  the  world. 
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[From  message  of  Presideut  Theodore  Roosevelt,  December  2, 1901.] 

In  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  races  few  things  are  more  important  than 
to  preserve  them  from  the  terrific  physical  and  moral  degradation  resulting 
from  the  liquor  traffic.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to  save  our  own  Indian  tribes 
from  this  evil.  Whenever  by  international  agreement  this  same  end  can 
be  attained  as  regards  races  where  we  do  not  possess  exclusive  control, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  it  about. 


PROPOSED  UNIVERSAL  TREATY  INITIATED  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

[Senate  Resolution,  agreed  to  Jan.  4, 1901.] 

Mr.  Lodge  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  body  the  time  has  come  when  the  principle, 
twice  affirmed  in  international  treaties  for  Central  Africa,  that  native  races  should  be 
protected  against  the  destructive  traffic  in  intoxicants  should  be  extended  to  all  uncivil¬ 
ized  peoples  by  the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  making  of  such  treaties  as  will 
effectually  prohibit  the  sale  by  the  signatory  powers  to  aboriginal  tribes  and  uncivilized 
races  of  opium  and  intoxicating  beverages. 

Passed  January  4,  1901. 

Attest:  — Charles  G.  Bennett,  Secretary. 


Secretary  John  Hay ,  V  S.  State  Department ,  (in  letter  of  Dec.  //,  1901 , 
replying  to  Chairman  of  Native  Races  Deputation):  Your  suggestion  that  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  nations  concerned  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Senate , 
adopted  Jan.  4,  1901,  as  likely  to  have  influence  by  indicating  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  treaty  making  power ,  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive ,  has  my  cordial  acquiescence.  In  view  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  representations  to  the  other  powers  were  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  by  our  own ,  I  shall  initiate  renewed  overtures  in  the  proposed 
sense  by  communicating  the  Senate  Resolution  to  the  British  Government ,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  made  the  basis  of  concurrently  reopening  the  question 
with  the  powers  having  influence  on  commerce  in  the  Western  Pacific ,  or  in 
any  other  uncivilized  quarter  where  the  salutary  principle  of  liquor  restriction 
could  be  practically  applied  through  the  general  enactment  of  similar  laws  by 
the  several  countries  or  through  a  conventional  agreement  between  them. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  VOICE. 

Ou  Dec.  6,  1901,  461  petitions  from  36  States  were  presented  to  the 
State  Department,  all  in  substance  as  follows) :  Resolved ,  That  this  meeting 
earnestly  petitions  all  civilized  governments  for  laws  and  treaties  to  protect 
native  races  against  intoxicants  and  opium,  and  the  presiding  officer  is  hereby 
authorized  to  so  attest. 

Additional  petitions  are  coming  in,  and  philanthropic  citizens  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  write  Secretary  Hay  in  support  of  his  great  proposal,  previously 
quoted;  and  in  other  lands,  also,  statesmen  and  philanthropists  are  writing 
each  to  his  own  government,  urging  cooperation  with  this  greatest  of 
humane  movements. 
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ADJT.-GEN.  CORBIN'S  REPORT. 


11 1:  RECOMMENDS  THE  RESTORA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  CANTEEN. 


Says  Increase  of  nescrtlons  and  Trlnls  by 
Court-Martial  Is  Due  to  Its  Abolition 
— Early  Marriages  of  Younger  Ofltoers 
1  Should  lie  Discouraged — Every  Itegl- 
-  ment  Should  Have  Its  Marching  Song. 


Washington,  Nov.  7. — Major-Gen.  Cor-  i 
bin,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  in  his  ’ 
annual  report,  just  made  public  at.  the  War 
Department,  says  that  the  detail  staff 
system-  adopted  by  Congress,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Secretary  Root,  works 
to  th6  entire  satisfaction  ot  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  adds:  “The  more  a  scheme  for 
a  general  staff  is  studied  the  more  convinced 
I  become  that  it  offers  the  best  solution 
of  the  friction  with  which  you  [the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Wail  and  your  predecessors  have 
had  to  contend  for  many  years.” 

.  He  says  that  the  early  marriage  of  the 
younger  officers  of  the  army,  many  of  whom 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pay 
and  allowances  for  support,  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored  and  should  be  discouraged,  and 
adds: 

A  young  officer  should  have  but  one  alle¬ 
giance.  and  that  should  be  to  the  service. 
Those  without  private  means  must  necessarily 
divide  their  pay  between  the  demands  of 
their  office  ana  family.  The  pay  of  a  Second 
Lieutenant  is  8116.07  per  month,  u  sum  only 
sufficient  for  subsistence  und  equipment; 
in  fact,  it  requires  prudence  and  care  to  do 
so  properly,  and  particularly  Is  this  true  of 
officers  of  the  mounted  service,  who  must 
provide  mounts. 

Gen.  Corbin  recommends  that,  as  an 
inducement  to  officers  to  6ave  some  part 
of  their  salaries,  Congress  authorize  the 
paymasters  of  the  army  to  accept  the 
deposits  of  officers  and  pay  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  same,  which  system  is  now 
extended  to  the  enlisted  men,  but  not  to 
officers. 

He  says  that  the  increase  of  desertions 
nlid  of  trials  for  infractions  of  discipline 
is,  by  those  best  informed,  attributed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  former  privileges  of 
the  post  exchange,  and  recommends  the 
restoration  of  the  canteen.  He  remarks 
that,  the  instruction  of  soldiers  in  vocal 
music  would  be  a  stop  in  the  direction  of 
contentment  and  better  discipline.  He 


Every  regiment  should  have  its  marching 
song.  Frequent  practice  in  singing,  par¬ 
ticular!  v  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
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„ould  do  much  to  muko  our  men  satisfied 
to  remain  in  quarters  nnd  away  from  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  barrooms  that  exist 
in  too  great-  numbers  In  the  vicinity  of  all 
our  military  posts.  These  barrooms  are 
under  the  protection  of  license  laws  of  the 
several  States  and  are  beyond  the  control 
of  the  military  authority. 

Regarding  the  work  of  the  military 
aEtachfe  abroad.  Gen.  Corbin  says: 

While  the  number  of  military  attaches 
abroad  has  been  reduced,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  information  received 
from  that  source  have  continued  to  improve. 
This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  recip¬ 
rocal  relations  established  between  the  War 
Departments  of  the,  several  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  at  which  we  have  military  represen¬ 
tatives  and  our  own,  whereby  Information 
which  is  regarded  ns  confidential  or  secret  la 
freely  given  upon  officiaL  application  of  the 
military  attache  to  the  proppr  office. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  tho  recom¬ 
mendation  contained  in  several  preceding 
nnnunl  reports  for  increased  rank  and  pay  of 
our  military  attaches  abroad.  This  appears 
n  small  matter  here  at  home,  but  to  the  at¬ 
tache  abroad,  where  rank  and  precedence 
govern,  it  Is  a  matter  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance.  On  occasions  of  ceremony  our  nt- 
tn chi's  are  frequently  placed  In  most  em¬ 
barrassing  situations.  There  are  only  seven 
attaches  abroad  at  present,  nnd  the  slight 
additional  expense  will  be  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  in  the  net  results  obtained. 
I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
military  attaches  at  our  embassies  and  lega¬ 
tions  abroad  bo  given  the  rank,  pay  and 
allowances  of  Colonel  and  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
respectively.  The  suggestion  is  made  from 
various  sources  that  a  remedy  could  be  found 
in  the  detail  of  retired  officers  of  high  rank 
ns  military  attaches,  who,  while  so  serving, 
shall  receive  the  full  pay  nnd  allowances 
of  their  rank.: 

Gen.  Corbin  reviews  the  combined  army 
and  navy  manoeuvres  and  discusses  the 
lessons. to  be  drawn  therefrom.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  similar  exercises  be  conducted 
annually  and  made  to  embrace  each  year 
a  new  theatre  of  operations,  so  that  the 
benefit  may  be  shared  by  the  different 
garrisons  in  the  several  fields  of  defence. 

Some  system  should  be  devised,  he  says, 
by  which  the  artillery  defence  of  forts 
would  not  be  rendered  helpless  by  a  heavy 
fog.  He  adds: 

The  wireless  work,  ns  conducted  by  the 
Signal  Corps,  established  the  fact  thal  wireless 
telegraphy  is  an  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
fensive  operations  of  an  artillery  district, 
increasing,  by  many  miles  the  extreme  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  the  enemy's  epproaoh  can 
be  detected  and  his  ships  located,  thereby 
affording  to  the  artillery  commander  ample 
time  in  which  to  perfect  his  own  offensive 
operations.  » 

Gen.  Corbin  says  of  the  field  manoeuvres 
at  Fort  Riley: 


They  were  in  no  sense  manoeuvres  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  large  bodies  of  troops 
brought  together  in  Europe  for  that  purpose 
and  which  the  entirely  different  conditions 
existing  in  this  country  would  make  unde¬ 
sirable  to  simulate.  European  manoeuvres 
arc.  in  fact,  temporary  schools  of  Instruction 
for  General  officers  and  members  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  while  the  entire  scheme  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  at  Fort  Riley  simply  contemplated  in¬ 
struction  in  field  operations,  from  outpost 
and  patrol  duty  to  battle  manoeuvres  of  a 
division. 

When  Congress  shall  take  notion  on  the 
subject  of  acquisition  of  necessary  land  for 
the  establishment  of  large  camps  for  annual 
military  exercises  and  the  bill  for  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  militia  shall  have  become  a 
lav  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  enlarged  in¬ 
struction  acquired  yearly  ,-it  those  camps 


striu  tlon  acquired  yearly  it  those  camp: 
hv  both  the  Regular  army  and  the'  milltiu 
will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those 
two  branches  of  the  land  defensive  power  of 
•  lie  United  States. 
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more  beneficent  and  widespread.  To  the  latest  con¬ 
vention  belongs  always  a  unique  interest  as  the  lat¬ 
est — the  latest  action  and  utterance  of  a  body  of 
women  representing  Christian  motherhood,  and  voic¬ 
ing  the  sentiment  of  Christian  homes.  “  The  Na¬ 
tional  ”  is  a  potent  moulder  of  public  opinion  in 
every  line  of  thought  upon  which  it  sees  fit  to  de¬ 
clare  itself.  Its  influence  has  been  known  to  pene¬ 
trate  even  to  legislative  halls  and  to  sway  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  national  rulers  and  lawmakers. 

As  this  convention  has  been  at  the  home  of  the 
National  President,  L.  M.  N.  Stevens,  and  at  the 
center  of  the  prohibition  conflict,  Portland,  Maine, 
it  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  to  the  loyal  interest 
of  white  ribboners. 


VEST  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  PROHIBITION. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  compendium  of  facts 
bearing  upon  the  liquor  problem,  compiled  by  W.  H. 
Rintelman,  Wisconsin.  It  contains  many  tables, 
diagrams  and  figures  relating  to  the  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  phases  of  the  liquor  question.  Price,  15  cents. 


WHAT  THEY  MIGHT  DO. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  are  over 
27,000,000  church  members  in  the  United  States. 
What  could  not  be  done  if  this  great  force  could  be 
massed  and  brought  to  bear  against  the  drink  traffic  ? 
The  times  are  ripe  for  this  object. 


THE  McCUMBER  BILL. 

To  forbid  liquor  selling  in  Government  Buildings. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in  any  building 
owned  or  used  by  the  United  States  Government,  or 
in  the  grounds  appertaining  to  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  for 
each  separate  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 


Under  the  general  direction  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  city  of 
New  York  a  new  movement  for  a  world-wide  pledge¬ 
signing  crusade.  It  is  the  result  of  six  months  of 
planning,  study  and  preparation.  A  circular  state¬ 
ment  is  being  sent  to  the  churches  throughout  the 
country,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract: 

“  It  does  seem  to  this  committee  that  under  the 
dome  of  the  sky  God  is  now  striking  the  hour  for  His 
people  to  open  a  new  and  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  most  colossal  evil  that  curses  the  country.  No 
time  is  to  be  lost.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  the  name  of  God  they  plead  for  an  uprising  and 
union  of  the  religious  and  moral  forces  of  the  nation. 

To  the  Church  of  God  we  look  for  deliverance. 


While  it  is  the  Church’s  God  who  must  undertake 
the  work,  God  works  by  His  people,  and  the  people 
of  God  can,  if  aroused,  exterminate  the  evils. 

Most  significant  M'as  the  remark  made  by  the 
chairman  of  a  state  liquor  dealers’  association  in  an 
annual  address:  ‘The  Churches  can  down  us  any 
day  if  they  will,  and  they  know  it.’  This  declaration 
ought  to  have  rung  throughout  the  nation  like  a  blast 
from  Gabriel’s  trumpet,  summoning  God’s  militant 
hosts  to  an  immediate  united  life  and  death  struggle 
with  the  monster  tyrant.  .  .  . 

“  The  committee  calls  for  a  simultaneous  revival 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  English-speaking  world  on 
Sunday,  November  23d,  1902  (Temperance  Sunday), 
in  inaugurating  a  crusade  against  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  through  the  instrumentality  of  pledge¬ 
signing  by  old  and  young;  by  the  weak  because  they 
need  protection,  and  by  the  strong  who,  in  gratitude 
for  their  strength,  are  willing  to  be  helpful  to  their 
weaker  brethren. 

“  The  committee  will,  upon  request,  send  special 
information  and  blanks  for  pledge-signing,  with  as 
many  pledges  as  may  be  desired,  free. 

“  The  committee  especially  plead  with  ministers 
and  churches  and  friends  of  religion  that  they  at 
once  send  by  mail  to  the  undersigned  their  pledge  of 
co-operation  on  lines  indicated. 

“  James  B.  Dunn, 

“  Gen.  Sec.  National  Temperance  Society. 

“  Henry  B.  Metcalf, 

“  Chairman  of  Committee.” 


BOOKS  TO  REPLACE  CANTEEN. 

Washington,  Tenth  month  24th. — Secretary  Root 
has  approved  a  preliminary  plan,  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  intended  to  provide 
substitutes  at  military  posts  for  the  canteen,  which 
has  been  abolished  by  legislation. 

Major  French,  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Bureau, 
will  be  the  head  of  the  board  to  complete  the  plans, 
and  two  other  officers  yet  to  be  designated  will  assist 
him. 

The  intention  is  to  provide  reading  rooms,  gymna¬ 
siums  and  other  amusements  for  the  soldiers. 


BREAD  AND  BEER. 

A  little  straw,  showing  which  way  temperance  sen¬ 
timent  is  blowing,  may  be  seen  in  the  method  now 
commonly  employed  by  the  saloon  to  entice  the  un¬ 
wary  and  to  hold  custom. 

“  A  hot  sandwich  with  a  glass  of  beer,”  “  Fresh 
buttermilk,”  “  The  very  latest  political  news  inside,” 
“  Chicken  soup  free,”  “  Good  positions  furnished  to 
workingmen,”  “  Farm  laborers  wanted  at  $25  a 
month,”  “  Kindergartens  for  the  poor,  and  rest¬ 
rooms  for  tired  mothers,”  and  even  “  Religious  pa¬ 
pers,”  are  fair  samples  of  the  placards  used  to  com¬ 
pel  attention  and  to  advertise  intoxicants. — “  Union 
Signal.” 
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CHARLES  LAMB  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of  the 
black  depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  could  cry  out  to  all 
those  who  have  but  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood. 
Could  the  youth  to  whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine 
is  delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  en¬ 
tering  upon  some  newly-discovered  paradise,  look  into 
my  desolation,  and  be  made  to  understand  what  a 
dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself  go¬ 
ing  down  a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive 
will — to  see  his  destruction  and  have  no  power  to 
stop  it,  and  yet  feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from 
himself;  to  see  all  godliness  emptied  out  of  him,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  other¬ 
wise;  to  bear  about  him  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his 
own  ruin.  Could  he  see  my  fevered  eye — feverish 
with  the  last  night’s  drinking  and  feverishly  looking 
for  to-night’s  repetition  of  the  folly;  could  he  but 
feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I  cry,  hourly 
with  feebler  outcry,  to  be  delivered — it  were  enough 
to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth 
in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation. 


TEETOTAL  TOWNS. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  30,000,000  people  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  under  prohibition,  either  by 
State  law  or  by  local  option.  This  is  more  than  a 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  republic.  The 
following  counties  have  in  the  various  States  enacted 
prohibition  laws: 

Alabama — In  50  out  of  66  counties. 

Arkansas — In  50  out  of  75  counties. 

California — In  175  cities  and  towns. 

Colorado — In  50  cities  and  towns. 

Connecticut — In  75  out  of  125  towns. 

Delaware — In  fully  half  of  the  State. 

Florida — In  30  out  of  45  towns. 

Georgia — The  whole  of  the  State  except  four 
cities. 

Illinois — In  650  cities  and  towns. 

Indiana — In  140  towns. 

Iowa — The  whole  of  the  State  except  25  cities. 
Kansas — The  whole  of  the  State. 

Kentucky — In  90  out  of  119  counties. 

Louisiana — In  20  out  of  59  counties. 

Maine — The  whole  of  the  State. 

Maryland — In  15  out  of  24  counties. 
Massachusetts — In  263  out  of  353  cities  and 
towns. 

Michigan — In  400  cities  and  towns. 

Minnesota — In  400  cities  and  towns. 

Mississippi — In  71  out  of  75  counties. 

Missouri — In  84  out  of  115  counties. 

Montana — In  a  few  counties. 

Nebraska — In  250  cities  and  towns. 

New  Hampshire — The  whole  of  the  State. 

New  Jersey — In  200  cities  and  towns. 

New  York — In  700  cities  and  towns. 

North  Carolina — In  60  out  of  90  counties. 

North  Dakota — The  whole  of  the  State. 


Ohio — In  500  cities  and  towns. 

Oregon — In  the  great  Indian  reservations. 
Pennsylvania — In  600  cities  and  towns  and  20 
counties. 

Rhode  Island — In  20  cities  and  towns. 

South  Carolina — The  whole  of  the  State  except 
10  cities. 

South  Dakota — The  whole  of  the  State  except  a 
few  cities. 

Tennessee — In  70  out  of  96  counties. 

Texas — In  120  out  of  246  counties. 

Vermont — The  whole  of  the  State. 

Virginia — In  55  out  of  106  counties. 

Washington — In  50  cities  and  towns. 

West  Virginia — In  40  out  of  54  counties. 
Wisconsin — In  300  cities  and  towns. 


El )t  International  Wesson. 


FOURTH  QUARTER. 

LESSON  VIU.  ELEVENTH  MONTH  23,  1902. 

WORLD’S  TEMPERANCE  LESSON. 

Isaiah  28:  1-13. 

Golden  Text.— They  also  have  erred  through  wine.  Isa.  28:  7. 

DAILY  READINGS. 

Second-day,  Eleventh  mo.  17.— World’s  Temperance  Lesson.  Is.  28:  1-13. 

Third-day,  Eleventh  mo.  18.— The  mocker.  Prov.  20  :  1-13. 

Fourth-day,  Eleventh  mo.  19. — Good  counsel.  Prov.  23  :  15-25. 

Fifth-day,  Eleventh  mo.  20. — Woe  to  the  drunkard.  Is.  5 :  11-24. 

Sixth-day,  Eleventh  mo.  21.— God’s  punishment.  Nahum  1 :  1-10. 

Seventh-day,  Eleventh  mo.  22. — Danger  of  drink.  Amos  6:  1-11. 

First-day,  Eleventh  mo.  23. — Drunkards  shut  out.  1  Cor.  C  :  1-11. 

“  The  World’s  Temperance  Lesson  ”  has  been 
placed  here  because  the  English  Sunday  Schools  have 
made  “  the  fourth  Sunday  in  November  ”  “  Temper¬ 
ance  Sunday.” 

Though  the  evils  of  intemperance  have  covered  a 
much  wider  area  than  in  ancient  times,  the  evils  are 
the  same,  and  nowhere  are  found  more  truthful  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  than  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
among  these  those  of  Isaiah  are  particularly  vivid. 
Isaiah  prophesied  between  the  years  76S  and  698 
B.  C.,  or  approximately  to  them. 

The  words  of  the  lesson  were  probably  spoken 
about  725  B.  C.  This  would  be  about  three  years 
before  the  fall  of  Samaria.  Hezekiah  was  king  of 
Judah,  and  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  For  contem¬ 
porary  history  see  2  Kings  17:  1-23;  18:  1-10; 
2  Chron.  29,  30. 

Isaiah  was  addressing  the  people  of  Judah,  as  is 
seen  from  verse  14,  and  he  is  giving  as  an  illustration 
the  condition  of  the  northern  kingdom.  He  says, 
“  This  will  be  your  fate  also  if  you  continue  in  your 
evil  ways. 

“  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  prophecies.  .  .  .  The 
style  mirrors  life  about  ourselves,  and  still  tastes 
fresh  to  thirsty  men.  The  truths  are  relevant  to 
every  day  in  which  luxury  and  intemperance  abound, 
in  which  there  are  eyes  too  fevered  by  sin  to  see 
beauty  in  simple  purity,  and  minds  so  surfeited  with 
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The  Reform  Bureau  Plans  for  1902. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  i. — (Special  Correspondence). — 
^  The  Reform  Bureau,  which  prepared  three  of  the  laws  passed 
\  in  the  three  months  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  touching 
1  District  divorces,  Sunday  closing  at  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  protec- 
\h\  tiou  of  aboriginal  races  the  world  over  against  intoxicants  and 
^  opium — this  last  a  Senate  Resolution — and  which  has  already 
'jd  scored  victories  on  two  of  these  lines  since  the  present  Congress 
j(Nr  began  by  defeating  in  committee  an  effort  to  repeal  the  divorce 
law  and  securing  co-operation  of  the  Executive  Department  for 
the  Senate  Resolution  proposal,  will  now  devote  its  energies, 
c  in  co-operation  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
^  and  other  reform  forces,  to  securing,  during  the  present  Con- 
^  gress,  the  following  additional  reforms  : 

Is*  i.  Five  thousand  leading  men  in  all  lauds  will  be  asked  to  co- 
£  operate  in  securing  such  a  treaty  as  Secretary  Hay  has  prom- 
^  ised  to  initiate,  based  on  the  Senate  Resolution  of  January  4, 
"A  already  cited,  by  creating  international  public  opinion  in  its 
P  favor.  Yesterday  additional  petitions  were  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  in  behalf  of  the  petition,  bringing  up  the  total  to  461 
H  petitions  from  36  States,  mostly  voted  endorsements  in  meetings 
n  of  societies  and  churches,  the  best  kind  of  p -titions. 

J  2.  Pending  this  larger  reform,  the  Gillett- Lodge  bill,  which 
T>  was  approved  by  President  McKiniey  and  committees  of 
both  houses  of  the  last  Congress,  will  be  promoted  in  order  to 
stop  at  once  the  murders  and  other  evils  in  Pacific  Islands  hav- 
ing  no  civilized  government  that  have  been  caused  by  Amer- 
si  ican  rumsellers. 

^  3.  The  Bureau  will  also  appeal  at  once  for  a  veto  to  be  put 

upon  the  official  recognition,  “  inspection  ”  and  so-called  “  reg¬ 
ulation  ”  of  vice  in  the  Philippines,  which  may  be  done  by  an 
amendment  of  some  army  bill  or  more  speedily  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  as  Police  Commissioner,  as  Governor,  and  as 
P  reside  nth  as  decfared.against  tLfs  continental  system  as  wrong 
in  principle  and  useless  as  a  remedy.  The  testimony  of  mis- 
W  sTonaries  and  the  admissions  of  the  Taft  Commission,  all  show- 
^  ing  that  prostitutes  are  inspected  by  our  military  officials  and 
provided  with  a  written  guarantee  of  health,  officially  signed, 
was  yesterday  submitted  to  the  President,  with  fresh  evidence 
.  in  a  soldier’s  letter  that  the  system  is  being  extended  even  to 
o>fc^sniall  towns  where  soldiers  are  stationed.  A  similar  system 
^  ^  has  recently  been  abolished  in  Honolulu,  which  encourages 
the  efforts  to  make  like  protests  in  expectation  of  like  results 
elsewhere. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  Philippine  Commission  attributes  the 
vices  of  the  soldiers  partly  to  lack  of  usual  recreations,  urgent 
efforts  will  be  made  to  have  provision  made  in  some  army  bill 
for  gymnastics,  reading  rooms,  clubs  for  patriotic  studies,  and 
other  wholesome  occupations  for  the  soldiers’  leisure  hours  ; 
such  as  have  been  provided  for  in  the  British  army  expenditures 
with  best  results. 

5.  The  Reform  Bureau  expects  to  make  great  use  in  behalf 
of  these  and  many  other  reforms  of  its  enlarged  “  Reform  In¬ 
formation  Files”  in  its  new  quarters,  103  Maryland  Ave., 
N.  E.,  which  it  is  raising  money  to  buy,  and  which  are 
opened  to  the  public  for  informal  receptions  to-day  and  to-mor¬ 
row  from  3  to  10  P.  M. 
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truer,  that,  the  more  we  do  for  them  the  less  will  they  do 
for  themselves.  A  Missionary  in  Bengal  oomplained 
that  after  he  had  built  a  ohuroh  for  the  people,  they 
w'-uild  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  stopping  a 
hole  in  the  wall  tQ  keep  the  jackals  out.  Yet  a  few 
miles  off  the  native  •Christians  of  another  society  had 
built  a  church  for  themselves.  And  most  of  us  oould 
tell  a  similar  tale. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Dnyanodaya  says  of  the 
The  National  reoent  Meeting  : — -The  National  Congress 
Congress.  has  met  and  passed  its  usual  resolutions, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  new  ones,  died 
forth  by  the  University  Commission’s  Report,  the 
Police  Commission,  and  the  condition  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa.  We  are  among  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  Congress  in  its.  endeavors  to  he  the  voice 
of  the  people,  seeking  political  reform  by  constitutional 
means,  and  we  believe  that  good  will  come  to  Tndia 
from  these  gatherings  that  bring  distant,  parts  of 
the  country  together,  and  concentrate  thought  on  the 
p-ohlems  that  affect  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  certain  hollowness  in  the  speches 
on  the  Congress  platform.  The  plea  for  justice  and 
< quality  of  rights  is  discredited  by  the  injustice  of  India’s 
men  lo  India’s  wotrpn.  The  talk  of  equality  of  rights 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  those  same  fluent  speakers 
regard  the  touch  of  their  fellow  cmntrymen  of  low  caste 
as  contaminating,  and  would  join  in  excommunicating 
the  man  win  with  a  brotherly  spirit  eats  with  hi  pi. 
When  snoh  thfrigs  are  remembered  these  cries  of  equality 
proclaim  their  own  hypocrisy.  That  the  Indians  of  Natal 
should  have  social  rights  on  an  equality  with  Europeans, 
need  not  be  questioned,  but  would  a  single  one  of  these 
who  talk  so  loud  on  the  Congress  platform  admit  one  of 
these  Natal  Indian  coolies  to  his  own  table  ?  It  is  such 
inconsistencies  that  give  a  hollowness  to  the  Congress 
cries,  and  as  a  result  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the 
Congress  liases  yet  so  li file  influence  in  shaping  political 
reform , 

CO^TP'PUTPP. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION  AND  MISSION 
WORK  IN  INDIA. 

The  spread  of  drinkiug  habits  in  any  country  is  a 
serious  hinderance  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  Mission  work 
in  India— and  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  all  Mission 
agents  and  Missionary  converts  should  abstain  totally 
from  the  use  of  all  manntr  of  intoxicants.  Let  me  call 
the  kindly  attention  of  my  brethren  to  a  few  of  these 
reasons  in  the  hope  that  t lie  remarks  may  be  received 
in  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  they  are  ottered. 

I  would  first  of  all  notice  that  it  is  a  matler  of 
gladness  that  the  great  majority  of  our  Missionaries  are 
already  total  abstainers — and  that  from  principle. 
When  I  came  to  India  some  45  years  ago  this  was  not 
the  case.  Then  it  was  the  common  custom  for  even 


Missionaries  to  indulge  in  the  moderate  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  a  habit  no  doubt  brought  with  them  from  the  home¬ 
land,  and  not  thought  to  he  either  wrong  or  deleterious. 
Some  50  years  ago  it  was  a  common  custom  in  Britain — 
though  not  so  in  America — to  make  use  of  intoxic  int.s 
in  toasting  the  success  of  religion  atpublio  meetings  of 
diffeient  sections  of  her  Christian  Church.  But  of  late 
there  is  a  marked  change ’in  this  rospec'-,  so  that  now 
snoh  a  custom  is  quite  gone  out  of  date,  while  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  ministers  are  total  abstainers  and  among  them 
some  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  various  bodies  of  her 
Christian  church. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  three  snoh  leaders 
as  the  Arch-Bishop  of  Canterbury,  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
of  the  Wesleyan  Body  and  Dr.  Parker  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  who  lately  passed  away,  were  all  life¬ 
long  abstainers  and  the  prominent  promoters  of  the 
Temperance  Cause,  while  the  mijority  of  present  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion  at  home  follow  the  same  noble  example, 
and  in  America  and  Canada  this  principle  is  oarried  out 
with  still  greater  consistency.  It  is  a  oomfort  to  know 
that  India  has  followed  the  lead  in  this  respeot,  and  I 
think  I  am  not  far  out  if  I  say  that  not  less  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  Missionaries  in  this  land  are  to*al  abstain¬ 
ers — if  not  more.  Now  there  are  special  reasons  why 
this  thould  be  the  ca'e  in  this  country. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Missionaries  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  are  not  only  marked  men  among  the  millions 
of  those  around  them,  but  they  are  looked  up  to  as  leaders 
of  all  that  is  worthy  of  imitation  In  a  consistent  moral 
life. 

What  they  do  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  right  and 
good  and  what  they  abstain  from  is  also  considered  to 
be  doubtful  proceeding. 

This  is  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tndia  confer 
upon  them  and  I  venture  to  ask,  Slnll„.we  not  regard 
such  honour  as  a  Sacred  trust  which  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  violate  ?  It  is  a  power  for  good  which  one  should 
make  the  best  use  of,  both  for  nur  own  influence  and 
for  the  success  of  the  work  whioh  to  we  have  consecrated 
our  lives.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  natives  of  India 
have  no  real  respect  for  Missionaries  who  drink  liquor, 
even  if  it  be  only  in  moderation.  The  insidious  saying, 
Wuh  pita  hai,  is  a  slur  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  any  Missionary  and  to  paralyze  his  attempts 
to  win  souls  to  the  Saviour,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  alone  should  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  abstain. 
There  are  two  things  here  worthy  of  our  notice. 

(a)  The  natives  of  India  who  indulge  in  intoxicants 
do  so  for  the  simple  object  of  getting  drink.  They  have 
no  idea  of  drinking  for  refreshment  in  small  doses.  And 
as  they  indulge  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  intoxicated, 
they  naturally  suppose  that  all  others  do  the  same.  So 
that  to  them  the  man  who  makes  use  at  all  of  liquor  must 
be  a  drunkard.  They  measure  others  by  their  own  rule 
and  judge  of  them  by  iheir  own  habit®. 

(/>)  Further  let  us  not  forget  that  our  drinking 
habits  are  well  known  to  them.  We  may  suppose  that 
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they  are  not  aware  of  what  we  do  in  the  uncial  habits  of 
our  daily  life — but  this  is  a  mistake.  No  one  can  well 
take  his  grog  unknown  to  tiie  servants  ami  the  household 
affairs  of  every  family  is  the  subject  of  gossip  among  the 
natives  in  the  bazaar  while  they  do  not  give  us  credit 
for  moderation,  as  they  do  not  practise  it  among  them¬ 
selves, 

Annin,  we  know  that  indulgence  in  strong  drink  is 
against  the  traditions  of  the  country  and  are  regarded 
to  he  most  vile  and  disreputable,  nnd  as  snch  all  man¬ 
ner  of  intoxicants  are  prohibited  and  strongly  condemned 
by  their  religious  books. 

In  the  Hindu  religion  there  are  five  sins  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  that  is  they  are  unpardonable. 
These  are— killing  a  Brahman,  robbing  a  Brahmin, defiling 
a  teacher’s  wife,  eating  a  cow's  flesh,  and  drinking  daroo, 
l.e,  intoxicants.  It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Mnnu 
that  if  a  drop  of  daroo  should  by  accident  fall  on  one’s 
flesh  that  defiled  part  cannot  be  cleansed  by  water,  hut 
n  piece  of  the  flesh  must  ba  cut  out  in  order  to  he  puri¬ 
fied  front  the  foul  polution.  Mann’s  punishment  to  the 
drinker  of  daroo  is,  to  “pour  molten  lead  down  bia 
throat  and  brand  his  forehead  with  a  mark  of  a  bottle  by 
a  red  hot  iron."  The  god  Krisha  raid  “  A  drunkard  shall 
in  his  next  birth  get  the  birth  of  a  dog  or  vulture.  " 

The  slmstras  and  the  Purans  are  full' of  the  most 
awful  curses  on  those  who  indulge  in  liquor  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Mahadeo  was  a  notorious  drunkard — hut  then 
m  his  cose  is  the  popular  excuse  Samarth  lev  dash  nahin. 

Such  is  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  indulgence  in 
st.ong  dunk  that  I  Itave  known  Hindus  of  respectability 
to  order  their  liquor  under  a  factitious  name.  They  call 
whiskey  •>  keratin*  oil’’  and  brandy  walayti  pcini.  A 
native  school  inspector  in  the  district  of  Burdwan  in 
Bengal  who  had  been  transferred  to  another  plooe  had 
a  case  of  brandy  addressed  ns  “Books  with  care,"  and  as 
the  owner’s  whereabouts  oould  not  be  found  out—the 
ease  was  opened  and  found  to  be  full  of  Brandy  bottles. 

I  mention  these  incidents  in  order  to  show  that 
indulgence  ill  liquor  is  considered  a  disgraoe  among  all 
intelligent  natives  and  that  therefore  they  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  those  Europeans  who  indulge  in  the  artiolc— 
especially  if  they  ore  Padri  Sahibs.  There  is  another 
serious  aspeot  to  this  question  which  deserves  the  notice 
,of  all  missionaries,  and  that  is  this.  There  is  a  genera] 
impression  among  most  natives  that  those  who  become 
so-called  Christians  do  so  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  eat 
flesh  and  to  drink  liquor,  both  of  which  are  prohibited 
m  their  own  religion— end  this  leads  them  to  despise 
our  converts  and  to  be  disgusted  with  our  holy  religion. 

This  being  the  case  does  it  not  appear  necessary 
to  have  a  rule  that  no  one  should  he  acknowledged  as  a 
Christian  convert  unless  he  is  prepared  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  manner  of  intoxicants?  Tt  is  the  rule 
among  missionaries  in  China  that  no  opium  smoker  can 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  ohuroh.  The  American 
Methodist  Church  in  India  insist  upon  abstinence  from 
liquor  in  all  their  members,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
they  are  the  only  missionaries  who  have  adopted  this 
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salutary  and  necessary  line  of  discipline,  and  if  the 
Aposlle  Paul  could  say  tl.at  if  the  eating  of  meat  caused 
a  weak  brothpr  to  offend  he  would  never  indulge  in  it, 
surely  it  seems  but  reasonable  tjigt  tbp  Ministers  of 
Church  in  India  (especially)  should  adopt  this  rule  and 
practise  the  same  in  their  own  manner  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  on  all  the 
deleterious  fruits  borne  by  the  upas  tree  of  alcohol,  nor 
yet  to  prove  that  indulgence  in  this  poison  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  also  most  fatal  in  its  manifold  soils,  and, 
alas  I  yet  so  general  throughout  the  world. 

Brethren  in  Christ  let  us  resolve  to  be  free  from 
every  trace  of  complicity  with  a  habit  which  is  so  fatal  to 
our  success  as  messengers  of  the  grace  of  God  to  'the 
people  of  India,  A  Missionary, 

R4JPUTANA  CENSUS  REPORT,  1901. 

(Ihj  Captain  A.  D.  Bannennan,  I  C.S,) 

The  first  complete  census  of  Rajpntaua  was  taken  on 
1st  Maroh,  J901,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  Bhils  of 
Me  war,  etc.,  were  censused.  It  gave  in  all  a  population 
of  9,723,  301,  scattered  over  an  area  of  127,751,  square 
miles,  a  density  of  76  to  the  square  mile,  as  against  94 
in  1-491,  1  lie  result  of  the  Census  brought  to  light  a 
deorease  of  from  two  millions  and  a  quarter  to  two  millions 
nnd  a  half  caused  by  severe  famine,  and  an  nnpreosdent- 
edly  fatal  epidemic  of  fever. 

Rajputaua  includes  18  States  and  two  Chief-ships  j 
it  is  embraced  all  round  by  the  Bombay  Presidenov,  the 
Panjah,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  aud 
the  Central  India  Agency  and  intersected  by  the.  Aravalli 
range  of  mountains,  in  a  line  running  from  S.  W.  to 
N.  E.  with  Mount  Abu  at  the  S.  W.  oorner.  Three-fifths 
of  Rajputain  lie  N.  W,  of  this  line  and  two-fifths  on  the 
East  and  South, 

Religion. 

The  Report  deals  with  ten  religions,  viz.  the  Hindu, 
Musalman,  Jain,  Auimistic,  Christian,  Sikh.  Arya,  Parsi, 
Brahmo,  and  Jew.  The  first  fuuv  of  these  embrace  99  93 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population  ;  the  total  followers 
of  the  other  six  number  in  all  less  than  6,000  persons, 
The  figures  for  1891  and  J  901  are  : — 


1891. 

1901. 

Hindus 

10,192,458'. 

8,089,513. 

Mnsalmans 

991,351. 

924,650. 

Jains 

417,618. 

342,595. 

Animislios 

385,480. 

360,543, 

Christians 

1,855. 

'  2  840.' 

Sikhs 

1,116. 

‘2,054. 

Ary  as 

371. 

632. 

Parsis 

238. 

339. 

Brahmos 

124. 

Jews 

15. 

5. 

It  will  be 

observed  that  it 

is  the  first  four  ( 

suffered  most 

from  famine  aud 

fever. 

Hinduism. 

No  attempt  wus  made  to  record  Hindu  sects,  becune 
as  Captain  Banuennan  says,  “  the  great  majority  of  ihe 
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Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee. 

To  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  W.  BODGER, 

139,  PALACE  CHAMBERS,  BRIDGE  STREET,  S.W. 

Sir, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding— 

A  SUBSCRIPTION  £  :  : 

A  DONATION  £  :  : 

Name _ _ ; - ! - — — i - 

Address - - - 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  wade  payable  to  the  Secretary,  139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W. 
and  Cheques  should  be  crossed  “ BARCLAY  &  CO-,  West  Branch." 


Bank  Order  Form. 


_ 1903. 


To. 


Date 

(Bankers.) 


JJll't'tgrC  pCtJJ  Messrs.  Ban-day  &  Co.,  West  Brandi ,  1,  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.  W.,  £  as * _ 

to  the  Funds  of  the  NATIVE  RACES  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 
UNITED  COMMITTEE,  and  charge  the  same  to  my  account. 

Signature _ _ 

A  dd.ress _ 


'Annual  Subscription  or  Donation. 
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The  following  Churches  and  Associations  are  represented  upon 
the  United  Scottish  Committee,  viz. : — ■ 

Church  of  Scotland. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

Congregatiooal  Church  Union. 

Gospel  Temperance  Union. 

Good  Templars  and  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association. 

Edinburgh  Band  of  Hope  Union. 


United  Scottish  Committee  on  Native  Races  and 
the  Liquor  Traffic. 


REPORT  FOR  1902-1903. 


During  the  past  year  the  Scottish  Committee  have  sought  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  Native  Races,  as  regards  their  protection  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  Drink  Traffic;  by  all  means  in  their 
power.  The  special  lines  on  which  they  seek  to  act  have  been 
described  in  former  Reports  and  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail 
now.  Steps  have  been  taken,  as  usual,  to  have  the  cause  represented 
in  connection  with  the  discussions  on  our  national  responsibility  for 
the  prevailing  Intemperance,  when  Reports  on  Temperance  and  the 
state  of  Religion  and  Morals  are  given  in  at  the  Supreme  Courts  of 
our  Scottish  Churches  in  May. 


In  name  of  the  Committee, 

I).  DOUGLAS  BANNERMAN,  D.D. 


Perth. 

March  31  st,  1903. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 


1902-1903. 


EVERAL  events  of  importance  have  taken  place  during  the  past 


year  which  indicate  that  the  protection  of  native  races  from 
liquor  is  becoming  recognised  as  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  sound 
administration.  Lord  Milner’s  notable  proclamation  of  December 
ioth,  1901,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to  natives  in  the  Transvaal, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  has  been  practically  incorporated  in  the 
“Liquor  Licensing  Ordinance”  of  1902,  which  came  into  force  on 
November  15th  of  last  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
ordinance  has  not  come  into  tbeing  to  please  the  whims  of  any  party, 
but  has  been  introduced  by  one  of  the  most  careful  administrators  of 
modern  times  with  the  cordial  approval  of  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mining  industry  who  have  suffered  much  in  the  past  from  the  effects  of 
the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  to  their  native  labourers. 

Whilst,  however,  the  evil  effects  of  liquor  upon  the  native  races  in 
the  Transvaal  is  admitted  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
whilst  Lord  Milner  can  say  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
law  that  “  the  whole  credit  of  the  administration  is  at  stake  in  the 
matter,”  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  exists  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  This  contrast  in  legislation  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Welsh  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  African  Society,  from 
which  we  may  quote.  He  writes  : — “  Now  what  puzzles  one  is,  why  the 
1  coloured  person  ’  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  should  get  as  much 
absolute  alcohol  as  he  likes,  even  with  the  injurious  proportion  of 
2 ‘68  per  cent,  of  fusel  oil,  while  the  one  in  the  Transvaal  gets  clapped 
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into  gaol  if  he  produces  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits,  and  why  should  the 
illicit  retailers  in  the  Transvaal  be  stigmatised  by  Lord  Milner  as 
‘  undesirables,’  and  be  liable  to  such  extreme  penalties  for  selling  liquor, 
while  on  the  West  Coast  no  restriction  whatever  exists,  no  limit  is 
placed  on  the  number  of  licenses  granted,  and  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
the  character  of  the  licensee  ?  ” 

It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Macgregor  has  promised  to  carry  through 
legislation  making  the  presence  of  more  than  ’5  per  cent,  of  fusel  oil  in 
spirits  intended  for  consumption  illegal,  but  even  if  this  most  necessary 
regulation  becomes  law  there  remains  the  fact  that  concentrated  spirits 
containing  on  an  average  77-16  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  is  being 
introduced  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  introduced  in  increasing 
quantities  without  any  guarantee  that  it  will  not  reach  the  consumer  in 
its  undiluted  state.  Even  without  the  addition  of  fusel  oil  such  a  liquor 
can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  virulent  poison,  and 
that  it  should  still  be  permitted  to  be  imported  is  a  grave  responsibility 
to  any  civilised  government.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  importation 
is,  we  believe,  condemned  by  the  Governors  of  our  West  African 
Colonies  and  certainly  by  the  Governor  of  Lagos  and  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Southern  Nigeria,  but  in  spite  of  this  no  steps  are  being 
taken  so  far  as  we  know  to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  reason  always 
given  for  this  inaction  is  that  if  we  do  not  import  spirits  of  this  particu¬ 
larly  poisonous  character  ourselves  our  neighbours  will  do  it  for  us. 
This  argument  is  so  poor  that  it  hardly  needs  refutation.  We  have 
never  heard  of  a  counsel  for  the  defence  in  a  poisoning  case  claiming 
on  behalf  of  his  client  that  if  he  had  not  poisoned  his  victim  someone 
else  would  have  done  the  deed,  and  we  cannot  see  how  Governments  can 
expect  to  shelter  themselves  under  such  an  excuse  as  this.  We  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  be  thought  unreasonable,  and  although  we  contend  that 
England  must  be  prepared,  as  she  has  often  done  in  the  past,  to  do  the 
right  thing  irrespective  of  consequences,  we  are  as  anxious  as  anyone  to 
secure  international  co-operation.  This  has  been  the  guiding  policy  of 
the  Committee  since  its  foundation,  when  it  pleaded  for  the  recognition 
by  the  Powers  of  Europe  of  the  duty  of  protecting  the  weaker  races 
from  the  white  man’s  curse,  a  plea  which  has  met  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success  in  the  Brussels  General  Act  of  1890  and  its  revision 
three  years  ago.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  the 
Committee  have  secured  International  correspondents  in  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  Colonies 
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and  they  are  actively  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  continuing  this 
policy.  At  the  same  time  the  Committee  feel  with  Mr.  Welsh,  that 
England  must  not  be  content  to  wait  for  the  action  of  other  European 
Powers.  If  they  will  not  take  the  lead,  she  must  and  Mr.  Welsh 
has  indicated  one  part  of  the  West  Coast  where  a  strong  policy 
might  be  successfully  carried  out  irrespective  of  the  action  of  others. 
In  the  neighbouring  possessions  of  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria 
and  of  Lagos,  Britain  has  a  large  territory  within  which  she  has  sole 
responsibility.  There  is  only  a  small  frontier  adjoining,  Dahomey 
(French)  on  the  West,  and  Cameroons  (German)  on  the  East  which 
could  be  guarded  without  undue  difficulty  or  expense ;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Northern  Nigeria  is  a  sphere  of  prohibition  and 
that  a  protective  service  Has  actually  to  be  maintained  by  Sir  Frederick 
Lugard  to  protect  his  frontier  against  the  incoming  of  spirits  from 
the  neighbouring  British  Possessions  of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria 
the  importance  of  securing  greater  uniformity  of  legislation  is  apparent. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  contrasts  which  exist  in  different 
parts  of  Africa  as  to  liquor  laws,  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
refer  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  land  of  the  Barotse.  King 
Lewanika’s  visit  to  this  country  for  the  Coronation  gave  the  Committee 
the  opportunity  of  an  interview  with  this  powerful  chief.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Katikiro  of  Uganda  would  have  met  the  Committee  at  the 
same  time,  but  his  other  engagements  prevented  him  from  being  present. 
The  Committee  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that  these  two  represen¬ 
tative  African  chiefs  share  with  Khama  a  deep  abhorrence  for  liquor*  and 
Lewanika  especially  feels  most  deeply  on  the  question.  It  is  also  very 
gratifying  to  know  that  in  these  two  spheres  they  are  supported  strongly 
by  the  British  Government,  so  that  these  two  countries  have  been  saved 
from  becoming  preserves  for  the  dealer  in  spirits  of  whose  calling  Lord 
Milner  has  said  that  it  is  “  one  of  the  most  powerful  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  degraded  agencies  for  making  money  by  the  corruption  of  one’s 
fellow-creatures.” 

The  Committee  believe  that  it  is  the  almost  universal  desire  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Africa  that  their  people  should  be  protected  from  liquor, 
however  much  they  may  themselves  have  been  enslaved  by  it. 

On  former  occasions  many  distinguished  African  Administrators 
have  expressed  their  views  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  natives  from 
European  spirits.  We  print  on  a  later  page  an  important  statement 
by  Sir  Harry  Johnston  supporting  this  policy.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Harry 
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takes  a  somewhat  different  view  to  that  which  the  Committee  would 
hold  with  reference  to  the  milder  forms  of  intoxicants,  but  as  at  the 
present  time  spirits  are  almost  the  only  foreign  liquors  which  find  their 
way  into  Africa,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  have  so  strong  a  statement 
as  this  from  one  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Africa  and  the 
African  from  many  points  of  view. 

The  permission  which  has  been  granted  to  certain  mine  owners  to 
brew  a  certain  regulated  ration  of  Kaffir  beer  of  low  alcoholic  strength 
for  their  native  labourers  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  though 
the  Committee  must  not  be  thought  to  be  in  favour  of  this  change,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  in  its  simple  form  Kaffir  beer  is  not  a  very 
harmful  beverage.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about  this  interesting 
subject  are  referred  to  the  very  careful  statement  as  to  Kaffir  beer  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

1  he  progress  of  affairs  in  Cape  Colony  during  the  past  year  has 
been  watched  with  much  interest.  As  a  self-governing  Colony  no 
attempt  is  made  by  the  Committee  to  bring  direct  influence  to  bear  and 
happily  there  are  many  in  the  Colony  who  are  alive  to  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  this  problem.  It  was  hoped  that  the  system  of  prohibition 
of  liquor  to  natives  which  had  been  in  force  under  martial  law  might 
have  been  continued,  but  although  a  bill  was  brought  before  the  Cape 
Legislative  Assembly  it  has  been  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  which 
means  that  its  consideration  has  been  deferred  for  some  time.  Mean¬ 
time  steps  are  being  taken  to  gain  the  support  of  the  chief  politicians  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  copies  of  letters  which  are  published  elsewhere, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cape  Colony  will  in  time  fall  into  line 
with  the  other  parts  of  British  South  Africa. 

Turning  to  another  part  of  the  world,  most  important  progress 
can  be  reported  from  the  United  States.  The  Bill  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  natives  of  the  New  Hebrides,  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  text  of  which  was  given  fully  in  our  last 
report,  was  passed  on  February  15th,  1902.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  Dr.  Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides,  had  on  several  occasions 
petitioned  the  United  States  to  take  part  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
measure  of  protection  for  the  natives  of  these  Islands  with  which  he 
has  been  so  closely  identified,  and  there  will  be  found  elsewhere  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Paton  expressing  his  heartfelt  thankfulness  at  the  result. 
Other  important  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  native  races  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  are  before  the  Committee,  including  such 
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widely  different  parts  as  Assam  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  subjects 
already  dealt  with  are  those  which  are  most  prominently  before  the 
Committee. 

Several  prominent  members  of  the  Committee  have  been  removed 
by  death  during  the  past  year,  including  two  Members  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  and  Mr.  William  Johnston  ;  but  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  loss  which  the  Committee  have  sustained  by  the  death 
of  their  Chairman,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the  first 
place  as  Bishop  of  London  and  afterwards  as  Archbishop,  took  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  part  in  the  Committee’s  work.  His  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  the  Committee  offer  a 
cordial  welcome  on  his  acceptance  of  this  important  post. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  made,  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  Committee 
appeal  to  their  friends  to  support  them  in  carrying  through  the 
programme  which  is  before  them,  and  trust  that  they  may  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation  throughout  the  world. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

The  Committee  acknowledge  their  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  C. 
Frost,  Electoral  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Grand  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars,  for  many  long  and  valuable  communications  with 
regard  to  the  progress  of  events  in  Cape  Colony. 

In  October,  a  Bill  was  presented  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg,  to  the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  prohibiting  liquor  to  natives, 
but,  on  the  second  reading,  was,  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes,  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  further  will 
be  heard  of  this  measure^  or  of  a  similar  measure  in  the  present 
Parliament. 

The  following  copies  of  interesting  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Frost 
by  various  Statesmen  were  received. 
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Government  House, 

Cape  Town. 

giR  5th  March,  1902. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  February,  I  am  desired  by  the 
Governor  to  inform  you,  that  the  object  you  have  in  view  of  placing  effectual 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives  has  His  Excellency’s  entire 
sympathy ;  believing  as  he  does  that  it  is  not  less  in  the  interests  of  the 
employers  of  labour,  than  of  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  Natives 
themselves  ;  that  he  will  lay  your  letter  before  Ministers,  and  before  the 
rhgh  Commissioner  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  ;  and  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  the  end 
you  seek. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  W.  B.  ROBINSON, 
Private  Secretary. 


Prime  Minister’s  Office, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Cape  Town. 

24 th  February,  1902. 

Dear  Sir, 

.  .  m„desjred  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  13th  inst., 
asking  Sir  Gordon  Spngg  for  an  expression  of  his  views  regarding  certain 
questions  connected  with  the  Liquor  Traffic,  a  subject  which  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  with  at  the  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars. 

In  reply  to  the  several  points  submitted  by  you,  Sir  Gordon  desires  me 
to  convey  the  following  answers  which  are  numbered  in  the  order  given  in 
your  letter,  viz. : —  b 

H,e  is.strongly  >n  favour  of  an  Excise.  During  the  last  twenty-four 
years  he  has  imposed  an  excise  twice,  and  twice  it  has  been  repealed  by 
others.  It  is  the  first  tax  he  will  impose. 

H-  He  is  in  favour  of  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives  ; 

III.  He  favours  legislation  for  the  better  control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 
but  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  sale  of  liquor  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  or  of  Municipal  Bodies. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

R.  SOTHERN  HOLLAND,  P.S. 
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Colonial  Secretary’s  Office, 
Cape  Town. 


13 th  March,  1902. 

Sir, 

The  Colonial  Secretary  has  received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  and 
desires  me  to  state  in  reply  that  he  is  interested  to  learn  of  the  intention  of 
your  Lodge  to  promote  Legislation  at  the  earliest  opportunity  for  the 
reform  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

Mr.  Douglas  asks  me  to  express  his  willingness  to  support  an  Excise 
duty,  and  also  generally  to  assist  reasonable  Legislation  for  the  better 
control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  generally. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WILFRID  G.  R.  MURRAY,  P.  Sec. 


Attorney-General’s  Office, 

Cape  Town. 

nth  March,  1902. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant, 
the  Attorney-General  instructs  me  to  say  that  he  is  in  favour  of  an  Excise 
duty,  and  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Natives,  and  that 
he  will  assist  all  reasonable  Legislation  having  for  its  object  the  better 
control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  generally. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

C.  LANSDOWN, 

Private  Secretary. 

In  a  later  letter  dated  17th  January,  1903,  Mr.  Frost  writes  : — 

“  I  am  busy  at  present  in  rousing  the  public  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  on 
the  question  of  prohibition  to  Natives.  The  Bill  will  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  it  will  become  law.” 


TRANSVAAL. 

The  new  “Liquor  Licensing  Ordinance,  1902,”  took  effect  on  the 
15th  November.  Extracts  from  this  new  Ordinance  are  placed  side  by 
side  with  extracts  from  the  Proclamation  previously  made  by  Lord 
Milner.  It  will  thus  be  able  to  compare  the  two. 


PROCLAMATION 
To  Amend  Law  No:  19  of  1898. 

By  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  more  effectually 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to 
coloured  persons  : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  in 
me  vested,  I  do  hereby  declare,  proclaim,  and 
make  known  as  follows 
Article  six  of  Law  19  of  1898,  save  as  to 
the  definition*  of  the  expression  “  coloured 
person,”  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following 
substituted  in  lieu  thereof:  — 

1.  No  person  shall  sell,  barter,  or  otherwise 
supply  to  any  coloured  person,  wine,  spirituous 
or  malt  liquor,  methylated  spirits  or  spirits  of 
wine,  or  any  other  intoxicating  brew  or  mixture: 
Provided  always  that  liquor  may  be  supplied 
to  a  coloured  person  for  medicinal  purposes, 
and  in  such  case  the  burden  of  proof  will  be 
upon  the  person  who  supplied  it  to  show  that 
the  liquor  was  required  for  such  purpose. 

Any  person  contravening  the  provisions  of 
this  Section  shall,  on  conviction,  anything  to 
the  contrary,  contained  in  Law  19  of  1898 
notwithstanding,  be  liable  : — 

(<»)  For  a  first  offence  to  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  in  addition  to  such  imprison¬ 
ment  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^250,  and 
in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  fora  period 
not  exceeding  six  months : 

(/')  For  a  second  offence  to  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  fora  period 
not  less  than  twelve  months  and  not 
exceeding  two  years,  and  in  addition  to 
such  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^500, 
and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprison¬ 
ment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  ; 

(r)  For  a  third  or  any  subsequent  offence  to 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  period  not  less  than  two 
yea-s  and  not  exceeding  three  years,  and 
in  addition  to  such  imprisonment,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  a  fine 


“  LIQUOR  LICENSING  ORDINANCE 
1902.” 


46.  No  person  shall  sell  barter  or  otherwise 
supply  to  any  coloured  person  any  intoxicating 
liquor  :  Provided  always  that  liquor  may  be 
supplied  to  a  coloured  person  for  medicinal 
purposes  or  sacramental  use,  and  in  such  case 
the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  person 
who  supplied  it  to  show  that  the  liquor  was 
required  for  such  purpose. 

Any  person  contravening  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall,  on  conviction  be  liable 


(a)  For  a  first  oflence  to  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
less  than  six  months  and  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  and  at  the  discretion  o°f 
the  Court  in  addition  to  such  imprison¬ 
ment  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  in  default 
of  payment  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  fora  further  period 
not  exceeding  six  months  : 

(/')  For  a  second  offence  to  imprisonment 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  a 
period  not  less  than  twelve  months  and 
not  exceeding  two  years  and  in  addition 
to  such  imprisonment  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  pounds  and  in  default  of 
payment  to  imprisonment  with  or  with¬ 
out  hard  labour  for  a  further  period  not 
exceeding  twelve  months  : 

(c)  For  a  third  or  any  subsequent  offence  to 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour  for  a  period  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not  exceeding  three  years 
and  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  a  fine 
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not  exceeding  one  thousand  pounds 
and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprison¬ 
ment  with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
a  further  period  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

2.  Any  person  being  the  holder  of  a  license 
under  Law  No.  19  of  1898  who  shall  be  con¬ 
victed  of  contravening  the  provisions  of 
Section  one  hereof  shall,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penalty,  forfeit  his  license,  and  no 
license  shall  be  granted  to  such  person  or 
in  respect  of  the  same  premises  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  conviction. 


3.  No  coloured  person  shall  obtain  by 
purchase  or  barter,  wine,  spirituous  or  malt 
liquor,  methylated  spirits,  spirits  of  wine,  or 
any  other  intoxicating  brew  or  mixture.  Any 
coloured  person  contravening  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable 
to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

4.  Sections  (one)  and  (three)  of  this 
Proclamation  shall  apply  to  the  sale,  purchase, 
or  barter  of  the  liquor  commonly  known  as 
“•  Kafir  Beer."  only  in  any  town  and  within  an 
area  of  six  miles  from  the  boundaries  thereof 
and  on  any  public  diggings 


not  exceeding  1,000,  or  in  default 
of  payment  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years. 

47.  Any  person  being  the  holder  of  a  license 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  contravening  the 
provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section  shall 
in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  forfeit  his 
license  and  no  license  shall  at  any  time  there¬ 
after  be  granted  to  such  person  unless  and 
until  he  shall  have  received  a  free  pardon  for 
such  conviction  nor  shall  it  be  granted  to  any 
person  in  respect  of  the  same  premises  for  a 
period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  such 
conviction 

48.  No  coloured  person  shall  obtain  by 
purchase  or  barter  or  be  in  possession  of  any 
intoxicating  liquor.  Any  coloured  person  con¬ 
travening  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
on  conviction  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months. 

49.  (1.)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the 
previous  sections  contained  to  the 
contrary  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  authorise  by 
notice  in  the  Gazette  under  the  hand 
of  the  Attorney-General  the  brewing 
of  Kaffir  beer  not  containing  more  than 
three  per  cent,  of  alcohol  on  the 
premises  of  any  person  or  company 
or  corporation  employing  more  than 
fifty  coloured  labourers  and  the  supply 
gratis  thereof  for  consumption  on  the 
premises  only  to  bona  fide  employees 
being  coloured  persons  of  such  person 
company  or  Corporation  on  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

(2.)  Nothing  in  the  previous  sections 
contained  shall  prohibit  the  use  gift  or 
possession  of  Kaffir  beer  not  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  three  per  centum  of 
alcohol  by  coloured  persons  in  any 
native  location  or  village  distant  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest 
town  municipality  or  public  digging. 

(50.)  (2  )  No  holder  of  any  liquor  license 

shall  employ  a . coloured  person . 

to  sell  or  in  any  way  dispose  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor. 

Any  person  contravening  either  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  he  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  Fifty  pounds  and  in  default 
of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  difference  is  in  the  regulations 
affecting  Kaffir  beer. 

The  question  of  Kaffir  beer  is  one  upon  which  the  Committee 
have  not  expressed  any  decided  opinion.  They  could  have  wished  that 
no  concession  had  been  made  in  regard  to  Kaffir  beer,  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  advised  by  many  of  their  warmest  supporters  in  South  Africa,  that 
Kaffir  beer  in  its  milder  form,  may  be  regarded  as  a  food,  rather  than 
a  means  of  intoxication. 

In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  understanding  the  question  of 
Kaffir  beer,  we  append  the  following  lengthy  extracts  from  a  pamphlet, 
the  report  of  a  lecture  read  before  the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association, 
on  April  25th,  1902,  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Orpen,  M.L.C.,  M.B.C., 
Surveyor-General,  Administering  Agricultural  Department,,  at  Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

THE  DIET  OF  NATIVE  LABOURERS. 

Lord  Milner,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  dated  December  6 
last,  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  late  proclamations  with  regard  to  labour, 
liquor,  and  other  matters,  mentions  his  reasons  for  temporarily  prohibiting 
the  use  of  kafir  beer  in  towns  and  public  diggings.  He  says  :  "  Personally, 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that,  under  proper  control,  the  use  of  it  might  not 
be  allowed  without  injury,  and  even  with  advantage,  to  the  natives.” 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  beer  is  one  part,  and  an  important  part, 
of  this  subject.  With  regard  to  that  the  first  question  is  :  What  is  kafir 
beer?  And  that  is  a  question  that  would  puzzle  many  to  answer.  It  is  my 
purpose,  in  the  reflections  which  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
"  diet  for  native  labourers,”  to  include  particularly  the  consideration  of  the 
use  of  fermented  food  and  drink  by  natives. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  distinction  should  be  clearly  appre¬ 
hended  between  what  the  Basuto  call  “  leting”  and  "joala,”  the  fermented 
drinks  they  use.  The  former  would  be  called  "  sweet  wort  "  in  England.  It 
is  getter  ally  used  by  the  Basuto,  and  is  not  intoxicating.  The  latter  is  intoxi¬ 
cating,  and  is  rightly  called  kafir  beer. 

“  Joala  ”  is  generally  made  with  the  object  of  producing  a  drink  of  the 
greatest  intoxicating  strength  attainable  by  native  manufacture. 

"Leting”  is  generally  made  with  the  object  of  producing  an  acidulous 
or  acid,  refreshing  and  nourishing  drink  of  little  or  no  intoxicating  quality. 

Between  the  two  there  are  drinks  of  various  grades  of  intoxicating 
strength  manufactured.  All  these  drinks  eventually  become  very  sour,  and 
are  drunk  in  that  state,  as  well  as  fresh,  till  acidity  or  decomposition  goes 
too  far. 

What  the  Basuto  call  "  (bo)  -joala  ”  the  Kafirs  and  Zulus  call  “  (ubu) 
tjwala.” 

Something  like  "leting”  is,  more  or  less,  used  by  other  tribes.  The 
Matabele,  or  Amandebele,  call  it  "  ibila." 

Missionaries  in  Basutoland  freely  use  and  recommend  leting  while  strongly 
opposing  the  use  of  "joala.”  Europeans  there  often  use  "  leting." 
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In  the  long  voyages  of  old  times,  sweet  wort  made  from  malt  was  very 
often  effectively  used  as  a  drink  for  sailors  to  prevent  or  cure  scurvy,  which 
used  to  be  very  fatal  among  them  before  ships  were,  by  law,  required  to 
have  on  board  the  handier  drink — lime  juice— as  well  as  vegetables,  etc., 
and  particularly  potatoes. 

During  a  drought  in  1851  or  1852,  the  troops  at  Bloemfontein  were 
suffering  from  scurvy  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  juicy  meat,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  A  military  doctor  prescribed  for  them  the  cheap  and  easily 
made  Basuto  “  leting,"  or  sweet  wort,  and  with  very  beneficial  results. 

“  Leting,”  as  made  by  the  Basuto,  would  be  liked  by  native  labourers, 
whether  they  could  get  vegetables  or  not.  It  is  a  question  worth  considera¬ 
tion,  whether  it  would  not  so  add  to  their  health  and  vitality  as  to  enable 
them  much  better  to  resist  or  throw  off  malaria  and  other  diseases.  It  is 
a  question  also  whether  it  would  not  similarly  benefit  even  Europeans  when 
sometimes,  as  during  war,  food  cannot  be  properly  varied. 

“  Leting”  can,  however,  be  easily  and  well  prepared  in  the  Basuto  way. 
The)'  make  it  by  taking  good,  sound,  unbroken  kafir  corn  (Mabele)  and 
malting  it.  When  malted  they  call  it  "mela”  from  the  verb  “  mela,”  to 
sprout.  To  malt  the  kafir  corn  it  is  soaked  in  clean  spring  water  for  two  or 
three  days  till  it  gets  soft.  They  then  drain  it  of  the  water,  and  put  it  in  a 
heap  on  a  clean  floor,  or  on  mats,  covering  it  well  up  with  skins,  sacking  or 
blankets.  Sometimes  in  cold  weather  they  put  heated  stones  between  the 
coverings.  Put  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  let  the  corn  either  be  heated  too 
much  or  chilled,  as  it  will  rot,  turn  grey,  or  mildewed.  Europeans  some¬ 
times  put  it  in  a  box  or  tin  or  a  jar  with  a  lid,  cover  it  up,  and  in  cold  weather 
put  it  near  a  stove.  When  the  grain  has  properly  sprouted — that  is,  when 
the  sprouts  are  half  an  inch  long— it  is  uncovered  and  spread  out  to  cool. 
After  that,  this  malted  grain  is  allowed  to  sweat  a  few  hours,  and  then  it  is 
yet  more  spread  out  and  turned,  in  order  to  dry  it  completely,  in  the  sun. 
After  it  is  quite  dried  and  hard,  it  is  well  ground  to  a  fine  meal,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use  in  making  “  leting." 

“Leting”  is  made  fresh  each  day.  It  is  prepared  towards  evening,  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  to  be  drunk  sooner  or  later  the  next  day.  The  ground 
malt  is  thrown  into  a  pot,  while  at  the  same  time  boiling  water  is  poured  on 
it.  It  is  kept  briskly  stirred  all  the  time,  until  not  a  particle  of  the  malt  meal 
remains  at  the  bottom  ;  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin  dough,  and  is  generally 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  if  the  kafir  corn  has  been  properly  malted.  The  pot 
is  then  set  aside  till  the  liquid  is  cold,  then  cold  water  is  added  while 
it  is  being  stirred,  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin  gruel.  Then  a  handful 
of  the  dregs  of  former  “leting "  is  put  in,  or  a  small  cupful  of  the  “leting” 
of  the  day  before,  and  this  is  stirred  up  with  it.  It  is  then  covered  up  till 
the  next  day,  when,  earlier  or  later,  it  is  ready  for  use,  fermentation  having 
sufficiently  set  in.  It  should  then  be  sweet,  but  visibly  fermenting  and 
slightly  stinging  to  the  tongue  from  the  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  When 
the  right  stage  of  sharpness  to  the  palate  is  reached,  the  whole  is  strained 
through  a  sieve  or  a  long  narrow  bag  called  “  motlotlo."  It  is  then  the 
proper  orthodox  “  leting,”  and  would  be  called  sweet  wort  in  England.  This 
is  the  “  leting  ”  of  the  old  days  of  Moshesh  and  his  ancestors.  It  was  in 
the  old  time  considered  unchieflike  to  drink  anything  at  all  intoxicating. 
Some  Basuto  women  are  famed  for  making  “leting”  to  perfection.  It  is 
an  art. 

Even  after  the  dregs  of  “leting"  are  strained  out,  water  is  added  to 
them,  and  when  the  whole  has  settled  this  also  is  used  as  a  light  fermented 
drink. 
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“Leting”  gets  more  sour  towards  evening,  and  still  more  so  the  next 
and  next  day,  until  it  grows  quite  too  sour  for  use.  For  each  day  of  its  age 
it  has  a  separate  name.  The  Basuto  like  to  drink  very  sour  things— even 
vinegar. 

The  dregs  of  “  leting  "  are  sometimes  used  to  mix  with  meal  to  make 
bread. 

Nowadays,  the  women  in  Basutoland,  in  making  “leting,”  sometimes 
leave  a  little  of  the  malt  meal  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  when  the  water  is 
poured  into  it.  This  is  the  unorthodox  way  ;  it  sets  up  a  somewhat 
different  degree  and  character  of  fermentation,  so  that  the  “leting”  when 
made  begins  to  approach  a  little  in  its  nature  towards  "joala,”  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  beer,  and  is  not  so  nice  to  drink. 

1  he  difference  between  proper  and  either  improper  “  leting”  or  “joala” 
is  one  of  degree  and  character  of  fermentation  ;  a  brewer  would  understand 

it  well. 

“  Joalo,'  the  Basuto’s  real,  strong  intoxicating  beer,  is,  I  believe,  made  by 
boiling  the  sweet  wort,  and  adding  and  stirring  into  it  a  quantity  of  the  meal 
of  raw  (not  malted)  kafir  corn,  and  leaving  it  to  ferment  further  ;  then  a 
much  stronger  vinous  fermentation  takes  place  and  “joalo”  is  formed  and 
can  be  made  very  strong.  It  has  to  me  an  unpleasant  crude,  raw  taste,  and 
is  gritty.  It  is  used  purposely  to  get  tips y  or  drunk  upon.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  drunk  in  very  large  quantities  till  the  stomach  is  quite  distended.  It  is 
said  to  keep  on  fermenting  in  the  stomach,  and  that  this  hastens  the  intoxica¬ 
tion.  This  is  produced  in  all  stages  up  to  the  violent  and  stupefying  stage. 
It  causes  violent  headaches,  bloodshot  eyes,  indigestion,  and  often  several  days' 
illness,  even  when  not  mixed  with  spirits.  Natives  often  add  brandy  to  it,  and 
this  of  course  renders  it  worse  than  either  beer  or  brand)’  in  its  effects.  It 
is  partly  this  practice  no  doubt  which  was  represented  to  Lord  Milner,  and 
caused  the  temporary  absolute  prohibition  of  kafir  beer  in  towns  and  mining 
centres.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

Whether  such  kafir  beer  is  ever  really  good  for  food,  even  in  small 
quantities,  is  a  matter  which  should  be  enquired  into ;  perhaps  so  far  as  it 
possesses  the  same  qualities  as  "  leting  ”  it  maybe  of  some,  but  less,  use. 
My  impression  is  that  even  in  small  quantities  it  is  very  upsetting  to  digestion, 
and  that  pure  "leting"  would  be  much  better.  I  do  not  dogmatise,  I  only 
suggest  enquiry  and  experiments. 

Mashonas,  in  order  to  malt  grain,  generally  soak  it  in  a  bag  or  basket  in 
cold  water  for  one,  two,  or  more  days.  Some  afterwards  place  it  in  a  bag 
or  basket  to  sprout  or  malt,  while  others  put  it  in  an  open  heap  in  the  sun  for 
that  purpose  instead  of  covering  it  as  the  Basuto  do.  Then  they  dry  and 
grind  the  malt,  but  in  a  few  parts  beer  is  made  from  unground  malt. 

No.  i  process  then  is  this  :  Some  boil  the  ground  malt  till  it  forms  a  thin 
gruel,  while  some  only  heat  it  over  the  fire  without  allowing  it  to  boil.  It 
is,  in  either  case,  constantly  kept  well  stirred,  and  is  then  left  to  cool  anci  ferment 
in  a  clean  pot.  Some  place  it  for  this  purpose  in  a  pot  or  pots  with  a  neck. 
Such  a  pot  with  a  neck  is  called  a  “fukoor”  (this  sounds  Arabic).  When 
sweet  and  fermenting,  and  for  some  days,  it  is  used  at  meals  by  the  whole 
family  ;  children  are  constantly  fed  upon  it.  It  is  then  like  the  Basuto  “  leting  " 
in  its  early  stage,  and  Europeans  sometimes  imagine  it  has  honey  in  it.  It 
is  drunk  from  one  day  to  five  or  six  after  making,  and  is  called  in  different 
tribes,  “bumi”  or  “bumhe”  or  “buru”  or  “doro”  (this  is  Arabic),  and 
sometimes  “  begwa  maiiro  ”  (;,?.,  “  cooked  in  the  evening 
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No.  2  Process  To  make  beer  of  some  strength  this  “  bumi,”  on  the  day 
following  that  on  which  it  was  made,  is  put  back  into  a  pot  and  boiled 
strongly  for  two  or  three  hours  till  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  its  quantity. 
This  is  then,  in  some  parts,  put  into  necked  pots,  and  when  quite  cool,  a  flat 
stone  is  put  upon  it,  and  it  is  luted  or  sealed  with  clay.  This  beer  will, 
when  so  covered,  last  a  month,  but  it  is  not  very  strong. 

No.  3  process  :  To  make  a  stronger  beer,  the  kind  last  described  is  allowed 
to  stand  three  full  days.  Then  three  or  four  pounds  of  ground  malt,  uncooked, 
is  added  to  each  pot,  and  it  is  sealed  up  and  left  standing  for  two  full  days. 
It  is  now  called  “  m’sungwa,”  and  is  stronger. 

No.  4  process :  To  make  a  yet  stronger  beer,  double  the  amount  of  ground 
malt  is  prepared,  as  for  the  first  process  (bumi),  and  strained  and  added  to 
the  last-mentioned  (m’sungwa). 

If  one  part  of  No.  4  is  added  to  an  equal  part  of  No.  3,  the  beer  is  very 
strong,  and  one  pint  and  a  half  is  enough  to  make  an  ordinary  man  intoxi¬ 
cated. 

Where  it  is  not  required  to  be  so  strong,  two  parts  of  No.  3  (m'sungwa) 
is  added  to  one  part  of  No.  4. 

After  mixing,  the  whole  is  left  to  stand  for  12  hours  before  drinking. 
For  a  time  the  longer  it  stands  the  stronger  it  becomes,  but  after  three  days 
it  becomes  too  sour  to  drink. 

It  is  principally  men  who  drink  intoxicating  beer  ;  they  frequently  become 
mad-drunk. 

I  pass  over  the  modes  of  making  beer  practised  by  kafirs,  Matabele  and 
Zulus.  There  are  local  differences,  and  none  appear  to  come  up  to  the 
perfection  of  that  of  the  Mashona  brewers,  whose  procedure  I  have 
described  above  :  this  procedure  I  suppose  is  like  that  of  the  Spaniards  of 
the  time  of  Pliny,  who,  he  says,  were  in  advance  of  the  Gauls. 

Natives  say  that  "rukweza"  produces  stronger  beer  than  any  other 
grain. 

Natives  in  Portuguese  territory  beyond  our  north-east  border,  and  some 
within  it,  distil  spirit  from  must,  made  from  a  small  wild  plum.  They  use 
a  gun-barrel  as  a  nozzle  to  the  still— so,  I  think,  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
when  he  made  potato  spirit  in  Uganda.  The  knowledge  of  distilling  is 
likely  to  spread,  and  spirit  will  then  be  distilled  by  natives  from  grain  and 
other  things  and  mixed  with  beer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  above  how  necessary  it  is  to  distinguish  when  talking 
of  "  kafir  beer,”  and  that  anything  from  a  sweet  or  sour  gruel  to  a  highly- 
intoxicating  beverage  may  be  included  under  the  name  “beer'  ;  all  look 
much  alike. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

SIR  H.  H.  JOHNSTON'S  VIEWS. 

The  following  important  statement  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  for  publication  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  well  known 
African  Administrator,  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  With  his 
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first  three  propositions  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  naturally 
in  hearty  agreement,  though  the  subject  of  intemperance  amongst 
Europeans  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Committee’s 
operations.  Section  (4),  however,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and, 
as  indicated  elsewhere,  this  is  the  one  great  practical  point  which  has 
to  be  considered  at  the  present  time  with  reference  to  the  native  races 
of  Africa,  seeing  that  wines  and  beers  of  European  manufacture  are 
too  costly  for  general  use  by  the  natives.  As  regards  paragraph  (5) 
the  subject  of  native  fermented  liquors  is  dealt  with  at  some  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  but  the  Committee  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  do  not  in  any  way  endorse  the  view  that  alcohol  in  any  form 
is  necessary  as  part  of  the  diet  of  either  European  or  African  ;  in  fact, 
all  their  experience,  leads  them  to  adopt  an  entirely  contrary  view, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  glad  to  unite  with  those  who  hold 
different  opinion  in  seeking  the  protection  of  the  native  races  from  the 
introduction  of  trade  spirits : — 

"  The  position  I  should  take  up  with  regard  to  this  Liquor  Question 
would  be  something  like  this:  — 

(1.)  That  I  am  almost  a  fanatical  advocate  of  temperance  in  the 
white  man. 

"  (2.)  That  I  think  a  fearful  amount  of  harm  is  being  done  amongst 

(l  European  races  of  the  present  day  by  intemperance. 

(3.)  That  this  intemperance  in  its  worst  form,  and  the  form  which 
should  be  more  immediately  attacked  is  due  to  the  drinking 
of  distilled  liquors,  spirits. 

"(4-)  That  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  restricting  or  absolutely 
forbidding  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  distilled  liquors  in 
Negro  countries  or  to  the  Negroes. 

"  (5-)  But  I  am  not  an  advocate’  of  total  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors,  least  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  Negro,  who  actually 
requires,  I  consider,  some  form  of  alcohol  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  the  African  climate. 

“  I  see  no  great  harm  in  the  manufacture  and  drinking  of  the  various 
native  beers,  of  palm  wine  (unless  distillation  is  practised),  of  mead,  or  of 
European  and  South  African  wines,  unless  they  are  excessively  fortified. 

“  In  short,  I  favour — that  is  to  say,  I  should  not  oppose — wine  and  beer 
drinking  all  the  world  over ;  but  I  would  make  spirits  and  the  sale  of  spirits 
sxtremely  expensive,  except  under  some  provision  which  enabled  doctors  of 
medicine  to  control  their  administration. 

"This  may  be  very  difficult  to  effect  in  Europe  or  amongst  Europeans 
m  Africa.  But  in  the  meantime,  as  we  rule  the  Negro  in  such  an  arbitrary 
fashion  in  other  ways,  we  ought  to  arbitrarily  deny  him  access  to  strong 
drink,  in  the  shape  of  distilled  forms  of  alcohol  over  a  certain  degree  of 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  resolutely  condemn  the  Negro’s 
being  refused  reasonable  access  to  wine,  beer,  or  native  fermented  liquors  of 
moderate  strength,  as  some  mild  form  of  alcohol  is  often  necessary  to  his 
staov'Mja. 


“  H.  H.  JOHNSTON." 
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KING  LEWANIKA  OF  BAROTSELAND. 

The  Committee  were  reminded  of  an  interesting*  account  that 
they  had  received  of  King  Lewanika,  Paramount  Chief  of  Barotseland, 
from  Captain  Bertrand  in  February,  1901,  and  that  King  Lewanika 
was  now  in  England.  It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Committee 
should  accord  a  welcome  to  the  King,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Committee  should  give  him  a  reception  together  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Uganda,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  this  country. 

To  facilitate  this,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Dr.  Harford,  offered  to 
place  the  grounds  of  Livingstone  College  (Leyton)  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee.  The  Committee  thanked  Dr.  Harford  for  his  offer, 
and  left  the  matter  with  the  Secretaries,  for  them  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  might  be  possible. 

As  the  result  of  this  decision,  a  reception  was  held  at  Livingstone 
College  on  Friday,  July  nth,  1902.  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P., 
presided  at  a  Meeting,  held  before  King  Lewanika’s  arrival. 

The  Rev.  Adolphe  Jalla,  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  recent  history  of  Barotseland  and  its  ruler, 
said  that  in  1884  Lewanika  was  so  cruel  as  to  cause  a  revolution.  His 
house  and  harem  being  surrounded,  he  fled,  after  killing  two  or  three 
of  the  attacking  party  ;  but  the  man  who  took  his  place  proved  equally 
cruel,  and  was  not  even  of  Royal  blood,  so  the  people  brought 
Lewanika  back,  and  after  much  bloodshed  his  power  was  re-established. 
Under  M.  Coillard’s  influence  Lewanika  had  greatly  changed,  and  not 
in  external  manners  only.  As  drunkenness,  caused  by  strong  native 
beer,  was  very  prevalent,  he  had  made  and  enforced  laws  forbidding 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  intoxicants.  Several  headmen  caught 
drinking  had  been  called  before  a  pitso  or  indaba  of  the  people,  who 
deposed  them,  deprived  them  of  their  wives  and  cattle,  reduced  them 


*  British  Central  Africa— On  February  13th.  1901,  the  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Captain 
Bertrand,  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  Army,  and  well  known  traveller. 

Captain  Bertrand  cave  an  account  o'  his  visit  to  Barotseland.  He  started  from  Mafeking,  and 
alter  riding  on  a  bullock  waggon  for  64  days  reached  the  capital.  On  his  way  he  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Bainangwalo,  and  was  much  impressed  with  King  Khama's  splendid  influence  over 
his  people.  I11  Barotseland,  King  Lewanika,  probably  inspired  by  Khama’s  example,  has  been  a 
personal  abstainer  since  189s.  and  is  endeavouring  to  extend  his  views  among  his  people  Travellers 
have  told  Captain  Bertrand,  that  in  sonic  parts  of  Central  Africa,  spirits  arc  a  greater  curse  than 
slavery.  Barotseland  at  present  is  not  easy  to  reach,  and  European  spirits  do  not  get  as  far.  or  in 
very  small  quantities,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  the  railway  is  extended  to  this  country  it  will 
facilitate  their  importation,  and  Captain  Bertrand  earnestly  asked  the  Committee  to  do  what  they 
could  to  safeguard  the  natives  from  this  trade.  Missionaries  are  now  doing  a  very  good  work  among 
the  natives  of  this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  allow  their  good  influence  to  be  set 
aside  by  a  trade  in  spirits. 
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to  the  rank  of  slaves,  and  exiled  them  from  Barotseland  proper. 
Lewanika  himself  had  become  a  total  abstainer.  He  had  also  abolished 
the  slave  trade  wherever  his  authority  was  effective,  as  well  as  witch¬ 
finding  and  the  poisoning  of  sorcerers 

Captain  Bertrand,  of  Geneva,  speaking  as  an  explorer,  said  he  had 
met  M.  Coillard  in  Barotseland,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  splendid 
mission  work  carried  on  there.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christianity  only  could  accomplish  such  wonders  as  had  been  effected 
in  Barotseland,  and  that  mission  work  ought  to  be  at  the  basis  of  all 
civilizing  effort.  One  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  Lewanika  in  the  old 
days  was  to  lay  the  victim,  bound,  where  a  column  of  the  army  would 
march  over  him,  and  then  leave  him  to  be  devoured  alive. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Arnot,  Dr.  Henry,  and  Dr.  Harford,  Principal  of  the 
College,  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

King  Lewanika  arrived  about  five  o’clock,  having  been  delayed  by 
his  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
verandah,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  Vice-president  of  the  Committee, 
offered  the  King  a  hearty  welcome,  and  said  they  had  been  much 
interested  in  hearing  of  the  wise  government  of  his  kingdom.  They 
had  the  same  questions  to  deal  with  in  the  dominions  of  King  Edward 
in  regard  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their 
efforts  by  observing  the  wise  policy  that  Lewanika  had  endeavoured  to 
carry  out. 

Dr.  Harford  then  presented  King  Lewanika  with  the  following 
Illuminated  Address,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  respectively  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  : — 

*  To  Lewanika,  Paramount  Chief  of  Barotseland. 

Distinguished  Chief, 

We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor 
Traffic  United  Committee,  offer  you  a  hearty  greeting  on  the  occasion  of 
your  visit  to  this  country.  We  congratulate  you  on  the  honour  which  has 


'  The  following  is  n  translation  of  the  address  into  the  Barotse  language  :  — 

Phulheho  c  hlokomelang  mefuta  e  lisoang  kcina-English,  hore  c  se  kc  ea  felisoa  kc  linoo  tse 
tahisang. 

Ho  Lewanika.  Morcnn  oa  Barotse. 

Morena  ea  hlomphehang. 

Kc  rona  Mopresidentc  le  lihloho  tsa  Phulheho  c  hlokomelang  nicfuta-futa  c  lisoang  Ke  'Muso  oa 
Eugland,  e  tie  e  sc  kc  c>  sengoa  ke  tsc  ku  tahisang  bathe.  Rea  u  lumelisa  ka  pclo  tsa  rona  ha  u 
tlilc  ho  ctela  false  la  habo  rona;  Rea  thabelam  le  uena  ka  hore  u  ile  ua  hlomphoa  kc  Morena  oa 
rona  ea  ratehang  Edward  the  Seventh  ea  u  memetseng  Coronation  ea  hae,  a  ba  a  u  klictln  har'a 
Moreni  a  maholo  a  South  Africa. 
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been  shown  you  by  our  Gracious  Sovereign,  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
who  has  invited  you  to  be  present  at  the  Coronation,  as  the  representative 
of  the  great  chiefs  of  South  Africa.  . 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  by  the  action  of  the  British  South  Alrica 
Company,  protection  is  afforded  to  your  subjects  from  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  yourself  an  abstainer  from  a11 
strong  drink  and  that  you  have  discouraged  the  manufacture  of  native  beer 
by  your  people.  .  , 

We  recall  with  great  satisfaction  the  interview  which  we  had  witn 
Khama,  Paramount  Chief  of  the  Bamangwato,  during  his  visit  to  England, 
who  has  for  many  years  past  pleaded  for  the  protection  of  his  country  from 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  we  pray  that  you  and  he  may  continue  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  your  people  in  this  important  matter. 

We  greet  you  to-day  at  Livingstone  College,  which  bears  the  name  °‘ 
that  great  man  who  spent  his  life  in  seeking  to  uplift  the  people  of  Africa, 
and  we  hope  that  the  memory  of  his  work  will  never  be  lorgotten  either  in 

England  or  in  Africa,  but  may  lead  others  to  follow  in  his  steps 

We  hope  that  you  will  always  remember  that  we  are  your  friends,  and 
will  do  all  in  our  power  to  support  you  in  your  noble  endeavours,  and  we 
pray  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  rest  on  you  and  your  people. 

Signed  WESTMINSTER,  President. 

F.  CANTUAR,  Chairman. 
CHARLES  F.  HARFORD, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


King  Lewanika,  in  his  reply,  which  was  interpreted  by  a  lad 
belonging  to  Khama’s  people,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  reception 
and  his  disappointment  that  the  Coronation  had  been  postponed.  He 
had  a  great  desire  that  liquor  should  not  be  introduced  among  his 
people.  He  did  not  object  to  people  not  under  his  power  drinking  it, 
but  it  was  his  great  desire  that  the  people  in  his  power  should  not  touch 
intoxicants  of  any  kind.  He  wished  to  encourage  the  Committee  to  go  on 
in  their  work  to  assist  all  native  races,  because  drink  spoiled  a  country. 


Colonel  Harding,  who  accompanies  the  King,  said  he  had  known 
Barotseland  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  could  hardly  describe  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  by  liquor.  It  was  the  great  desire  of  the  admims- 
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tration  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  liquor  by  natives  : 
and  even  in  Southern  Rhodesia  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  it. 

King  Lewanika  then  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed,  and 
after  taking  tea  in  the  College,  returned  to  town. 


WEST  AFRICA. 


LAGOS. 

i  he  following  questions  and  answers  transpired  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  November  3rd,  1902. 

OVERPROOF  SPIRITS  FOR  LAGOS. 

Colohel  Welby  asked  whether  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  aware  that 
overproof  spirits,  containing  from  1-26  to  4'3 1  per  cent,  of  fusel  oil,  while 
■5  per  cent,  of  that  oil  is  injurious,  are  being  imported  into  West  Africa,  and 
would  he  state  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  this  importation. 

Mk.  Chamberlain — The  figures  quoted  by  the  Hon.  Member  are  based 
on  a  statement  made  by  the  Governor  of  Lagos,  Sir  William  MacGregor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  March  last.  The  overproof  spirits, 
in  which  a  deleteriously  high  proportion  of  fusel  oil  was  found,  were  not 
gin,  rum,  brandy  or  whisky  (which  the  Government  chemist,  after  a  long 
series  of  analyses,  has  found  to  be  free  from  injurious  ingredients),  but 
alcohol.  The  Governor  is  ol  opinion  that  alcohol  containing  a  noxious 
substance  like  fusel  oil  in  deleterious  quantity  should  be  seized,  and  dealt 
with  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  not  reach  the  public  ;  but  fresh  Legislation 
is  required  to  give  the  Government  the  necessary  powers,  and  the  Governor 
has  informed  his  Council  that  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  will  be  introduced  for 
their  consideration.  Inquiry  will  be  made  of  the  Governor  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  measure  referred  to. 


LIQUORS  FOR  WEST  AFRICA. 

Colonel  Welby  next  asked  whether  Sir  F.  Lugard’s  promise  two  years 
ago  ol  prohibition  rates  against  the  importation  of  liquors  into  the  African 
interior,  via  the  Lagos  Railway,  had  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chamberlain— The  importation  into  Northern  Nigeria  of  spiri¬ 
tuous  liquors  for  sale  to  Natives  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  present 
terminus  of  the  Lagos  Railway  is  some  seventy  miles  from  the  boundary  of 
Lagos  and  Northern  Nigeria,  so  that,  even  apart  from  the  general  prohi¬ 
bition,  the  question  ol  direct  importation  bv  railway  does  not  arise.  The 
rates  at  present  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  spirits  on  the  railway  are 
high,  higher  in  fact  than  the  charges  for  conveyance  by  other  means 
(carriers  and  canoes). 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  BISHOP  TUGWELL. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell  attended  the  Committee’s  meeting 
on  November  12th,  1902,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  delay  in 
passing  through  the  Lagos  Council  the  Bill  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
seize  and  deal  with  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  not  reach  the  public, 
spirit  containing  a  noxious  substance  as  fusel  oil  in  deleterious  quan¬ 
tities  ;  it  having  been  stated  that  the  Governor,  Sir  William  MacGregor, 
had  informed  his  Council  that  such  a  Bill  should  be  introduced. 

The  Bishop  disputed  the  statement  that  “  the  rates  at  present 
charged  for  the  conveyance  of  spirits  on  the  railway  are  high ;  higher 
in  fact  than  the  charges  for  conveyance  by  other  means  (carriers  and 
canoes).  For  instance,  the  railway  rate  for  spirits  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan 
(the  terminus)  is  forty-seven  shillings  a  ton,  and  the  charge  for  con¬ 
veyance  by  carriers  is  forty  shillings  and  four  pence  half-penny.” 

The  Bishop  estimated  that  the  lowest  price  for  which  carriers 
would  carry  a  ton  from  Lagos  to  Ibadan  was  sixty-six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  that  is  forty  loads  at  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  load, 
and  submitted  that  these  low  railway  rates  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
spirits  into  the  hinterland  of  the  Colony  and  into  Northern  Nigeria. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SIR  WILLIAM  MACGREGOR, 
GOVERNOR  OF  LAGOS. 

The  Committee  had  an  interview  with  Sir  William  MacGregor 
on  the  2 1  st  of  November. 

Sir  William  said  that  he  had  only  one  matter  to  bring  before  the 
Committee — namely,  the  question  of  the  importation  of  adulterated 
forms  of  alcohol.  It  had  been  found  on  recent  analysis  that  a  certain 
amount  of  liquor  was  impure.  This  was  in  so-called  “  alcohol,”  con¬ 
taining  about  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  not  in  gin,  whiskey  or  brandy. 
The  adulteration  being  in  the  form  of  fusel  oil.  He  had  prepared  an 
ordinance  dealing  with  this  impure  liquor,  so  that  it  should  not  reach 
the  native.  This  ordinance  at  first  only  referred  to  impurities  added  to 
it,  and  would  have  missed  the  great  point,  so  he  had  had  it  redrafted  to 
include  liquor  containing  fusel  oil,  whether  added  to  it,  or  a  part  of  the 
original  manufacture.  This  was  objected  to ;  but  another  point  arose 
as  to  the  amount  of  fusel  oil  which  should  be  considered  injurious. 


Authorities  usually  state  that  0-3  per  cent,  of  fusel  oil  is  injurious.  Me 
proposed  to  pass  spirit  containing  not  more  than  0-5  per  cent.  It  was 
questioned  whether  that  standard  should  be  stated,  or  whether  the  words 
should  be  inserted  instead  “an  injurious  quantity.”  He  thought  a 
fixed  standard  preferable,  but  left  the  point  to  be  decided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  had  not  heard  whether  final  action  had 
been  taken. 

This  subject  had  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  said 
that  this  measure  must  be  carried  through.  He  had  advised  his 
merchants  not  to  oppose  it.  Overproof  spirit  was  intended  to  be 
diluted.  Sir  William  thought  it  best  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
altogether.  He  was  in  favour  of  absolute  measures,  as  witness  his 
action  in  New  Guinea  and  Fiji.  There  was  only  one  cure  for 
drunkenness  ;  total  abstinence.  He  did  not  feel  able  to  deal  with  over- 
proof  spirit,  except  through  international  action. 

As  to  carriage  by  railway,  he  held  to  his  figures  supplied  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  to  the  comparative  cost  by  railway  and  by  porters, 
though  he  could  give  no  explanation,  except  that  domestic  slaves  might 
take  it  up  country. 

At  Abeokuta,  where  the  largest  amount  of  spirit  is  carried,  he 
could  not  introduce  any  special  Legislation,  as  the  people  there  held  a 
somewhat  peculiar  position,  being  regarded  as  independent  in  the 
matter  of  internal  administration.  Being  pressed  as  to  whether  he 
would  allow  the  Chief  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  spirits,  he  would 
not  answer  definitely. 


NIGERIA. 

Dr.  Adams,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Medical  Temperance 
Association,  was  introduced  to  the  Committee  on  May  28th,  1902. 
Dr.  Adams  has  a  medical  appointment  under  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
is  proceeding  to  Nigeria,  and  kindly  promised  to  act  as  correspondent 
to  the  Committee,  giving  them  such  information  as  he  may  be  able  to 
acquire. 

ANGOLA. 

Mr.  Matthew  Z.  Stober,  a  Missionary  from  Angola,  being  present 
by  invitation  on  May  28th,  1902,  made  a  statement  to  the  following 
effect.  It  was  little  known  that  Angola  is  the  only  Central  African 
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possession  of  any  European  Power  in  which  there  are  large  distilleries 
in  the  country.  The  Portuguese  Government  divide  the  country  into 
five  districts.  In  the  district  with  which  he  was  acquainted  there  were 
many  plantations.  Sugar  Cane  is  grown  almost  exclusively  on  these 
plantations,  but  not  a  pound  of  sugar  is  made,  the  only  product  is  rum. 
One  plantation  alone  distils  over  100,000  gallons  of  rum  annually.  At 
the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  Brussels  General  Act  and  the  imposition 
by  the  Powers  of  a  higher  minimum  duty,  the  planters  were  up  in  arms 
and  protested  to  the  Portuguese  Government  ;  but  the  Government 
stood  firm  and  refused  to  withdraw  from  the  Agreement.  Spirits  are 
mostly  manufactured  in  the  country,  and  there  is  not  much  imported. 
Although  the  higher  duty  agreed  by  the  Powers  was  imposed  yet,  for 
some  reason,  rum  is  to  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  before.  He  had 
travelled  through  many  native  towns,  in  all  directions,  and  the  condition 
of  things  was  appalling.  Native  produce  was  chiefly  paid  for  in  rum. 

Following  this  interview,  the  Committee  placed  itself  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Foreign  Office. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


Resulting  from  correspondence  and  enquiries  made  as  to  the 
Liquor  Traffic  among  the  Maories,  much  documentary  matter  has  been 
received. 

The  following  extracts  are  quoted  from  a  valuable  letter  received 
from  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Isitt : — 

..."  the  Maoris  number  in  all  about  35,000.  Those  located  in  the 
Middle  and  South  Islands  are  so  few  that  they  need  not  be  considered.  In 
the  North,  one  important  group  occupy  the  Waikato  District,  of  which 
latitude  38  and  longitude  175  may  be  taken  as  the  centre.  In  the  King 
Country,  part  of  the  Waikaito  district  stretching  down  to  the  source  of  the 
Wanganui  River,  nominal  prohibition  exists  :  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
Maoris  allowed  the  Government  to  run  a  railway  through  what  was  really  a 
Native  Reserve,  they  only  did  it  on  the  understanding  that  licenses  to  sell 
liquor  in  that  part  of  the  country  should  not  be  granted.  As  this  only  applies 
to  publicans’  retail  licenses,  and  from  the  outset  the  liquor  merchants  of  the 
Colony  have  been  permitted  to  pour  as  much  liquor  into  the  district  as  they 
pleased,  provided  they  sold  it  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  gallons,  and 
a  brewer  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  brewery  in  the  very  centre  of  the  district, 
the  prohibitory  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Most  of  the  natives  do  not 
drink  heavily,  but  they  buy  wholesale  and  sell  illegally  to  the  co-operative 
labourers  working  on  the  railway  line,  the  effect  of  this  law-breaking  being 
most  demoralising  to  the  native  race.  Six  years  in  succession  we  appealed 
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to  the  Premier  for  simple  legislation  that  would  have  rendered  this  lawless¬ 
ness  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  without  avail.  The  brewery  is  no  longer 
used,  but  quantities  of  liquor  are  still  poured  into  the  prohibition  area.” 

Mr.  Isitt  forwarded  the  following  copy  of  the  Proclamation 
forbidding  licenses  in  the  King  Country,  and  extract  from  the 
Governor’s  Speech  on  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  of  the  King  Country 
Railway. 

[copy  OF  PROCLAMATION.] 


“  PROHIBITING  LICENSES  ON  CERTAIN  NATIVE  LANDS.— Wm 
F.  DRUMMOND  JERVOIS,  GOVERNOR,  A  PROCLAMATION. 

“Whereas  by  the  25th  Section  of  ‘The  Licensing  Act,  1881/  it  is 
enacted  That  the  Governor,  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  any  block  or 
area  of  Native  land  on  which  no  publican's  license  has  been  hitherto  granted, 
may,  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette,  declare  that  no  license  shall  be  granted 
within  such  block  or  area,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Licensing 
Committee  to  issue  any  license  to  take  effect  within  any  block  or  area  so 
proclaimed,  and  whereas  the  owners  of  the  Native  land  described  in  the 
schedule  hereto,  and  on  which  no  publican's  license  has  hitherto  been 
granted,  have  applied  to  have  the  said  section  brought  into  force  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  land. 

“Now,  therefore,  I  William  Francis  Drummond  Jervois,  the  Governor 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  do  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  power 
and  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  Act,  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that 
no  license  shall  be  granted  within  the  area  of  Native  land  described  in  the 
said  schedule. 

[Here  follows  description  of  territory  called  the  Kawhia  Licensing  area 
known  as  King  Country.]  s  ’ 

'-G: "rr  ha!?d.-of  his  Excellency,  Sir  William  Drummond 

Jervois  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  said  Colony,  at 
Christchurch,  this  3rd  day  of  December,  year  of  our  Lord,  1884. 

“ROBERT  STOUT. 

“  God  save  the  Queen.' 

N.  Z.  Gazette,  1884,  vol.  2,  page  1685. 

On  April  14th,  1885,  the  day  that  the  Premier  turned  the  first  sod  of 
the  King  Country  Railway,  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held,  at  which  manv 
Natives  objected,  saying  that  Pakeha  civilisation,  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  railway,  would  destroy  them.  The  Premier  replied  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  midst  had  been  proclaimed  and  gazetted  The 
Government  had  thus  acceded  to  their  request,  and  would  maintain  the 
Pioclamation  inviolate.  Wahanui,  speaking  immediately  after  said  the 
Government  might  be  trusted  to  fulfil  this  promise.  At  the  ceremony  itself 
the  Premier,  as  reported  in  the  Auckland  Herald,  of  April  16,  said 

"We  are  standing  on  soil  on  which  there  has  been  a  proclamation 
.  that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold.  I  hope  that  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  my  temperance  views  will  think  of  this,  that,  though  nfany 
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Europeans  can  take  liquor  without  injuring  themselves  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  if,  what  is  called,  fire-water  gets  among  anv 
aboriginal  race  like  the  Maories  it  condemns  them  to 
destruction.  .  .  .  Let  it  never  be  said  of  us  that  we  thus 
doomed  a  race  to  destruction." 

Mr.  Isitt  continued  his  letter  as  follows  : — 

“  Another  group  are  in  Taranaki  from  the  Mokan  latitude  38-40  to 
Wanganui  latitude  40.  Two  other  groups  are  in  and  around  Poverty  Bay, 
there  are  a  few  on  the  West  Coast,  north  of  Wellington  as  far  as  to  Foxton, 
and  a  few  in  the  Wairapapa  District  between  Masterton  and  Wellington. 
The  Taranaki  tribes  fought  us  in  the  war  in  early  days  and  have  for  many 
years  been  under  the  influence  first  of  one,  and  more  recently  of  two  so- 
called  prophets,  who  have  instituted  a  religion  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  their  own  heathenish  beliefs.  They 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  who  in  other  districts,  when  good 

men,  exercise  a  most  beneficial  restraint  upon  their  people . The 

chief  demoralization  is  in  the  Taranaki  District.  Owing  to  the  heathenish 
influences  already  mentioned,  they  sank  into  a  condition  in  which  the 
demoralization  became  extreme,  and  which  continues  to  the  present.  .  .  . 
When  the  New  Zealand  Alliance,  through  its  petitions  drew  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  degradaiion  of  the  natives,  the  native  Minister — himself 
a  half-caste — angrily  defended  them  and  talked  of  '  people  who  gave  credence 
to  fonndationless  stories.’  Later  he  met  the  natives  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  our  Missionaries,  and  showed  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened  by  the 
severity  with  which  he  assured  them  that  if  they  did  not  put  a  stop  to  these 
excesses  the  Government  would  do  so. 

“Those  in  Hawkes  Bay  have  always  been  friendly,  and  are  still  very 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  represented 
so  far  as  the  Maoris  are  concerned,  chiefly  by  Archdeacon  Williams  and  his 
colleagues.  I  might,  indeed,  say  by  the  Williams  family  and  their  colleagues. 
The  Maoris  there  are  so  much  under  good  influences  that  the  Waiapu 
Diocesan  Synod  which  covers  the  Hawkes  Bay  and  Waiapu  Districts 
recommended  that  local  option  privileges  with  regard  to  the  liquor  question 
should  be  extended  to  the  Maori  race,  believing  that  they  would  unanimously 
vote  against  the  granting  of  licenses  in  their  district.  The  New  Zealand 
Alliance  which  sustains  the  friendliest  relations  with  the  members  of  that 
Synod,  believe  that  they  arc  probably  right  with  regard  to  the  Maoris  of 
their  own  district,  but  fear  that  the  possession  of  voting  power  would  be  fatal 
to  the  natives  in  and  around  Taranaki." 

A  letter  was  received  on  January  14th,  1903,  from  Archdeacon 
Williams  practically  endorsing  the  information  communicated  in 
Mr.  Isitt’s  letter.  Archdeacon  Williams  says  that  total  prohibition  is 
the  only  cure  for  drunkenness  among  the  Maoris,  which  prevails  in 
certain  districts,  particularly  in  the  Taranaki  district,  and  that  he  thinks 
that  legislation  must  be  initiated  within  the  Colony.  The  natives,  as 
a  whole,  would  welcome  such  a  step.  The  present  Native  Minister 
(Carrol),  who  is  a  half-caste  Maori,  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Maoris, 
and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  induce  them  to  use  the  power  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Maori  Councils’  Act. 
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The  Committee  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Isitt  and  Archdeacon 
Williams  for  their  communications,  and  are  still  further  corresponding 
on  the  subject. 

ASSAM. 

The  Committee  received  a  communication  from  a  correspondent 
drawing  attention  to  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Assam.  It  was  reported 
that  the  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  had  raised  this  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday,  November  roth,  1902,  and  had  promised  to 
furnish  the  Committee  with  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  compiled 
largely  from  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Hon.  J.  Buckingham, 
Chairman  of  the  Assam  “  Branch  Indian  Tea  Association.” 

On  November  26th,  Mr.  F.  Grubb,  Secretary  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
Temperance  Association,  reported  that  the  subject  had  been  before  his 
Association  for  some  time,  and  quoted  from  the  memorandum  above 
referred  to  •  the  main  charges  contained  in  the  memorandum  were 

1.  The  opening  of  unnecessary  liquor  shops  ; 

2.  Their  proximity  to  tea  gardens  ; 

3.  The  imperfect  supervision  by  Excise  Officers  ; 

4.  The  scandalous  amount  of  drunkenness,  resulting  in  crime  and 
disorder. 

The  memorandum  contains  medical  reports,  reports  of  managers 
of  tea  gardens,  reports  of  analytical  chemists  in  Calcutta. 

Mr.  Caine  based  his  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  document. 

The  Government  had  promised  that  the  new  Chief  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Fuller,  should  make  a  full  enquiry,  and  it  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  wait  for  his  report  before  taking  any  further  action  in 
the  matter. 


MOROCCO. 

On  Wednesday,  May  28th,  1902,  Mr.  Gurney,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  Morocco,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Sultan 
urged  the  Committee  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  to  the  Moors,  and  suggested  that  the  British 
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Government  should  take  steps  to  secure  an  agreement  among  the 
Powers,  that  the  subjects  under  the  protection  of  the  different  Powers 
shall  be  prohibited  by  their  respective  Governments  from  selling 
intoxicants  to  the  Moors.  The  Moorish  Government  would  raise  no 
objection  to  such  regulations,  their  religious  tenets  and  the  law  of  the 
land  forbidding  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages;  imported  liquors 
for  revenue  purposes  are  classed  as  vinegar. 

It  was  agreed  to  make  further  enquiries  on  the  subject. 

At  a  later  meeting,  held  on  July  12th,  it  was  reported  that  as  the 
result  of  communication  with  friends  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
internal  administration  of  Morocco,  the  Committee  were  advised  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient  for  any  European  Power  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic  and  its  restriction  in  Morocco,  owing  to  the 
possibility  of  such  action  arousing  international  jealousy ;  that  the 
Sultan  could  very  well  take  the  initiative,  and  would,  in  all  probability, 
receive  the  support  of  the  Powers.  The  Sultan  should  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  natives,  and  should  prohibit  his  own  subjects  from 
having  liquor  shops  and  selling  to  the  natives,  he  could  then  approach 
the  Powers,  and  ask  them  to  support  these  laws  by  enforcing  them 
upon  their  respective  subjects. 

It  was  agreed  to  report  the  advice  thus  received  to  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson,  the  British  Minister  in  Morocco,  and  ask  his  opinion  as  to 
the  next  step  the  Committee  should  take. 


MOHAMMEDAN  CORONATION 

GUESTS. 

Communications  with  the  Colonial  Office  were  reported  with 
reference  to  the  precautions  that  would  be  observed,  in  keeping 
intoxicants  from  the  Colonial  Native  troops  and  other  Coronation 
guests,  who,  by  reason  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  general  observance, 
were  total  abstainers.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  little  risk  of 
offence,  as  most  careful  supervision  will  be"  exercised  in  the  matter.  It 
was,  however,  agreed  to  send  an  official  letter  from  the  Committee  to 
the  Colonial  Office  on  the  subject. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


The  Rev.  Wilbur  Crafts,  of  the  Reform  Bureau,  Washington, 
has  kindly  sent  us  information  concerning  the  passing  of  the  New 
Hebrides  Bill,  the  text  of  which  was  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 
The  following  touching  letter  from  the  veteran  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
John  G.  Baton,  D.D.,  addressed  to  Dr.  Crafts,  will  be  read  with  the 
deepest  interest — 

“74,  Princess  Street,  Kew, 

"Victoria,  Australia. 

“  12th  March,  1902. 

“  The  Rev.  Wilbur  Crafts. 

“  My  Dear  Sir, 

“  In  tears  of  joyful  gratitude  I  read  your  letter,  and  cordially  thank- 
you  for  all  you  have  so  devotedly  done,  with  and  by  your  Reform  Bureau, 
and  helpers  to  get  the  Gillett-Lodge  Bill  passed,  and  now  all  friends  of  our 
mission  will  rejoice  and  praise  the  Lord  for  the  evils  likely  to  be  prevented 
by  it,  and  also  the  good  and  far  felt  moral  influence  for  good  sure  to  be  felt 
by  it.  1  have  written  and  post  with  this  a  note  of  cordial  thanks  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Sect’v  John  Hay,  and  to  others  who  write  rejoicing 
to  inform  me  that  the  Bill  has  passed,  is  now  law,  and  will  when  put  in 
force  prevent  many  murders  and  much  misery  and  crime  among  our  from 
40,000  to  60,000  savage  cannibals  yet  in  the  New  Hebrides— And  I  pray 
that  your  Sect’y  of  State,  extending  effort  with  Britain  may  be  used  of 
God  to  lead  France,  Germany  and  Russia  to  also  unite  in  this  prohibition, 
next  to  the  U.S.  and  Britain  being  the  nations  most  concerned  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  traders  on  our  group.  O  that  the  U.S.  and  Britain  were  more 
and  more  closely  united  in  all  that  is  for  good.  Then  they  could  dictate 
peace  to  the  world,  I  believe — The  spiritual  work  of  our  mission  prospers 
wonderfully,  and  will  no  doubt  prosper  yet  more  when  the  U.S.  prohibition 
is  put  into  operation  on  our  islands.  Thanks  to  our  dear  Lord  Jesus,  you 
and  all  our  dear  friends  and  helpers  with  you  for  the  passing  of  this  Bill  by 
yourU.  States.  May  he  abundantly  reward  and  bless  you  all  with  increasing 
success  and  every  blessing  in  his  service. 

“My  wife  and  I  sail  to  the  islands  in  about  a  fortnight,  where  in  the 
work  we  hope  to  remain  till  about  the  end  of  this  year.  I  will  write  you 
another  note  before  I  go,  alter  meeting  with  our  Church  Committee. 
Meantime,  a  thousand  thanks  to  you  and  to  all  your  helpers  in  this  Bill, 
and  in  all  vour  work  for  Jesus  and  humanity.  Specially  thank  the  Senators, 
Gillett  and  Lodge,  and  Miss  M.  W.  Leitch.  I  have  written  twice  to  her,  but 
got  no  reply.  May  God  blc-ss  and  reward  them  all — I  have  been  very  unwell 
ever  since  my  return  from  my  last  American  tour,  but  feel  a  little  better 
now,  and,  if  Jesus  will,  even  at  78  years  of  age,  hope  to  be  spared  a  few 
years  longer  for  our  Master’s  blessed  work. 

“  In  deepest  gratitude,  and  with  best  wishes  to  all, 

“  I  remain,  yours  in  Jesus, 

'  “JOHN  G.  PATON.” 
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ARCHBISHOP  TEMPLE. 

A  great  loss  has  fallen  upon  the  Committee  in  common  with  many 
other  organisations,  by  the  death  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
I'he  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  on  January 
14th,  1903  : — 

"  The  Native  Races  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  United  Committee  at  their 
first  meeting  after  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Committee 
and  the  cause  which  they  represent  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  their 
Chairman,  who  had  held  that  position  since  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  recall  many  instances  in  which  the  Archbishop  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  Committee  in  public  in  his  usual  forcible  manner,  and,  in 
particular,  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  one  important  occasion,  his 
liberality  in  giving  to  the  funds  of  the  Committee,  and  above  al>,  his  valued 
advice  which  was  readily  given  at  all  times,  but  which  was  specially 
appreciated  at  the  time  when  the  Committee  were  without  a  President  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster.  Whenever  he  was  appealed  to 
he  was  always  ready  to  give  sympathy  and  counsel,  and  showed  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  great  philanthropic  movement,  especially  when  the  welfare 
of  the  weaker  races  was  at  stake,  the  Archbishop  was  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  leader. 


MR.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  M.P. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  the  Committee  report  the  death  on 
July  1 6th,  1902,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  of  their  old  friend  and 
member,  Mr.  William  Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  members  of  the  Committee,  joining  it  at  its  inception  in  1887  ; 
he  was  constant  in  his  attendance,  ever  ready  to  counsel  and  guide,  or 
to  serve  the  Committee  in  any  way  that  lay  in  his  power. 

The  Committee  will  greatly  miss  his  genial  presence. 

MR.  W-  S.  CAINE,  M.P. 

The  Committee  have  to  record  another  great  loss,  in  the  removal 
by  death  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  on  Tuesday,  March  17th,  1903. 

Mr.  Caine’s  valuable  services  to  the  temperance  cause  and  to 
many  other  phases  of  philanthropic  work,  his  genial  personality  and 
absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  are  so  well  known  to  need  no  special 
comment  here. 
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The  Committee’s  loss  is  very  real  and  personal.  Mr.  Caine  com¬ 
menced  his  association  with  the  Committee  by  attending  its  inaugural 
meeting  at  Prince’s  Hall,  on  March  30th,  1887,  and  seconding  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Caine  has  been  constant  in  his  loyalty  and 
service  to  the  Committee  and  the  cause  it  represents,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  the  Native  Races  of  India,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
he  had  promised  to  attend  and  speak  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  April 
29th,  1903,  at  which  this  Report  will  be  presented. 

The  Committee  have  had  no  truer  friend  than  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 

DEAN  FARRER. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  on  Wednesday,  March  25th,  1903. 

“  This  Committee  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  on  Sunday, 
March  22nd,  1903,  of  Dean  Farrer. 

Dean  Farrer  attended  and  proposed  the  first  resolution  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  at  Prince’s  Hall,  on  March  30th,  1887,  afterwards 
publishing  a  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘  Africa  and  the  Drink  Trade.' 

Dean  Farrer’s  constant  sympathy  with,  and  support  of  the  Committee’s 
objects  has  been  a  very  valuable  factor  in  their  work  and  has  earned  their 
sincere  and  lasting  gratitude.” 


FINANCE. 

The  Committee  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  show  again  a  balance 
on  the  right  side. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  would  re-assert  the  inadequacy 
of  their  income,  commensurate  with  the  proper  carrying  on  and 
extension  of  their  work.  The  total  income  last  year  amounted  to  only 
^296.  To  keep  the  expenditure  within  this  limit,  has,  it  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out,  involved  the  sacrifice  of  methods  that  might  have  been 
more  advantageous. 

The  Committee’s  income  last  year  was  less  by  some  fifty  pounds 
than  during  the  year  previous.  They  have  gained  new  contributors, 
but  not  enough  to  compensate  for  their  losses,  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  subscribers,  and  by  reduced  subscriptions. 
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They  ask  for  new  subscribers  and  increased  subscriptions,  that 
their  income  may,  during  the  ensuing  year,  reach  not  less  than  ^500. 

There  are  many  friends  who  have  not  hitherto  subscribed  to  the 
Committee’s  funds,  probably  not  realising  the  smallness  of  these  funds, 
and  yet,  it  is  known,  are  in  full  sympathy  with  their  object ;  they  are 
cordially  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee. 

Remittances  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodger,  139,  Palace 
Chambers,  Bridge  Street,  S.W.,  and  should  be  crossed  “  Barclay  &  Co., 
West  Branch  ’’ 

A  Subscription  form  and  Bank  Order  form  will  be  found  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Report. 


#atrt)c  States  anfl  tfje  Htquor  traffic  ffiliutrO  ©ommrttec. 


§r- FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  for  the  Year  ending  31st  March.  1903. 


ffir. 


Reoeipts.  £  S.  (1. 

To  Balance  at  Bankers.  31st  March,  1902  90  6  4 

„  Ca6h  in  hand  .  3  11  9 

,,  Subscriptions,  as  per  Schedule  ...  199  9  6 

„  Donations,  Collections,  &c .  96  14  l  L 


£  s.  d. 
93  17  1 
196  4  6 


£390 


1  6 


Payments. 

By  Rent  and  Water  Rate,  one  year  to 

Christmas,  1902  . 

,,  Office  Cleaning,  Fuel  and  Repairs 

,,  Salaries  and  Clerical  Assistance 
.,  Meeting  and  Deputational  Expenses  ... 

„  Postage,  Telegrams,  &e.  . 

,,  Stationery,  Publications,  Ac . 

,,  Miscellaneous  Disbursements . 

„  Printing  ....  . _  85 


£ 

s. 

d. 

47 

3 

0 

10 

9 

6 

153 

18 

11 

28 

13 

O 

7 

16 

3 

7 

17 

3 

5 

l 

10 

£  s.  d. 

57  12  6 

182  11  11 

20  15  4 
34  16  6 


,,  Balance  at  Bank,  31st  March,  1903 
j»  >.  paid  in  subsequently  ... 

„  Cash  in  hand,  31st  March.  1903 


295  1 6  S 

77  3  9 
0  6  0 
16  16  6 

-  94  5  3 


£390  l  6 


Liabilities. 

Rent,  one  quarter,  to  Lady  Day,  1903  ... 

Secretary’s  Salary . 


£  s.  d. 
11  15  9 
37  10  0 


17 th  April,  1903. 


£49  5 
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1  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

PERCY  E.  METZNER, 

Chartered  Accountant , 

61  &  62,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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Subscriptions  anb  glonaiiotte. 

Received  during  the  Tear  ending  31st  March,  1903. 


Acworth,  Rev.  C.  G. 
“A.  H.  R." 


Allen,  W.  S.,  Esq . 

Anderson,  Andrew,  Esq. 
Arbuthnot,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Herbert 

Bacon,  William,  Esq . 

Baines,  Miss 

Baines,  Percy,  Esq . 

Baynes,  Carleton,  E6q . 

Beddow,  Josiah,  Esq . 

Betts,  Mrs.  . 

Bevan,  F.  A.,  Esq . 

Bishop,  Mrs . 

Holland,  Colonel,  R.E.  .. 

Bon  wick,  James.  Esq . 

Briggs,  Rev.  J.  E . 

British  South  Africa  Company 

Bruce,  Mrs.  A.  L . 

Bullen,  Rev.  R.  Ashiugton 

Buxton,  A.  F.,  Esq . 

Buxton,  T.  F.,  Esq. 

Cadbury,  George.  Esq.  .. 

Caine,  The  late  W.  S.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Cavendish,  Lady  Frederick  ... 
Chapman,  C.  W.,  Esq.,  M.D.... 
Chedeman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Coldwell,  Miss  Marsh . 

Coop,  J.,  Esq.  ... 

Cory,  J.,  Esq . 

Cuudy,  Captain  . 

Cust,  R.  N.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Darrock,  Miss  ... 

Davis,  Rev.  G.  F.  L. 

Deane,  Rev.  F.  H. 

De  Tatham,  H.,  Esq.,  M.D.  ... 
Dodsworth,  Sir  Matthew,  Bart. 

Dowson,  E.  T.,  Esq . . 

Duckering,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

Dunber,  Dr . 

Dundas,  Major . 

Edgcome,  General,  R.E. 

Edgcome,  per  General,  R.E. : — 

Miss  Blenkinsop . 

Miss  Charrington 
Englefield  Green  Branch  of 
Temperance  Society 

Ehrlich,  H.,  Esq.  . 

Epps,  Miss 


the  Church  of  England 


Subscriptions. 
£  s.  d. 

1  1  0 

1  1  0 

2  2  0 
0  10  (j 
0  3  0 
0  5  0 

1  l  0 

2  2  0 


0  5  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 


1  1  0 
2  2  0 
3  3  0 
6  6  0 
1  0  0 
2  0  0 
0  10  6 

1  0  0 
0  10  0 
5  0  0 

1  1  0 
0  5  0 


l  1  0 
1  1  0 
0  5  0 


2  0  0 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 

1  0  0 
1  1  0 


0  1  0 
6  0  0 


10  0  0 
3  3  0 


0  7  6 


5  0  0 


0  5  0 
0  2  6 


1  1  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 


1  0  0 

3  0  0 

1  0  0 
0  5  0 

1  1  0 


Carried  forward 


40  4  0  33  6  0 
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Fergusson,  Colonel  . 

Fife,  Duke  of,  K.T. 

Finlay,  Mrs. 

“  F.  P.” . 

Gahan,  F.  Esq . 

Gale,  Miss  J.  P. 

Gardiner,  Mrs . 

Gladstone,  Dr.,  F.R  S . 

Grosvenor  House  Collection  ... 
Gurney,  Henry,  Esq.  ... 

Gurney,  H.  E.,  Esq . 

Harvey,  T.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Hay  ter,  W.  G.,  Esq . 

Head,  Albert  A.,  Esq . 

Herschell,  Sir  William,  Bart  ... 

Hind-Smith,  Mrs  . 

Hooper,  G.  N.,  Esq . 

Howard,  E.  Stafford,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Inglis,  John,  Esq . 

Insull,  Samuel,  Esq . 

Jackson,  Grant,  Esq.  ... 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.  E . 

Johns,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Joynsou-Hicks,  W.,  Esq. 

Kelly,  Canon  Davenport 
Kelsall,  Captaiuand  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Kinnaird,  Lord  ... 

Kinnaird,  Hon.  Louisa . 

Kirby,  Miss  C.  E . 

Knight,  Mrs . 

Lamplough,  E.  S.,  Esq. 

Lansdell,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D.  ... 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bart.  ... 
Lingford,  Joseph,  Esq. 

Linnecar,  Rev.  G.  W.  ... 

Livesey,  Sir  George  . 

Maclnnes,  Miles,  Esq . 

Master,  J.  H.,  Esq . 

Maxwell,  Dr . 

Meyer,  Rev.  F.  B . 

Miller,  Stuart.  Esq . 

Millington,  Miss 

Moon,  E.  R.  P„  Esq.,  M.P.  ... 

Moore,  Joseph,  Esq. 

Morgan,  S.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Morton.  H.  C.,  Esq . 

Munt,  G.  W.,  Esq,  . 

Nachimoff,  Dr.  S . 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai,  Esq. 

“N.  B  ” . 

Nicholas,  G.  A.  Esq . 

Norman,  Captain  F.  M.,  R.N. 
Overtoun,  Lord 
Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W. 

Penney,  The  late  R.  H.,  Esq.  ... 


Brought  forward 


Subscriptions, 
£  s.  d. 
40  4  0 
0  10  6 
5  0  0 
10  0 

0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0  5  0 


1  I  0 

2  2  0 
1  1  0 
10  0 
10  0 
2  0  0 
0  10  0 
2  2  0 
10  0 
1  1  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 
1  1  0 
0  5  0 
2  2  0 
0  10  6 

1  1  0 
0  10  0 
2  2  0 
5  0  0 
2  2  0 

1  0  0 
1  0  0 
0  2  6 
10  0  0 
1  1  0 
1  1  0 
0  5  0 
1  0  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  0 


0  2  6 
I  t  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  6 


1  0  0 
1  0  0 
5  0  0 
1  0  0 


Carried  forward 


...  101  16  0 


Donations 
£  s.  d. 
33  6  0 


8  0  0 


1  l  0 
9  5  11 


3  0  0 


1  1  0 


1  0  0 
1  0  0 
2  2  0 


0  5  0 

1  0  0 
0  5  0 


66  5  11 


43 


Brought  forward 

Penny,  Thomas,  Esq.  .. 

Fercival,  Spencer  A.,  Esq  . 

Phillips,  Lionel,  Esq . 

Portal,  Sir  Wyndham,  Bart . 

Potter,  Archdeacon  Beresford... 

Pullar,  Sir  Robert  . 

Ransom,  Alfred,  Esq . 

Roberts,  Clarence  A.,  Esq . 

Rochester,  Bishop  of  .  . 

Ross,  John,  Esq.  ...  .  ... 

Rundall.  J.  W„  Esq, . 

Russell,  Thomas,  Esq . 

Sanders,  Miss  Emily  . 

Sankey,  Rev.  E.  T . 

Sawyer,  Miss  . 

Sheldon,  Dr.  C . 

Smith,  Samuel,  Esq.,  M.P . 

Snell,  F.  A.,  Esq.  . 

Societies : — 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  Grand  Lodge 

of  England  .  . 

Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  Cathedral 
Branch,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland  (15  dols. 

87  cents.)  . 

London  Missionary  Society  ... 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  . 

United  Kingdom  Alliance  . 

Stables,  Ashley,  Esq . 

Stevenson,  James,  Esq. 

Stewart,  Sir  Mark  J.  McTaggart,  Bart.,  M.P . 

Strides,  C.  M.,  Esq . 

Sutton,  The  Misses 

Taylor  Brothers,  Messrs .  . 

Terrell,  Mrs .  . 

Thornley,  Rev.  John  ...  . 

Todd,  John  M.  R.,  Esq . 

Tonge,  Rev.  George  .  . 

Tozer.  Oswald  W.,  Esq.  . 

Twining,  Miss  Louisa .  . 

“  Two  Friends  ”  . 

Varwell.  Mrs.  H.  B .  . 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  .  . 

Walker,  Thomas,  Esq . 

Warburlon,  Samuel,  Esq .  . 

Warren,  General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  R.E . 

W estminster,  Duke  of . 

Wetherhed,  George,  Esq.  ...  . 

Wigram,  Mrs.  Francis  ... 

Wilkinson,  Edward,  Esq. 

Williams,  Colonel,  M.P.  ...  . 

Wilson,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  . 

Wood,  Miss  . 

Wood,  Peter  F.,  Esq.  ...  . 

Wynter,  A.  E.,  Esq.  ... 


101  16 
0  10 


1  1 
1  1 
1  0 

2  2 
1  0 
1  1 
0  10 

0  5 
0  5 

1  0 
10  0 
0  5 


1  1 


5  0 


1  1 
2  0 
3  3 

1  0 

0  10 
0  2 
1  0 
0  l 
0  5 


1  l 
0  10 

50  0 
1  0 
0  10 

2  2 
2  0 
1  1 
2  2 


£199  9 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 


Donations. 
£  s.  d. 
56  5  11 

1  1  0 
10  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

10  0  0 


3  3  0 
5  0  0 

1  0  0 
1  1  0 

2  0  0 
1  10  0 
0  2  6 
1  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  1  0 

0  10  6 
96  14  11 
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